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years to perfecting this department, 

The Volume contains 1576 pages, more than 3000 Illustrations, ar 
for One Guinea. It will be found, on comparison, to be one of the 
Volumes ever issued. Cloth, 21s. ; half-bound in calf, 30s.; calf or h: 


31s, 6d. ; russia, £2. 
To be obtainea through all Booksellers. Published by 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, I 
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GHORGE BELL & SONS. 


EBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LAN GUAGE, AND GENERAL BOOK 


OF LITERARY REFERENCE. With 3000 Llustrations. 


Tho- 


roughly revised and improved by Cuauncey A. Goopricy, D.D., 
LL.D., and Noau Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 


de Volume, Quarto, strongly bound in cloth, 18/° r-~-s, price £1 11s. 6d.; half-calf, 


£2; calf or half-russia, £2 2. 


russia, £2 10s, 


sides the matter comprised in the WEBS. ER’s GUINEA DICTIONARY, this 
me contains the following Appendices, which will show that no pains have 
spared to make it a complete Literary Reference-book :— 


ief History of the English Lan- 
ige. By Professor JaMes HAapDLEy, 
is Work shows the Philological Rela- 
as of the English Language, and traces 
progress and influence of the causes 
ich have brought it to its present con- 
on, 


ciples of Pronunciation. By 
fessor GoopRIcH and W. A. WHEELER, 
A. 
erently 
tities. 


wert Treatise on Orthography. 
ArtTHuR W. Wrieut. Including a 
aplete List of Words that are spelt in 
or more ways. 


Explanatory and Pronouncing 


Including a Synopsis of Words 
pronounced by different au- 


‘tabulary of the Names of Noted Fic- | 


jus Persons and Places, &. By W.A. 
BEELER, M.A. This Work includes not 
7 persons and places noted in Fiction, 
ther narrative, poetical, or dramatic, 
Mythological and Mythical names, 
ies referring to the Angelology and De- 
tology of various races, and those 
id in the romance writers; Pseu- 
yms, Nick-names of eminent persons 
parties, &c., &c. In fact, it is best 
ribed as explaining every name which 
ot strictly historical. A reference is 
n to the originator of each name, and 
re the origin is unknown a quotation 
iven to some well-known writer in 
h the word occurs. 


as valuable Work may also be had 
rately, post 8vo., 5s. 


mouncing Vocabulary of Greek 
Latin Proper Names. By Professor 
3HER, Of Yale College. 


cheapest Dictionary ever published, as it is confessedly one of the best. 


| A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scrip- 

| ture Proper Names. By W.A. WHEELER, 

M.A. Including a List of the Variations 

La occur in the Douay version of the 
ible, 


| An Etymological Vocabulary of Mo- 
|  dern Geographical Names. By the Rev. 
C. H. WHEELER. Containing:—1. A List 
of Prefixes, Terminations, and Formative 
Syllables in various Languages, with their 
meaning and derivation; 1. A brief List 
| of Geographical Names (not explained by 
the foregoing List), with their derivation 
and signification, all doubtful and obscure 
derivations being excluded, 


Pronouncing Vocabularies of Modern 
Geographical and Biographical Names. 
By J. THomas, M.D. 


A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Com- 
mon English Christian Names, with their 
derivations, signification, and diminutives 
(or nick-names), and their equivalents in 
several other languages. 


A Dictionary of Quotations, Selected 
and translated by WiLt1am G. WEBSTER. 
Containing all Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
and Colloquial Expressions from the 
Greek, Latin, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, which are frequently met with in 
literature and conversation. 


A List of Abbreviations, Contrac- 
tions, and Arbitrary Signs used in Writing 
and Printing. 


A Classified Selection of Pictorial 


lilustrations (70 pages). With references 
to the text. 





The intro- 


of small woodcut illustrations of technical and scientific terms adds greatly to the 


of the Dictionary.”—Churchman. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


From the Quartserty Review, Oct. 1873. 


" “Seventy years passed before Jonnson was followed by Webster, an 
American writer, who facee the task of the English Dictionary with a 
_ full appreciation of its requir. nents, leading to better practical results.” 
eeee 

“ His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though never pub- 
lished, bore fruit in his own mind,-and his training placed him both in 
knowledge and judgment far in advance of Johnson as a philologist. 
Webster’s ‘ American Dictionary of the English Language’ was pub- 
lished in 1828, and of course appeared at once in England, where 
successive re-editing has as yet kept it in the highest place as a practical 
Dictionary.” 

“The acceptance of an American Dictionary in England has itself 
had immense effect in keeping up the community of speech, to break 
which would be a grievous harm, not to English-speaking nations 
alone, but to mankind. The result of this has been that the common 
Dictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic.” .... 

“The good average business-like character of Webster's Dictionary, 
both in style and matter, made it as distinctly suited as Johnson’s was . 
distinctly unsuited to be expanded and re-edited by other hands. 
Professor Goodrich’s edition of 1847 is not much more than enlarged 
and amended, but other revisions since haye so much novelty of plan 
as to be described as distinct works.” ,... 


“The American revised Webster’s Dictionary of 1864, published in 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order than these last 
[The London Imperial and Student’s]. It bears on its title-page the 
names of Drs. Goodrich and Porter, but inasmuch as its especial im- 
provement is in the etymological department, the care of which was 
committed to Dr. Maun, of Berlin, we prefer to describe it in short as 
the Webster-Mahn Dictionary. Many other literary men, among them 
Professors Whitney and Dana, aided in the task of compilation and 
revision. On consideration it seems that the editors and contributors 
have gone far toward improving Webster to the utmost that he will 
bear improvement. The vocabulary has become almost complete, as 
regards usual words, while the definitions keep throughout to Webster’s 
simple careful style, and the derivations are assigned with the aid of 
good modern authorities.” 

“On the whole, the Webster-Malin Dictionary as it stands, is most 
respectable, and CERTAINLY THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY EXTANT.” 
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GHORGE BELL & SONS. 


SPECIAL DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
OF. REFERENCE. 


Dr. Richardson’s Philological Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, 
and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the Best Authorities. 
New Edition, with a Supplement containing additional Words and 
further-Illustrations. In 2 vols. 4to. £4 14s. 6d. Half-bound in 
Russia, £5 15s. 6d. Russia, £6 12s. 

The Words, with those of the same family, are traced +o their 
origin. The Explanations are deduced from the primitive meaning 
through the various usages. The Quotations are arranged chrono- 
logically, from the earliest period to the present time. 

The Supplement separately. 4to. 12s. 

An 8vo. edition, without the Quotations, 15s. Half-russia, 20s. 
Russia, 24s, 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. 
Collected and Contrasted. By the late Ven. C. J. Suitru, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


Synonyms Discriminated. A Catalogue of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, with their various Shades of Mean- 
ing, &e. Illustrated by Quotations from Standard Writers. By the 
late Ven. C. J. Smitru, M.A. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


A New Biographical Dictionary. By THompson Coormr, 
¥.S.A., Editor of “ Men of the Time,” and Joint Editor of “ Athens 
Cantabrigienses.” Ivol. 8vo. 12s. 

This volume is not a mere repetition of the contents of previous works, 
but embodies the results of many years’ laborious research in rare publica- 
tions and unpublished documents. Any note of omission which may be 
sent to the Publishers will be duly considered. 

“Tt is an important original contribution to the literature of its class by a painstaking 
scholar..... It seems in every way admirable, and fully to justify the claims on its 
behalf put forth by its editor.”— British Quarterly Review. 

“The mass of information which it contains, especially as regards a number of authors 
more or less obscure, is simply astonishing.” —Spectator. 

“Comprises in 1210 pages, printed very closely in double columns, an enormous amount 
of information.”— Examiner. 

“Mr. Cooper takes credit to himself, and is, we think, justified in doing so, for the great 
care bestowed upon the work to insure accuracy as to facts and dates; and he is right 
perhaps in saying that his dictionary is the most comprehensive work of its kind in the 
English language.”—-Pall Mall Gazette. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. 
By Micwaet Bryan. Enlarged Edition, with numerous additions, by 
Grorce Stanuey. Imperial 8vo. £2 2s. 


A Supplement of Recent and Living Painters. By 
Henry Ortiry. 12s, 


The Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a Supple- 
ment, containing all the new plants and varieties to the year 1869. 
Edited by Grorcr W. Jounson. Post 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 6d. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


In Fifty-two Volumes, Bound in Qloth, at Pe ica enne each 
Volume. 





Akenside, with Memoir by the Rev. 
A. Dyce, and additional Letters. 1s. 6d, 


Beattie, with Memoir by the Rev. 
A. Dycz. 1s. 6d. 


Burns, with Memoir by Sir Harris 
Niconas, and additional Copyright Pieces. 
3 vols, 4s. 6d. 


Butler, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 
MirForRD. 2vols. 3s. 


Chaucer, edited by R. Morris, with 
Memoir by Sir Harris Nicouas. 6 vols. 
9s. 


Churchill, Tooke’s Edition, revised, 
with Memoir, by JAMES HanNAY. 2 vols, 
3s. 


Collins, edited, with Memoir, by W. 
Moy Tuomas, ls. 6d. 


Cowper, including his Translations. 
Edited, with Memoir, and Additional 
Copyright Pieces, by JoHN Bruce, F.S.A. 
3 vols. 4s. 6d. 


Dryden, with Memoir by the Rev. 
R. Hooper, F.S.A. Carefully revised, 
5 vols. 7s. 6d. 


Falconer, with Memoir by the Rev. 
J. Mitrorp. 1s. 6d. 


Goldsmith, with Memoir by the Rev. 
J. Mirrorp. Revised. 1s. 6d, 


Gray, with Notes and Memoir by the 
Rev. JOHN Mitrorp. 1s. 6d. 


Kirke White, with Memoir by Sir H. 
NIcoLas, and additional Notes. Carefully 
revised. 1s. 6d, 


Milton, withZMemoir by the Rev. J. 
MITFORD. 3 vols. 4s. 6d. 


Parnell, with Memoir by the Rev. 
J. Mirrorp. 1s. 6d. 


Pope, with Memoir by the Rev. A. 
DycrE. 3 vols. 4s. 6d. 


Prior, with’ Memoir by the Rev. J. 
FORD. 2 vols. 3s. : 


Shakespeare, with Memoir by the 
Rev. A. Dycz. 1s. 6d. 


Spenser, edited, with Memoir, by 
J. PAYNE ConirER. 5 vols. 7s. 6d. 


Surrey, edited, with Memoir, by 
JAMES YEOWELL. Is. 6d. 


Swift, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 
Mitrorp. 3 vols. 4s. 6d. 


Thomson, with Memoir by Sir H. 
Nicoras. Annotated by PETER CunninG- 
HAM, F.S.A., and additional Poems, care- 
fully revised. 2 vols. 3s. 


bat he edited, with Memoir, by 
JAMES YEOWELL. 1s. 


Young, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 
MITFORD, and additional Poems, 2 vols. 
3s. 


Complete sets may be obtained, bound in half-morocco. £9 9s. 


N.B.—Copies of the Fine Paper Edition, with Portraits, may still be had, price 5s. per 


olume (except Collins, 3s. 6d.), 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. . 


SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 


Tue fifty-two volumes which have hitherto formed the well-known 
Aldine Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English 
poetical writers, whether lyric, epic, or satiric, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in some cases far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors; and the widely augmented roll of 
acknowledged English poets now contains many names not represented 
in the series of “ Aldine Poets.” 


With a view of providing for this want, and of making a series which 
has long held a high place in public estimation a more adequate represen- 
tation of the whole body of English poetry, the Publishers have deter- - 
mined to issue a second series, which will contain some of the older poets, 
and the works of recent writers, so far as may be practicable by arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the poets whose works are still copyright. 


One volume, or more, at a time will be issued at short intervals; they 
will be uniform in binding and style with the last fine-paper edition of the 
Aldine Poets, in feap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Price 
5s. per volume. 


Each volume will be edited with notes where necessary for elucidation of 


the text; a memoir will be prefixed, and a portrait, where an authentic 
one is accessible. 


The following are already published :— 


Tue Porms or WitL1amM Buake. With Memoir by W. M. Rossetti, 
and portrait by Jeens. 


Tur Poems or SaAmugL Rocers. With Memoir by Edward Bell, and 
portrait by Jeens. 


THE Poems or Tuomas CuaTTEeRTON. 2 vols. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell. 


THe Poems or Sir Water Raeicu, Str Huew Corton, and Selec- 
tions from other Courtly Poets. With Introduction by the Rey. Dr. 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Raleigh. 


Tue Poems or THomas CampsetL, With Memoir by W. Allingham, 
and portrait by Jeens. 


Tus Poems or Gzorcr Herpert. (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Rey. A. B. Grogart, and portrait. 


Tur Poems or Joun Keats. With Memoir by Lord Houghton, and 
portrait by Jeens. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


In Ten Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each; in half-morocco, £2 10s. — 


the set. 


CHEAP ALDINE EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE’'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Epirep By 8. W. SINGER. 
Uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Aldine Poets, 


Tse formation of numerous Shakespeare Reading Societies has created 
a demand for a cheap portable edition, with LEGIBLE TyPE, that shall pro- 
vide a sound text with such notes as may help to elucidate the meaning 
and assist in the better understanding of the author. The Publishers 
therefore determined to reprint Mr. Singer’s well-known Edition, published 
in 10 vols., small 8vo., for some time out of print, and issue it in a cheap 
form, uniform with the well-known Aldine Edition of British Poets. 


CONTENTS. 


Vol. I. The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two Gentlemen 
uf Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsor. Measure for - 
Measure. 

Vol, II. Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Love’s Labour 
Lost. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Merchant of Venice, 


Vol. III. As You Like It. Taming of the Shrew. All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Twelfth Night, or What You Will. 


Vol. IV. Winter’s Tale. Periclés. King John. King Richard II, 
Vol. V. King Henry IV., Parts I. and II, King Henry VY. 

Vol. VI. King Henry VI., Parts I. II. and III. King Richard III. 
Vol. VII. King Henry VIII. Troilus and Cressida. Coriolanus. 


Vol, VIII. Titus Andronicus. Romeo and Juliet. Timon of Athens, 
Julius Cesar, 


Vol. IX. Macbeth. Hamlet. King Lear. 
Vol. X. Othello. Antony and Cleopatra. Cymbeline. 
Uniform with the above, price 28. 6d; in half-morocco, 5s. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
By Witt1am Wareiss Luoyp; 


Giving a succinct account of the origin and source of each play, where 
ascertainable, and careful criticisms on the subject-matter of each. 


A few copies of this Work have been printed to range with the fine-paper Edition of the 
Aldine Poets. The price for the Eleven Volumes (not sold separately) is £2 15s. 
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GHORGE BELL & SONS. 





POCKET VOLUMES. 


A Serres of Select Works of Favourite Authors, adapted for general reading, moderate in 
price, compact and elegant in form, and executed ina style fitting them to be perma- 
nently preserved. Imperial 32mo., cloth, gilt top. 


Bacon’s Essays, 2s.6d.  - 
Burus’s Poems. 3s. | 

Songs. 3s. | 
Coleridge’s Poems, 3s. | 


C. Dibdin’s Sea Songs and Ballads. 
And others. 3s. 


Midshipman, The. Autobiographical | 
Sketches of his own early Career, by Cap- 
tain Bastt Hatt, R.N., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


Lieutenant and Commander. By 
Captain Bastn Hatz, R.N., F.R.S. . 3s. 6d. 


George Herbert’s Poems, 2s. 6d. 
Remains, 2s. 
Works. 3s. 6d. 


The Sketch Book. By WaAsHINGTON | 
Irvine. 3s. 6d. 














Tales of a Traveller. 


TON IRVING. 35. 6d. 


Charles Lamb’s Tales from Shak- 
speare, 3s. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline and Voices, 


Sea-side, and Poems on Slavery. 35. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 3s. 
Regained, & other Poems. 3s. 
Robin Hood Ballads. 3s. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


By WASHING- 





OS 





Walton’s Complete Angler. Por- 
tratts and Illustrations. 3s. 
Lives of Donne, Wotton, 


Hooker, &c. 3s. 6d. q 


White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne, 3s. 6d, 


Shakspeare’s Plays. KrIGHTLEY’s Edition, Thirteen Volumes in cloth case, 21s. 


ELZEVIR 


SERIES. 


Small fceap. 8vo. 


THES Volumes are issued under the general title of “ExzEvir Series,” to distinguish 
them from other collections. This general title has been adopted to indicate the spirit in which 
they are prepared ; that is to say, with the greatest possible accuracy as regards text, and 
the highest degree of beauty that can be attained in the workmanship. 

They are printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and issued in 


a neat cloth binding. 
Longfellow’s 


Sea-side and Fire-side, 
Portrait. 
Hiawatha, and The Golden 
Legend. 4s. 6d. 

Wayside Inn, Miles Standish, 
Spanish Student. 4s. 6d. 


Burns’s Poetical Works. 4s. 6d, 
With Portrait. 
Songs and Ballads. 4s, 6d, 


These Editions contain all the copyright 
_ preces published in the Aldine Edition. 


Evangeline, Voices, | 
4s. 6d. With | 

















Cowper's Poetical Works, 2 vols., 
each 4s.6d. With Portrait. 
4s, 6d. With 


Coleridge’s Poems. 
Portrait. 








Irving’s Sketch Book. 5s. With 
Portrait. 
Tales of a Traveller. 5s. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 5s, With 
Portrait. 
Regained, 5s. 
Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems. 


Carefully edited by Tuomas KEIGHTLEY. 
In seven volumes. 5s. each, 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

With Lortrait of NELson. 


Walton’s Angler, 4s. 6d. With a 


4s, 6d. 





Frontispiece. 
Lives of Donne, Hooker, 
Herbert, &c. 58s. With Portrait. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


Rome and the Campagna. A Historical and Topo- 
graphical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of ancient Rome. By 
the Rev. Rozert Burn, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
eighty engravings by JEwItt, and numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 4to. £3 3s. 


Be, additional Plan and an Appendix, bringing this Work down to 1876, has been 
a 


Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and Re- 
MAINS. By Tuomas Henry Dyer, LL.D., Author of “ The History of the Kings of 
Rome.” Super-royal 8vo. Llustrated, cloth. £1 5s. 


The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. 
Dyrr, Author of the “History of the City of Rome ;” “Pompeii: its History, 
Antiquities,” &c., with a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early 
Roman History. 8vo. 16s. ’ 


Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople in 


ae By Tuomas Henry Dyer, LL.D. Second Edition, Revised and Continued. 
n 5 vols. 


The Decline of the Roman Republic. By Grorer Lone, 
M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Cesar’s Commentaries,” “ Cicero’s Orations,” &. 8vo. 
Vol. I. From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the Jugurthine War. 14s. 
| Vol, If. ‘To the Death of Sertorius. 14s. 
Vol. III. Including the third Mitbridatic War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the Con- 
- sulship of C. Julius Cesar. 14s. 
Vol. IV. History of Cxsar’s Gallic Campaigns and of contemporaneous events. 148. 
Vol. V. From the Invasion of Italy by Julius Czsar to his Death. 14s. 


A History of England during the Early and Middle 
AGES. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Lecturer 
in History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8ve. 
Vol. I. to the Death of Coeur de Lion. 16s. Vol. II. to the Death of Edward I. 14s. 


Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson, M.A. 


Folio. . Second Edition, revised. 31s. 6d. 


An Atlas containiug Five Maps of England at different periods during the Early and 
Middle Ages. 


The Footsteps of our Lord and His Apostles in 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, GREECE, AND ITALY. By W. H. Barrterr. Seventh 
Edition, with numerous Engravings. In one 4to. volume, Handsomely ,bound in 
walnut, 18s. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Forty Days in the Desert on the Track of the 
ISRAELITES; or, a Journey from Cairo to Mount Sinai and Petra. By W. H. Bart- 
ae 4to. With 25 Steel Engravings. Handsome walnut binding, 18s. Cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. 


The Nile Boat; or, Glimpses in the Land of Egypt. 


By W. H. Barriert, New Edition, with 33 Steel Engravings. 4to. Walnut, 18s. 
Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


The Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on Foot in the 


Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings, undertaken in connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. Patmer, M.A., 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Member of the Asiatic Society, and of the Sociétéde Paris. With Maps, and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai Survey 
Expedition and C, F. Tyrwhitt Drake. 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 





Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by E. WALKER. 
One thick vol. 8vo. Cloth, 18s. 
’Containing :—Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilins, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius, Horatius, 
Phaedrus, Lucanus, Persius, Juvenalis, Martialis, Sulpicia, Statius, Silius Italicus, Valerius 
Flaccus, Calpurnius Siculus, Ausonius, and Claudianus. 


Cruden’s Concordance to the Old and New Testament, 
or an Alphabetical and Classified Index to the Holy Bible, specially adapted for Sunday 
School Teachers, containing nearly 54,000 references. Thoroughly revised and con- 
densed by G. H. Hannay. Feap. 2s. ; 


Perowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 


Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. 
J.J. Stewart Perowne, B.D., Canon Residentiary of Llandaff, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. Vol. I., Fourth Edition, 18s.; Vol. I1., Third Edition, 16s. 


Adams (Dr. E.). The Elements of the English Lan- 


GUAGE. By Ernest Apams, Ph.D, Fifteenth Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Whewell(Dr.). Elements of Morality, including Polity. 
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PREFACE. 


——_~_—_—. 


Tue present edition is a reprint of the seventh edition 
(the last edited by Dr. Donaldson), with some slight 
modifications, which the publishers have thought de- 
sirable for the sake of issuing the book at .a low 
_ price, so as to bring it within the reach of a large 
number of students. 

Woodcut illustrations have been substituted for the 
two pages of coloured lithographs; and the translation 
of Aristotle’s ‘ Poetic,’ and the extracts from Vitruvius 
and Julius Pollux have been withdrawn, as they are 
mainly of use in substantiating references given in 
the body of the book, and are accessible in other shapes 
to those students who may desire to examine them 
critically. 

Mr. Canon Tate’s essay on the Metres, which is 
identified with the book, and records the honest re- 
search of that successful and experienced teacher, has 
been retained out of respect for his memory, no less 
than on account of its practical value. . 


Lonpon, January 1875. 
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BOOK I. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEK DRAMA, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE RELIGIOUS ORIGIN OF THE GREEK DRAMA, 
ov ydp Tt viv ye KaxOés, GAN Gel roTE 
(fj Tada, Kovdels oldev ef Brov ’payn. 


SOPHOCLES, 


We cannot assign any historical origin to the..Drama. @ 


Resulting as it did from the constitutional tendencies of ~~ 


the inhabitants of those countries in which it sprang up, it 
necessarily existed, in some form or other, long before. the 
age.of-history ; consequently we cannot determine the time 
when it first made its appearance, and must therefore be 
content to ascertain in what principle of the human mind it 
originated. This we shall be able to do without much 
difficulty. In fact the solution of the problem is included 
in the answer to a question often proposed,— How are we 
to account for the great prevalence of idol worship in ancient 
times?” For, strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
most true, that not only the drama, (the most perfect form 
of poetry,) but all poetry, sculpture, painting, architecture, 
and whatever else is beautiful in art, are the results of that 
very principle which degraded men, the gods of the earth, 
e into grovelling worshippers of wood and stone, which made 
EA B 
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them kneel and bow down before the works of their own 
hands. This principle is that which is generally called the 
love of imitation,—a definition, however, which is rather 
ambiguous, and has been productive of much misunder- 
standing. We would rather state this principle to be that 
desire to express the abstract in the concrete, that “ striving 
after objectivity,’ as it: has been termed by a modern 
writer,? that wish to render the conceivable perceivable, 
which is the ordinary characteristic of an uneducated mind. 
The inhabitants of southern Europe, in particular, have in 
all ages shown a singular impatience of pure thought, and 
have been continually endeavouring to represent under the 
human form, either allegorically or absolutely, the subjects 
of their contemplations.? Now the first abstract idea which 
presented itself to the minds of rude but imaginative men 
was the idea of God, conceived in some one or other of his 
attributes. Unable to entertain the abstract notion of 
divinity, they called in the aid of art to bring under the 
control of their senses the subject of their thoughts, and 
willingly rendered to the visible and perishable the homage 
which they felt to be due to the invisible and eternal. By 
an extension of the same associations, their anthropomorph- 
ized divinity was supposed to need a dwelling-place; hence 
the early improvements of architecture on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. His worshippers would then attempt 
some outward expression of their gratitude and veneration : 
—to meet this need, poetry arose among them.* The same 


1 The German reader would do well to consult on this subject Von 
Raumer’s Essay on the Poetic of Aristotle (Abhandl. der Hist. Philo- 
logischen Klasse der Kin. Akad. der Wissensch. 1828). We do not 
think Dr. Copleston’s view of this subject (Prelectiones Academicz, 
pp. 28 sqq.) sufficiently comprehensive. 

2 Wachsmuth, Hell. Alterth, 1. 2, 113 

3 See Wordsworih’s Excursion ( Works, v. pp. 160 foll.). 

4 Thus Strabo says, that “the whole art of poetry is the praise of 
the gods,” 4 rointikh maca buyntikh. X. p. 468. (The word odca, 
which is found in all the editions at the end of tliis sentence, has 
, evidently arisen from a repetition of the first two syllables of the 
following word @ca’rTws, and must be struck out. For the s:- nse of the 
word duynrinn, comp. Plato, Legg. p. 700 A.) And Plato, Legg. v1. 
799 A, would have all music and dancing consecrated to religion. 
When Herder says ( Werke z. schén. Lit. und Kunst, 11. p. 82), “ Poetry 
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feelings would suggest an imitation of the imagined suffer- 
ings or gladness of their deity; and to this we owe the 
mimic dances of ancient Hellas, and the first beginnings of 
the drama there. 

But although art and religious realism have much in 
common even in their latest applications, we are not to 
suppose that all attempts to give an outward embodiment 
to the religious idea are to be considered as real approxima- 
tions to dramatic poetry. All art is not poetry, and all 
poetry is not the drama.' Polytheistic worship and its 


arose, not at the altars, but in wild merry dances; and as violence was 
restrained by the severest laws, an attempt was in like manner made 
to lay held, by means of religion, on those drunken inclinations of men 
which escaped the control of the laws,” he does not seem'’to deny the 
fact on which we have insisted, that religion and poetry are con- 
temporaneous effects of the same cause; at all events, he allows that 
poetry was at first merely the organ of religion. And although 
Y. Cousin endeavours to prove that religion and poetry were the 
results of different necessities of the human mind, he also contends 
that they were analogous in their origin. ‘Le triomphe de l’intuition 
religieuse est dans la création du culte, comme le triomphe de l’idée du 
beau est dans la création de l’art,” &. (Cours de Philosophie, p. 21, 2.) 

1 The view which we have taken in the text, of the origin of the 
fine arts, is, we conceive, nearly the same as that of Aristotle; for it 
appears to us pretty obvious that his treatise on Poetic was, like many 
of his other writings, composed expressly to confute the opinions of 
Plato, who taking the word p/unois in its narrowest sense, to signify 
the imperfect counterfeiting, the servile and pedantic copying of an 
individual object, argued against uiunos in general as useless for moral 
purposes. Whereas Aristotle shows that if the word piunois be not 
taken in this confined sense, but as equivalent to “ representation,” as 
implying the outward realisation of something in the mind, it does then 
include not only poetry, but, properly speaking, all the fine arts: and 
Hlunois is therefore useful, in a moral relation, if art in general is of 
any moral use. That he understood wiunois in this general sense is 
clear from his Rhetoric, 1. 1, § 8: Ta ovduata pmimhuata éortw* Sajpte 
d€ ] pwovh TavTwY minTiKdTaTOY TaY pmoplay juiv Sid Kal ai Téxvat 
auveotncay, Te pawdia kal 7 broKpiTiKy Kal ai @AAa. It was, how- 
ever, as Schleiermacher justly observes (Anmerkungen zu Platons Staat, 
Pp. 543), not of art: absolutely that Plato was speaking, but only of its 
moral effects ; for doubtless Plato himself would have been most willing 
to assent toa definition fart which made it an approximation to or copy 
of the idea of the beautiful (comp. Plat. Resp. vi. p. 484 c); and this 
is only Aristotle’s opinion expressed in other words. Von Raumer 
truly remarks in the essay above quoted, p, 118, ‘ The mapaderypa 
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concomitant idolatry are the most favourable conditions for 
the development of art in all its forms and applications. 
And conversely, those nations and epochs which have been 
most remarkable for the cultivation of a pure and spiritual 
religion have been equally remarkable for a prevalent distaste 
and incompetency for the highest efforts of art. In ancient 
times, we have the case of the Israelites: for many years 
they strove with varying success to resist the temptations 
to idolatry which surrounded them on every side, and left 
to Greece and modern Europe the greatest aid to abstract 
thought, in the alphabet which we still employ. Yet we 
find that native art was, strictly speaking, non-existent among 
them. The few symbols which they employed in their early 
days were borrowed from Egypt or Chaldza, and when, in 
the most flourishing epoch of their monarchy, their powerful 
and wealthy king wished to build a temple to the true God, 
he was obliged to call in the aid of his idolatrous neighbours 
the Tyrians.!_ Nay more, it would not be fanciful to connect 
the subsequent idolatry of Soloinon with his patronage of 
the fine arts. It is remarkable, too, that the first trace of a 
dramatie tendency in the lyric poetry of the Israelites is 
visible in an idyll attributed to the same prince. And far 
as the book of Job is from any dramatic intention, the 
dialogues of which it mainly consists must be added to the 


(Poet. xv. 11, XXVI. 28), which Aristotle often designates as the object 
to be aimed at, is nothing but that which is now-a-days called the 
‘ideal,’ and by which is understood the most utter opposite of a 
pedantic imitation.” Herder also was fully aware that although Plato 
contradicts Aristotle in regard to the Dithyramb, he was spe king in 
quite a (itferent connexion, “in ganz anderer Verbindung” ( Werke z. 
schén. Lit. u. Kunst. 11. p. 86). We may add, that our definition of 
plunois as a synonym for “art,” which lias also been given in direct 
terms by Miiller (#/andb. der Archdol. beginn.), ** Die Kunst ist éine 
Darstellung (utunois) d. h. eine Thatigkeit durch welche ein Innerliches 
ausserlich wird,” “ Art is a representation (uiunois), i. e. an energy by 
means of which a subject becomes an object” (comp. Dortans, rv. ch. 7, 
§ 12), is the best way of explaining the pleasure whicii we derive from 
‘the efforts of the faney and imagination, which, as has been very justly 
observed, is always mucii greater when “te allusion is from the 
material world to the intellectual, than wh: n it is from the intellectual 
world to the material” (Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Mind, 1. p. 306). 1 1 Kings vii. 13. 
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many proofs which have been adduced of the comparatively 
modern date, and foreign origin, of that didactic poem. Even 
the incomplete metrical system of the Hebrews, as compared 
with the wonderful variety and perfection of Greek prosody, 
must be regarded as furnishing supplementary evidence of 
the inartificial character and antimimetic tendencies of the 
early inhabitants of Palestine. So also in modern times, 
long after the drama had ceased to exhibit any traces of its 
original connexion with the rites of a heathen worship, and 
when it was looked upon merely as a branch of literature, 
or as an elegant pastime, in proportion as Christian nations 
adhered to orabhorred the sensual rites which the Church of 
‘Rome borrowed from heathendom, when it assembled its 
priest-ridden votaries within the newly-consecrated walls of 
a profane Basilica,—in the same proportion the drama 
throve or declined, and, in this country, either inflicted 
vengeance on the hapless author of a Histriomastix, or con- 
cealed its flaunting robes from the austere indignation of 
Smectymnuus. 

To return, however, to the more immediate influences of 
polytheism and idolatry on the origination of the ancient 
drama, we observe that the dramatic art, wherever it has 
existed as a genuine product of the soil, has always been con- 
nected in its origin with the aa aene rites of an elementary 
worship ;* that 1s, with those enthusiastic orgies which spring 
from a personification of the powers of nature. This was 
the case in India,? and in those parts of Italy where scenic 


1 Ewald, poetisch. Biicher des alten Bundes, ut. p. 63. 

2 In connexion with the Phallic rites of Hindostan and Greece, we 
may mention that in the South Sea Islands, at the time of Cook’s second 
voyage, a birth was represented on the stage. See Siivern iiber Aris- 
toph. Wolken, p. 63, note 6. 

3 “ Like that of the Greeks, the Hindu drama was derived from, and 
formed part of, their religious ceremonies.” (Quarterly Rev. No. 89, 
p- 39.) The comparative antiquity of the Greek and Indian drama is 
regarded very differently by the most eminent orientalists. For while 
Weber thinks it “not improbable that even the use of the Hindoo 
drama was influenced by the performance of the Greek dramas at the 
courts of Greek kings” (Indische Skizzen, p. 28), Lassen will not allow 
such an origin of the Indian drama, which he considers to be of native 
growth (Indische Alterthumskunde, 11. p. 1157). Even supposing how- 
_ ever that the Indian drama was as old as the time of Asoka II. (Asiat, 
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entertainments existed before the introduction of the Greek 
drama. But in Greece this was so, not only in the beginning, 
but as long as the stage existed; and the circumstance, which 
gave to the Attic drama its chief strength and its highest 
charms, was its continued connexion with the_state-worship 
of Bacchus, in which both Tragedy and Comedy took their 
rise. We must not allow ourselves to SSIS Dy One 
knowledge of the fact that the drama of modern Europe, 
though derived from that of ancient Greece, exhibits no 
trace of its religious origin. The element which originally 
constituted its whole essence has been overwhelmed and 
superseded by the more powerful ingredients which have 
been introduced into it by the continually diverging tastes 
of succeeding generations, till it has at length become 
nothing but a walking novel or a speaking jest-book. The 
plays of Shakspeare and Calderon (with the exception, of 
course, of the Autos Sacramentales of the latter) are dramatic 
reproductions of the prose romances of the day, with the 
omission of the religious element which they owed to the 
monks,' just as the Tragedies of /schylus and Sophocles 
would have been mere epic dramas, had they broken the bonds 
which connected them with the elementary worship of 
Attica. But this disruption never took place. In ancient 
Greece the drama retained to the last the character which 
it originally possessed. The theatrical representations at 

Athens, even in the days.of Sophocles and Aristophanes, 

were constituent. parts..of.a_religious. festival ; the theatre 

in which they were performed was sacred to Bacchus, and 
the worship of the god was always as much regarded as the 
amusement of the sovran people. This is a fact which 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the student: if he 


Res. xx. p. 50; Lassen Il. p. 502,, it is admitted (Lassen, 1. 616, 625 ; 
x. 507) that Krishna, who stood in intimate connexion with the origin 
of the Hindoo theatre, was specially worshipped in the Saurasenie or 
eastern district (Arrian, Ind. vim. 5), and there is every reason to 
believe that he was an imported deity ; so that the Indian stage, even 
if 1 cae may have derived its most characteristic features from the 
Greek. 

1 Malone’s Shakspeare, Vol. 111. pp. 8 sqq.; Lessing, Geschichte der 
Engl. Schaubiihne (Werke, xv. 209). 
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does not keep this continually in view, he will be likely to 
confound the Athenian stage with that of his own time and 
country, and will misunderstand and wonder at many things 
which under this point of view are neither remarkable nor 
unintelligible. How apt we all are to look at the manners 
of ancient times through the false medium of our every-day 
associations! how difficult we find it to strip our thoughts 
of their modern garb, and to escape from the thick atmosphere 
of prejudice in which custom and habit have enveloped us! 
and yet, unless we take a comprehensive and extended view 
of the objects of archeological speculation, unless we can look 
upon ancient customs with the eyes of the ancients, unless 
we can transport ourselves in the spirit to other lands and 
other times, and sun ourselves in the clear light of bygone 
days, all our conceptions of what was done by the men who 
have long ceased to be, must be dim, uncertain, and unsatisfac- 
tory, and all our reproductions as soulless and uninstructive as 
the scattered fragments of a broken statue. These remarks 
are particularly applicable to the Greek stage. For in 
proportion to the perfection of the extant specimens of 
ancient art in any department, are our misconceptions of 
the difference between their and our use of these excellent 
works. We feel the beauty of the remaining Greek dramas, 
and are unwilling to believe that productions as exquisite 
as the most elaborate compositions of our own playwrights 
should not have been, as ours were, exhibited for their own 
sake. But this was far from being the case. The suscep- 
tible Athenian,—whose land was the dwelling-place of gods 
and ancestral heroes,?—to whom the clear blue sky, the 
swift-winged breezes, the river fountains, the Algean gay 
with its countless smiles, and the teeming earth? from 
which he believed his ancestors were immediately created, 
were alike instinct with an all-pervading spirit of divinity ; 
—the Athenian, who loved the beautiful, but loved it 
because it was divine,—who looked upon all that genius 


1 See some good remarks on this subject in Niebuliu’s Kleine 
Schriften, Vol. 1. p. 92, and in his letter to Count Adam Moltke 
(Lebensn. Vol. 11. p. 91). 

2 Hegesias ap. Strab. rx. p. 396. 

3 Asch. Prom. V. 87—90. 
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could invent or art execute, as but the less unworthy 
offering to his pantheism ;? and considered all his festivals 
and all his amusements as only a means of withdrawing the 
soul from the world’s business, and turning it to the love 
and worship of God,’ how could he keep back from the object 
of his adoration the fairest and best of his works ? 

We shall make the permanent religious reference of the 
Greek drama more clear, by showing with some minuteness 
how it gradually evolved itself from religious rites uni- 
versally prevalent, and by pointing out by what routes its 
different elements converged, till they became tinited in one 
harmonious whole of “ stateliest and most regal argument.”* 

The dramatic element in the religion of ancient Greece 
manifested itself most prominently in the connected worship 

lo, Demeter, and Dionysus. Thus at Delphi, the 

main seat of the Dorian worship of Apollo, the combat with 
the serpent, and the flight and expiation of the victorious 
son of Latona, were made the subject of a representation 
almost theatrical. And Clemens Alexandrinus tells us that 
Eleusis represented by torch-light the rape of Proserpine, 
and the wanderings and grief of her mother Demeter, in a 
sort of mystic drama.> Dionysus, who was worshipped both 
at Eleusis and at Delphi,® was personated by the handsomest ~ 
young men who could be found, in a mimic ceremony at the 
Athenian Anthesteria, which represented his betrothal to 
the wife of the King Archon ;? and there were other 
occasions, quite unconnected with theatrical exhibitions, in 


1 Mr. Grote remarks (Hist. of Greece, vit. p. 444), with special 
reference to the Athenian drama, that “there was no manner of em- 
ploying wealth, which seemed so appropriate to Grecian feeling, or 
tended so much to procure influence and popularity to its possessors, as 
that of contributing to enhance the magnificence of the national and 
religious festivals.” 

2 Strabo, x. p. 467: Te yap &veois Tov vovv amaye amd TaY avOow- 
tivwv aoxorAnuatwy, Toy 5é dvTws vodv Tpéwet mpds Td Oetor. 

3 Milton’s Prose Works, p. tor. 

4 Plutarch, Quest. Gr. 1. p. 202, Wyttenb.; De Defect. Orac. m1. 
PP. 710, 723, Wyttenb. 

5 Cohort. ad Gentes, p. 12, Potter. 

6 Plut. de EI Delphico, p. 591, Wyttenb.: rdv Aidyvucoy, @ Tav AcApar 

ovdey HrTov }) TG ATOAAwYL péreotiy, 


7 Demosth. in Neer. pp. 1369, 70; Plutarch, Nic. c. 3. 
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which the Bacchic mythology was made the subject of direct 
imitation! But it was not in these forms of worship that 
the Attic drama immediately originated, however much it 
may have been connected with them in spirit. The almost 
antagonistic materials of Dorian and oriental mythology had 
to seek their common ground, and the lyric chorus. of , 
the Dorians had to combine itself with the epos of the — 
Jonian rhapsode, before such a phenomenon as the full-: 
grown Tragedy of Aischylus could become possible. We 
see these ingredients standing side by side, like oil and 
vinegar, and not perfectly fused,? in the first Attic tragedy 
which we open. It is the business of the following pages to 
point out how they came together. , 

In order to do this in a satisfactory manner, we must 
constantly bear in mind the important statement of 
Aristotle,® that “ both Tragedy and Comedy originated in a 
rude and unpremeditated manner ; the first from the leaders 
of the Dithyrambs, and the seeend-from—these-who led off 
the Phallic songs.” To reconcile all our scattered informa- 
tion on the subject with this distinct and categorical account 
of the beginning of the Greek drama, we must in the first 
place confine ourselves to Tragedy. We must see how the 
solemn choral poetry of the Dorians admitted of a union 
with the boisterous Dithyramb, which belonged to the 
orgiastic worship of an exotic divinity. And, we must 
inquire how the leaders of this lyrical and Dorized Dithy- 
ramb became the vehicles of the dramatic dialogues in which 
the Tragedy of Athens carried on the development of its 
epic plots. We shall then be able without much difficulty 
to consider the case of Comedy, which exhibited in its older 
form the unmitigated ingredients of the noisy Phallic Comus. 

The following, therefore, will be the natural succession 
of the topics, to which we are invited by an inquiry into the 
origin ofthe Greek drama. As its first beginnings are to be 
sought in a form of religious worship, we must endeavour to 


1 Plutarch, Quest. Gr. 11. p. 228, Wyttenb. 
2 Aischyl. Agam. 322: 
“Otos 7 tAcipa T eyxXeas TAUTS KUTEL, 
AtxooratoivT’ dv, ob piAw, TpocevveTrats. 
5 Poet. c. 1v.; below, Part 1. 
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ascertain at starting what was the nature of the system 
which gave rise to a ceremonial capable of dramatic repre- 
sentation. It has been mentioned generally that the 
religion, which produced the drama, is essentially connected 
with the worship of the elements, and that the Greek drama 
in particular manifests itself in the cognate worship of 
Apollo, Demeter, and Dionysus. It will therefore be our 
first business to show that the Greek worship of these 
deities was implicitly capable of producing, and in fact did 
produce, both the solemn chorus of Tragedy, and the Phallic 
extravagances of the old Comedy of Athens. As however 
= comic drama, though expressing more plainly than 

ragedy the original form and the genuine spirit of the 
religion of Bacchus, borrowed_its theatrical attire from the 
completed Tragedy of Aischylus, we must trace the develop- 
ment both of the tragic chorus and of the tragic dialogue 
before we can speak of Athenian Comedy and its varieties ; 
and we shall find that the latest form of ancient Comedy, 
while it approximates to the drama of modern Europe, in 
the machinery of its plot and incidents, derives _its leading 
characteristics from the last of the great tragedians, and not 
only discards all allusions to the Phalic origin of the Comus, 
but even evades a direct reference to the religious festivals 
with which it was formerly connected. Accordingly, the 
order, in which we propose to treat the subject, will both 
exhaust the materials at our disposal, without incurring a 
risk of repetition, and will present the facts connected with 
the growth of the Greek drama in the legitimate order of 
cause and effect, and in accordance with the laws of their 
historical development. 


( ll ) 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CONNECTED WORSHIP OF DIONYSUS, DEMETER AND 
APOLLO. 


Sedr” ev xopdv, "OAVmmio1, 
emt TE KAUTGY TEwTETE XApty, Oeol, 
PINDAR. 


WHATEVER opinion may be eutertained respecting the 
indigenous character of other Greek deities, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the worship of Dionysus or 
Bacchus was of oriental origin, and that it was intrdduced 
into Greece by the Phcenicians, who, together with the 
priceless gift of the Semitic alphabet, imparted to the 
Pelasgian inhabitants of the Mediterranean coasts a know- 
ledge of those forms of elementary worship which were 
more or less common to the natives of Canaan and Egypt. 
The mythical founder of Thebes, the Phoenician Cadmus, is 
connected with both of these innovations. For while he 
directly teaches the use of letters,! it is his daughter Semele, 
who, according to the tradition, in B.o. 1544 gives-birth 
to Dionysus, the Theban wine-god.2 The genealogy of 
Cadmus connects him not only with Pheenicia, but also with 
Egypt, Libya, Cilicia, and Crete.* And the historical inter- 
pretation of the legend is simply this, that the Phoenician 


1 Herod. v. 58; Diod. m1. 67, v.57; Plin. H. N. vu. 56. 

2 Herod. u. 145. According to Herodotus, um. 49, Cadmus himself 
was a worshipper of Dionysus, and taught this religion to Melampus. 

3 The pedigree is as follows (Creuzer, Symbol. 1v. p. 8): 
Agenor, son of Neptune and Libya, in Phcenicia.___-_Telephassa. 


Cadmus. Harmonia. Phoenix. Cilix. Europa. 





IE Ed 
Polydorus. Semele. Autonoe. Agave. Ino. 


mT Jupiter. 


Dionysus. 
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navigators, who visited every part of the Mediterranean, 
carrying their commerce and their language to the distant 
regions of Spain and Britain, succeeded, after some opposi- 
tion, in establishing their own worship on the main land 
of Northern Greece about the middle of the sixteenth 
century before our era. 

In order that we may understand the true and original 
character of a religion, which the plastic fancy and eclectic 
liberalism of the Greeks modified by an intermixture of 
heterogeneous elements, it will be necessary to consider the 
forms of faith and worship, which were cultivated by the 
Phoenicians and other Semitic tribes in the country from 
which they set forth on their voyages for the purposes of 
commerce or colonisation. 

Among the Semitic nations, as in all the most ancient 
communities of men, the Sun and Moon were the primary 
objects of adoration.1 The Sun, on account of his greater 
power and brightness,? was worshipped as a male divinity 
under some one of the names Bel or Baal, and Melek, Molech, 
Moloch, Milkom, or Malchan, signifying “ Lord” or “ King ” 
respectively.2 The Moon, with her weaker light and the 
humidity which accompanied the period of her reign, was 
regarded as a female deity,* and worshipped as Asherah, the 
goddess of prosperity,° or Astarte, the bright star of heaven.® 
Each of these deities had its cheerful, as well as its gloomy 


1 The attributes and worship of these Semitic deities have been well 
discussed by F. W. Ghillany, die Menschenopfer der alten Hebréer, 
Niirnberg, 1842, pp. 118 sqq. See also F. Nork, Biblische Mythologie, 
Stuttgardt, 1842, Vol. i. pp. 12—137. 

2 Macrob. Saturn. 1. 21, 12: significantes hune deum solem esse, 
regalique potestate sublimem cuncta despicere, quia solem Jovis oculum 
appellat antiquitas. ; 

3 See New Cratylus, § 479. That the sun-god was a king was an 
idea familiar to the Greeks also. Thus Aischylus, Perse, 228: rijAe 
mpds dvouais &vakros ‘HAlov pOwacudrav. 


4 Plutarch, Js. et Os. c. 53; Macrob. Sat. 1. 17, 53. 
» IWN from WN “to be happy,’=7 maxapta. Fuerst, however 


« (Handworterb. t. p- 155), renders it socta, conjux, i.e. of Baal, as the 
Phoenician IDX (Osi) “the husband,” is an epithet of the male god. 


6 Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1083: “nil fere dubito quin ninwy idem 
sit quod IMDN, stella, kar’ ekoxhy stella Veneris, ita ut “Aorpodpxn, 
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aspect. The Sun, which ripens the fruit, also burns up 
vegetation. He is the god not only of generation but also 
of destruction. The Moon, which gives the fertilizing dew, 
is also the goddess of the dark hours of night from which 
she regularly withdraws from time to time her silver light. 
This division of attributes favoured the introduction of the 
other planets (for the Sun and Moon were classed with the 
planets) into the cycle of the deities to be worshipped. In 
his benignant aspect the Sun was occasionally represented 

iter ;1 as a malignant god he was generally superseded 
by Saturn,” though Mars assumed some of his functions as 
hostile to the human race.* On the other hand, Astarte 
was as often represented by the planet Venus as by the 
Moon.* If Mercury played any part at all it wag as a 
subordinate and inferior manifestation of goodness. In 
their supposed order of distance from the earth, the 
seven so-called planets were arranged as follows: Saturn, 
the most distant, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
the Moon. And assigning each of the 24 hours of the day 
and the night to a repeated series of the planets in this 
order, they found that if the first hour of a particular day 
was assigned to Saturn, the first hour of the following day 


quomodo Astarte appellatur (Herodian. 5,6, § 10), etymon bene referat.” 
That Astarte was the Moon is distinctly stated by Lucian, de dea Syria, 
4: ’Aordprny 5 ym doxéw Seanvalny Eupevoare And this is shown by 
her representation as a horned goddess: see the passages quoted by 
Gesenius, J. ¢. 

1 Phaethon was both Jupiter and the Sun. Cf. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
mm. 20; Athenzus, vil. p. 326 B; Horat. 2 Carm. xvi. 22: te Jovis 
impio tutela Saturno refulgens ertpuit. Cf. Jul. Firmicus, p. 328. This 
opposition between Jove and Saturn is preserved in our adjectives 
“ Jovial” and “Saturnine,” derived from the Neo-Platonic school. 

2 Propert. tv. 1, 84; Lucan,1. 650; Tac. Hist. v.4; Juv. vi. 569; 
Manetho, ml. 245: Kpdévov BAaBepatyeos aornp. 

3 Ovid, Am. 1. 8, 29 : stella tibi oppositi nocuit contraria Martis. 

4 Cicero, de Natur. Deor. 11. 23; Phil. Bybl.ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
I. 10; Theodoret, m1. Reg. Quest. 50; Augustin, Qu. in Jud. VIL; 
Suidas, s. v. Aordprn. 

_ ® Mercury is regarded as the messenger of the supreme deity, because 
he is nearest to the Sun and of equal apparent velocity (Cicero, de 
Natur. Deor. 1. 20 ad fin.; Tim. c. 9, p. 505; de Rep. vi. 17, § 17). 
Gn a identified with Apollo (Macrob, 1. 19, 16) or with the Sun 
ibid. 8). 
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would belong to the Sun, of the next day to the Moon, and 
so on in the order preserved to our times by the names of 
the days of the week.! According to the Semitic mode of 
viewing the supremacy of the distant and gloomy Saturn, 
the seventh and last day was consecrated to him,? and when 
it was discovered that the number six was a perfect number, 
it was inferred that no other period could be assigned to the 
creation of all things under his auspices.? On the seventh 
day therefore the priests clothed in black made an offering 
to Saturn in his black six-sided temple.* Similar offerings 
were made to the planets Mars and Jupiter on the third and 
fifth days of the week. But although these specialities of 
planetary worship appeared in the religious systems of most 
of the Semitic tribes, these nations were always ready to fall 
back on the general worship of the Sun and the Moon, the 
latter being also regarded as the goddess of the Earth; and 
while the former presided over all the modifications of the 
rites sacred to Baal or Moloch, the latter appears as his 
correlative in all that was either savage or lascivious in his 
peculiar worship. 

As a malignant deity, or more specifically as Moloch, the 
sun-god is tauriform® and is appeased by the offering of 
human victims. In the same capacity his sister deity, 
whether representing the Moon or the Earth, has the head of 
a cow,’ and is always connected in the oldest forms of her 

1 Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 19. p. 137, Bekker. The passage is translated 
at length in the Philol. Mus. 1. pp. 2, 3. 

2 Creuzer, Symbol. ii. p. 186. We find the same number sacred to 
Apollo and Dionysus, who are other forms of the sun-god; Creuzer, 1. 1. 
IV. p. II7. 

ty rie clear that in the opinion of Plato, who echoed Pytha- 
gorean and Heracleitean theories more immediately derived from the 
last, the @cZov yerynréyv, or the world (de Anim. Procr. in Tim. 1017 ©, 
p. 142, Wyttenb.), was indicated by a period which was represented by 
the perfect number 6, the human creation, or the state, being repre- 
sented by a series of aritlimetical calculations based on this (Plat. 
Resp. p. 546; see our interpretation of the passage, Trans. of Philol. 
Soc. Vol. 1. No. 8. 

4 Gesenius, Commentar. tiber. d. Jesaia. 1. p. 344. 

5 Macrobius, Saturnal. I. 21, § 20. 

6 Kenrick, Phenicia, pp. 315 sqq. 

7 See the figure in Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 1083, and comp. New 
Cratylus, § 470. 
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worship, with the same horrid rites. It is very interesting 
to trace this Semitic development of the idea that the Divine 
Being is wroth with man and is best appeased with the blood 
of his noblest creature, as it spreads itself along the Mediter- 
ranean till itis checked every where by the purer humanity 
and juster sentiments of the Greeks. Both in Palestine 
and at Carthage Moloch was represented by a metal figure 
either human with a bull’s head or entirely bovine, in which 
the human victims, generally children, were burnt alive.” 
There can be no doubt that the brazen bull-of.Phalaris at 
_Agrigentum was a remnant of Carthaginian or Phoenician 
worship established there,? and that the burning of human 
victims; inaugurated by Perillus, was due rather to the 
Semitic worship than to the arbitrary cruelty of a tyrant, 
whose naine, though treated with living abhorrence by 
Pindar,‘ is perhaps as mythical as that of Busiris.6 The 
fact that this bull was afterwards recognised at Carthage 
clearly proves its Semitic origin and religious use.6 The 
rescue of Athens from the worshippers of Moloch in Crete 
is described mythically as the slaying by Theseus of an 
ox-headed Minotaur, to whom the Athenians were obliged 
to send every nine years a tribute of seven youths and 
seven maidens, the sacred number of the Semitic Saturn.’ 

1 Creuzer, Symbol. 11. 447. 

2 See the passage quoted from B. Jarchi, ad Jer. vit. 31, by Winer, 
Realwérterb. s. vy. Molech; the well-known description in Diodor. Sic. 
Xx. 14; and the passage translated from Jalkut in Hyde, Hist. Rel. 
Vet. Pers.‘p. 132. 

3 See J. E. Ebert, Sued. 1. 1, pp. 41—106, quoted by Creuzer, 
Symbol. 1. p. 447; and Ghillany, Menschenopf. p. 226. 

4 Pyth. 1.95: Tov 5¢ tavpw xardKéw KauTipa vnréa vdov exOpa ddAapiw 
kaTéxet mayTa paris, where he is contrasted with the p:Adppwr aperd, 
of Croesus. 

5 The tradition that Phalaris feasted on children (Aristot. Eth. Nic. 
vil. 5, § 2) elearly identifies him with Moloch. It is not improbable 
that even the name $dAapis may be connected with the Bacchic 


attributes Sadfhs and $dAdos (i.e. with the Semitic noe and ns), and 


that he is merely himself a representative of the Aidvucos Tavpoxépws. 
If so, it will be a curious reflection that historical criticism arose in a 
_ controversy respecting the authenticity of some highly rhetorical 
epistles in Attic Greek attributed to this imaginary personage! 

§ See Cicero, in Verrem, Iv. 33. 

7 That the Minotaur was an object of worship is clear from the ree 
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Hercules similarly liberates the Italians from their thraldom 
to the semi-taurine! Cacus, who murdered men in a Gave or 
grotto corresponding to the Cretan labyrinth.2 The man 
of brass called Talos, who haunted both Crete and Sardinia, 
and slew strangers in red-hot embraces, is another form of 
the image of Moloch. Nor was the female goddess without 
her share in these homicidal rites. The Europa or broad- - 
faced moon, who is borne on the back of a bull to the 
Minotaur’s island Crete, is the same deity as the ”Aprepus 
TavporoAn of the coasts of the Euxine* to whom strangers 
were sacrificed. The interrupted sacrifice of Iphigenia 
points to the prevalence of such a rite in her worship. And 
the name *Op$woia, or “Op@ia, which was given to this 
goddess in Lemnos and elsewhere, undoubtedly referred to 
the loud wailings of her victims, for which the floggings of 
the Spartan youth were a sort of compromise.® 

Now it appears that Dionysus or Bacchus, the latter 
name and its synonym lIacchus referring to the outcries 
attending his worship, first appeared to the Greeks as a 
tauriform sun-god appeased by human victims. As late as 
the classical days of the Greek drama it was customary to 
address him as appearing in the shape of a bull, or at least 
with the horns of that animal.?’ And many of his epithets 


presentation on a vase, which exhibits the monster as about to sacrifice 
the seven Athenian maidens on an altar (Bottiger, Ideen zur Kunstmyth. 
Taf. v.). The names of Pasiphae, the mother, and Ariadne- Aridela 
CApidharav, thy “Apiadvnv Kpiites, Hesych.), the sister of the Minotaur, 
point to his true character as a form of the Sun-god. 

1 Virgil (An. vit. 192) merely calls him Semihomo, but we may 
supply the other half by a reference to Ovii’s description of the 
Minotaur as Semibovemque virum semivirumque bovem (2 Ar. Am. Y. 23). 

2 When he is called the son of Vulean, and is said to breathe forth 
fire, the reference is no doubt to the brazen statue of Moloch. 

3 Apollod. 1. 9, § 26. 4 Kenrick, On Herodotus, u. 44. 

5 Creuzer, Symbol. 1. 528. 

6 Sce the passayes quoted by Ghillany, Menschenopf. p. 225. 

7 In the Bacchx of Euripides (1008) the chorus says to the god: 
pavnb: Tudpos, and we have in 1149: Tavdpov mponyntipa cuupopas Exwy. 
In the festival of Dionysus of Elis, he was greeted as ae raipe, and 
invited to come Boéw 7odi, i.e. with a blessing (Creuzer, Symbolik, 11. 
p. 204, Iv. p. 56); and similarly he is bidden to approach kaSapai 
modi in Sophocles, Antig. 1143. The authority for the Elean usage is 
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pointed to the human blood which was shed at his altars. 
He was called ’Quadios or ‘Qwodayos, because he had human 
sacrifices at Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos,! and his name 
Zarypevs is best explained by a similar reference.? Persian 
risoners were solemnly offered up to him on the day before 
the battle of Salamis.* The Delphic oracle sanctioned the 
yearly sacrifice at Potnie in Beotia of a beautiful boy to 
Dionysus, until, asin the story of Iphigenia, a kid was 
substituted for the victim.t At the feast called Zxépea, 
a scourging of women took the place of the human sacrifice 
to Dionysus at Alea in Arcadia, in the same way as the 
boys were whipped rather than slain in honour of Artemis 
Orthosia.® 
The Semitic sun-god and his Greek representative Dion- 
ysus were not only worshipped under the form of a wrathful 
and cruel Moloch, to whom the blood of human victims was 
an acceptable and even necessary offering. He appeared 
also as the god of generation and reproduction, as the cause 
both of human life, and of that annual growth of the fruits 
of the earth,® by which human life was sustained, above all, 
as the giver of the grape, which made glad the heart of man, 
and stimulated him to all that was pleasant and joyous. In 


Plutarch, Qu. Gr. Xxxvi1., who gives the hymn addressed to Bacchus 
by the Elean women as follows: é€Aety tipw Advuce &ALov és vady ayvdy 
ovv Xapirecow és vay TH Bo€w 10d) Oiwr" elta Sis emddovow" KEE Tavpe. 
He adds the question, métepoy bt: kal Bovyevi mpooayopevovow kai 
tavpoy Tov Gedy. Euripides defines Bacchus as tavpéxepws 06s (Bacch. 
100): and he was also called tavpépuophos, BovKepws, keparpédpos, kepa- 
Ttopuns, xpvodxepws, and the like. See on this subject F’. Streber’s 
elaborate paper, Ueber den Stier mit dem Menschengesichte auf dem 
Munzen von Unteritalien und Sicilien, Munich Transactions for 1837, 
Il. pp. 453 8qq. 

? Porphyr. de Abst. 11. 55. 

2 Cruezer, Symbol. iv. pp. 96 sqq. 3 Plutarch, Themist. c. 13. 

4 Pausan. Ix. 8. 5, Id. Vrir. 22, 

6 With reference to the functions of Dionysus as the god of all ripe 
fruits, Plato calls the yevvata omdpa, or fruits which may be eaten from 
the trees, as distinguished from the aypotkos orwpa, or fruits intended 
for ulterior applications, by the somewhat strange designation of 
madi, (not maideia) Aovyvoias abnoaipiotos (Legg. 844 D). Hence 
Bacchus is called Sevdpirns; Plut. Qu. Sympos. p. 675 F; Atsen 
Til. 78 B. 

Cc 
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this capacity, he was worshipped in his Semitic home as 
Baal-Peor ;1 in Byblus, and other Semitic cities, he bore the 
name of Adonis ;* and the Jews called him also Thammuz, 
from the name of the month July, in which his worship, as 
that of the glowing and triumphant Sun, was more especially 
celebrated.? In some parts of Asia Minor the Sun, as the 
fructifying principle, was worshipped as Priapus,* and though 
this deity was really another form of Dionysus, one of the 
mythological legends made him the son of Venus, and a 
doubtful father, either Dionysus or Adonis.® In Palestine, 
and wherever it appeared, the worship of Baal-Peor was 
accompanied by frightful immoralities,°and there is every 
reason to believe that the pure and divine religion of the 
Jews, which denounced the inhuman rites of Moloch, was 
based on a still more formal repudiation of the worship of a 
deity, for whose name the Israelites indignantly substituted 
the word Bosheth, signifying “‘shame.”’ The sun-god, as the 
giver of life, was represented under the more decent type of 
a serpent ;* but the revolting emblem of the Phallus was 
openly displayed in every country to which this form of 
religion had penetrated ;? it was a necessary accompaniment 

FKeuD id 

e . \ a . 

1 VWY5 Oya or NYS only (Numbers xxv. I sqq., Xxxi. 16; Josh. xxii. 
17). The name is represented by the Fathers as BeeAdaydp or Bel- 
phegor (Etym. M. ad v.; Hieron. in Os. c. 9). 

2 Creuzer, Symb. Il. pp. 472 sqq. The name is the common Semitic 
expression for “my Lord,” and is therefore nearly synonymous with 
Baal. 

3 Ezek. viii. 14. * Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 499. 

5 Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1. 932. ® Creuzer, Symbol. 1. 411. 

7 e. g. Hosea ix. 10, “ They went to Baal-Peor and separated them- 
selves unto that shame, and their abominations were according as they 
loved.” 

8 For the serpent as the Orphic first principle, see Creuzer, Symbol. 
II. 224; Iv. 83, 85; for its use as a symbol of Saturn or Moloch, see 
Creuzer, ivid. 111. 69 ; for its use in the worship of Bacchus and along 
with the Phallus, see Creuzer, ibid. Iv. 137; Gerhard, Anthesterien, 
pp. 158, 160. It was, in fact, a type of the Agathodemon (Creuzer, 
Iv. p. 55), an Egyptian symbol (Lampridius, Heliogabal. 28), as such 
adopted by the Israelites (Numb. xxi. 8). Justin Martyr says rather 
too generally (Apol. I. 27, p. 71 A): mapa mayTl T@v vouCcuevwy Trap” 
duiv Gedy dpis cbuBoAoy péya Kal uvoTHpioy avaypapera, but from the 
context he seems to have understood its meaning. 

® See e.g. Herod. u. 48. That these figures existed in Palestine 
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of the rural feast of Bacchus in Attica;) till the last century 
it existed in all its most repulsive features in the heart of 
Christian Italy ;? and the oldest traditions derive the 
indecency of this adoration of the reproductive powers of 
nature from the drunkenness of the vine-god and his 
festival.? 

It was asa Phallic god and as the giver of wine that 
Dionysus retained his place in the worship of ancient Greece. 
And in this capacity his worship connects itself indissolubly 
with the mysteries of Demeter and her daughter, the god- 
desses of the earth and of the under-world.* Generally the 
productiveness of the earth is regarded as the result of a 
marriage between the god of the sky,—whether he appears 
as the genial Sun or as the refreshing rain,—and the goddess 
who represents the teeming earth, and weds her daughter to 
Plutus or Pluto, the owner of the treasure hidden below the 
surface of the ground, either actually, as metallic riches, or 
potentially, as the germs of vegetable growth.® To the 
last, this was the leading characteristic of the old Athenian 
worship of Dionysus, and his spring festival, the Anthesteria, 
was accompanied by mystic solemnities, pointing at once to 
this ideal of his religion, and to its Semitic origin. At this 


may be inferred from 1 Kings xiv. 23; 2 Kings xvii. 10, xxiii. 14; 
Hos. x.1. For this worship in Italy, see Plin. H. N. xxxviu. 4, 7; 
August. Civ. Dei, vi. 21, 24, 2; Arnob. Iv. 7. 

1 See e.g. Aristoph. Acharn. 243. 

2 At Isernia, one of the most ancient cities in the kingdom of Naples, 
situated in the Contado di Molise. It was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1805, a judgment, as some might think, for this iniquity. 

3 Compare Tzetzes, Chiliad. viil. 211: 

Tod oivovpylas etpetod, pnul, rod Aiyurriouv 

Tov Nae xal ’Ocipidos: 
with the tradition preserved by Berosus respecting the Phallie worship 
introduced by Ham: “hic est ille Belphegor” (says Cornelius Agrippa, 
Opp. 1. p. 63), “idolum omnium antiquissimum, quod et Chamos 
dictum est, a Chamo filio Noe, qui, teste Beroso, idcirco Esenna cogno- 
minatus est, hoc est, impudicus sive ignominiosus propagator.” 

* This subject has been recently discussed by Gerhard, iiber dée 
Anthesterien und das Verhdltniss der attischen Dionysos zum Keradienst, 
Berlin, 1858. 

_ * Petersen, geh. Gottesd. b. d. Griech., 1848, p. 17. 

6 The principal passage for this ceremonial is in the speech against 
Newra, attributed to Demosthenes, p. 1370. 

c 2 
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festival the mysteries were entrusted to the wife of the king 
Archon, and to fourteen priestesses called yépaipar, whose 
number is that of the victims sent to the Minotaur, and is 
obviously Semitic.! As the representative of the State, and 
as symbolizing the virgin daughter of Demeter, who re- 
turned to earth in the spring, the king Archon’s wife was 
solemnly espoused to Dionysus,” just as conversely the 
Venetian Doge annually married the sea, and she alone was 
admitted to gaze on the mysterious emblems of the god’s 
worship, on which the welfare of the State was supposed to 
depend, namely, the sacred serpent and the Phallus.? It is 
impossible not to recognize in this usage some connexion 
with the story of Theseus and his Cretan expedition. For 
Ariadne, whom the Athenian hero carries away from Crete 
and leaves at Naxos, becomes the bride of Dionysus. And 
the fourteen victims of the Minotaur reappear in the four- 
teen yéparpar, and in the noble youths and maidens sacrificed 
to the sacred serpent of Bacchus.* As Semele represents 
the earth,> Dionysus appears not only as her son, but also 
as her husband; for in his original form he is the main 
representative of the fructifying power of heaven. These 
oscillations in the persons of the sacred allegory need not 
create any difficulty, for the free play of fancy has combined 
and recombined the elements of the picture, like the chang- 
ing figures of a kaleidoscope. 

The forms of elementary worship, in which the powers of 
the sky and earth were personified, and which we have thus 
traced trom their Semitic origin, were established among the 
Pelasgian tribes of Greece long before the epoch called the 
return of the Heracleids, which marks the establishment of a 
Dorian, or purely Hellenic, race in the country which we 


1 Servius, ad #neid. v1. 21, Miiller, Dor. 1. 2, 2, § 14, recognizes the 
worship of Apollo, i. e. of the sun-god, in the number 7, and the En- 
naeteris in the period of the sacrifice. 

2 It was only on the day of these espousals, the 12th of Anthesterion, 
that the temple was opened (Dem. in Nezr. p. 1377). 

3 Gerhard, Myth. 450, I. * Id. Anthester. notes 43, 44. 

5 “Semele denotes the ground, not only according to Diodvrus, m1. 
61, but also according to the certain derivation of the name, as @euéAn, 
Oeuebrov (cf. HvOeuePALos); Welcker, Gétterlehre, 1. p. 536.” Gerhard, 
Anthest. note 96. 
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call by their generic name. According to the ethnographic 
results which we adopt as most probable,! the Dorians or 
Hellenes, properly so styled, were ultimately the same race 
as the Persians. And they had from the earliest times a 
sun-god of a very different character from that of the Semitic 
tribes. The Ormuzd of the Persians was a god of light and 
purity, an archer-god, the giver of victory and empire, the 
charioteer of heaven, or the rider of the heavenly steed ;? 
and the Apollo of the Dorians possessed many of these attri- 
butes. But although, as an essentially warlike people, and 
averse from agricultural employments, which they considered 
the proper occupation of those whom they had conquered 
with the spear,? the Dorians were not very likely to adopt 
for its own sake a merely elementary worship, which is the 
usual idolatry of the tillers of the soil, their national deity 
Apollo would of course retain his traditionary position as a 
sun-god; and it was quite in accordance with the usual 
procedure that he should supersede the corresponding 
divinity, whom the northern tribes found established among 
their Pelasgian or Achzan subjects. The Dorians, when 
they conquered any country, generally introduced the wor- 
ship of their own gods, but they endeavoured at the same 
time to unite it with the religion which they found esta- 
blished in their settlements. Thus they adopted the 
elementary gods of Laconia, the Tyndaride, taking care, 
however, to give their worship a military and_ political 
reference,* so as to make it coincide with the attributes of 
Apollo, whose office of leader of the army was transferred 
to them. Similarly Apollo was made the object of the 
Hyacinthia, an ancient festival connected with the elemen- 
tary religion of the Aigide.® Now the Dorians worshipped, 
along with Apollo, afemale form of that god, called by the 


1 New Cratylus, § 92. Compare Gladstone, Homeric Studies, 1. 
Pp. 545 8qq.- 

2 Varronianus, p. 61, ed. 3. 

3 See the spirited drinking song by Hybrias, the Cretan, Athen. 
p- 695 ¥, and cf. Isocr. Panath. p. 326, Bekker: Aaxedaimdvior dwedho- 
ayTes yewpyiav Kal Texvay kal BAAwY amdyTwY, 

4 See Miiller’s Dorians, 11. ch. 10, § 8, and compare our remarks in 
the following chapter of this book. 

5 Miiller’s Dor. 11. ch. 8, § 15. 
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same name (with of course a different termination), invested 
with the same attributes, and looked upon as his sister.? 
This need not surprise any one who has paid ordinary 
attention to systematic mythology; for we constantly find 
in all polytheisms sets of duplicate divinities, male and 
female. Now this is most particularly the case with those 
divinities who were the dpxyyéera: of the different nations. 
Thus there was both a Romus and a Roma,? a Vitellius and 
a Vitellia* In some instances it may be accounted for from 
the fact that the original division of the nation has been two- 
fold :> and in this way we would explain the double form of 
the national divinity of the Dorians; for it appears to us 
that they were not always tp.ydixes, but that they at first 
consisted only of the two branches of the family of Agimius, 
the Dymanes and the Pamphylians, and that the Heracleids 
were not till afterwards incorporated among them. How- 
ever this may be, the fact is certain; there were two leading 
divinities in the Dorian religion. Now in the elementary 
worship of the Pelasgians and Achzans there were also two 
divinities similarly related. These were the Sun and the 
Moon, worshipped under the related names of Helios and 
Selene, and by the Pelasgian old inhabitants of Italy, as well 
under appellations connected with the Greek, as under the 
names of Janus or Dianus, and Diana.’ In Greece, how- 


1 For instance, if Apollo was Loxrias, Artemis was Lozo, if he was 
Hecaergos, she was Hecaergé. See Miiller’s Dor. 1. ch. 9, § 2, notes 
(w) and (x) especially. Buttmann, Mytholog. I. p. 16. 

2 See Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. 1. pp. 100, ror. And sometimes deities of 
doubtful sex: compare Thirlwall in the Philol. Museum, Vol. 1. pp. 116, 
117; and on the androgynous character of Bacchus, see Welcker on 
the Frogs of Aristophanes, p. 224. 

3 Malden’s Rome, p. 123. * Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. 1. p. 14. 

5 Niebuhr, I. p. 287; comp. 224. 6 See Miiller’s Dor. 1. ch. 1, § 8. 

7 “Havos and SeAnvn are connected like #A7y and silva (cf. the proper 
name Sila, Paley, ad Propert. p. 52); Sol and (Se)luna are the same 
words under another form. 

On Janus, or Dianus, see Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. 1. p. 83; Buttmann, 
Mytholog. 11. p. 73; Doderlein, Lat. Synon. und Etym. 1. p. 6. There 
was also a “Exaros as well as a ‘Exdrn (see Alberti’s note on Hesych. s. 
v. ‘Exarow), Mr. Scott, of Brasenose College, Oxford, has given a 
further development of these principles in a very ingenious and satis- 
factory essay on the mythology of Io, which appeared in the Classical 
Museum, No. xiI. 
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ever, the original denominations of these divinities fell into 
disuse at an early period, and were rather employed to 
designate the natural objects themselves than the celestial 
powers whom they were supposed to typify; and Dionysus 
or Bacchus was adopted as a new name for the sun-god, and 
Deo or Demeter for the goddess of the Moon. These 
divinities, as we have seen above, were Pheenician importa- 
tions; and, connected as they were in many of their 
attributes with the old elementary worship of the Pelasgians, 
they soon established themselves as constituent parts of 
that worship, and were at length blended and confused with 
the gods of the country. For Dionysus was the wine-god, 
and Deo the fertile earth from which the vine sprang up. 
How natural, then, was the transition from the.god who 
gave wine to mortals, to the Sun to whose influence its 
growth was mainly owing! But if he ascended from earth 
to heaven, it was necessary that his sister deity should go 
with him ; and as his bride Ariadne shone among the stars, 
so might Demeter, Thyone, or Semele, his mother, sister, or 
wife, be also translated to the Moon, and rule amid the 
lights of night. Indeed, Bacchus himself is sometimes 
represented as a night-god, and in Sophocles he is invoked 
as the choragus, or choir-leader, of the fire-breathing stars, 
as one celebrated by nocturnal invocations. Thus Bacchus 
and Demeter were the representatives of those two heavenly 
bodies by which the husbandmen measured the returning 
seasons, and as such, though not immediately connected with 
agriculture? are invoked by the learned Virgil at the 
commencement of the Georgics.* ‘They also represented 
the earth and its productions; but there is still another 
phase which they exhibit: they were, in the third place, 
the presiding deities of the under-world.® This also admits 
of an obvious interpretation. The Greeks, as a consequence 

1 That Bacchus was the sun-god clearly appears from the authorities 
quoted by Welcker (Nachtrag zur Trilogie, p. 19°). 

2 Antig. 1130. 


8 Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 191. 
*1.5—7: Vos, O clarissima mundi 
Lumina, labentem ccelo que ducitis annum, 
Liber et alma Ceres. 


© Herod, i1.-123. 
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of their habit of imparting actual objective existence with 
will and choice to every physical cause, considered the cause 
of anything as also in some measure the cause of its contrary. 
Thus Apollo is not only the cause, but also the preventer of 
sudden death ;! Mars causes the madness of Ajax,” he is 
therefore supposed to have cured the hero of his disease ; 
the violent wind which raised the billows also lulls them to 
rest ;* night, which puts an end to day, also brings the day 
to light ;> and Bacchus, the bright and merry god, is also 
the superintendent of the orphic or black rites; the god of 
life, he is also the god of death; the god of light, he is also 
the ruling power in the nether regions.® 

The worship of Dionysus’ consequently partook of the 
same variations as that of the sun-god whom he superseded ; 
and while, on the one hand, his sufferings and mischances 
were bewailed, on the other hand, as the god of light, wine, 
and generation, as the giver of life and of all that renders 
life cheerful, his rites were celebrated with suitable liveliness 
and mirth. That mimicry should enter largely into such a 
worship, is only what we should expect.2 A religion 
which recognizes a divinity in the great objects of nature,— 
which looks upon the Sun and Moon as visible representa- 
tives of the invisible potentates of the earth, and sky, and 
under-world,—is essentially imitative in all its rites. The 
reason why such a religion should exist at all, is, as we 
have already shown in a general way, also a reason why 
the ceremonies of it should be accompanied by mimicry. 
The men who could consider the Sun as the visible emblem 

1 Miiller’s Dor. 11. ch. 6, § 2, 3. 

2 Soph. Aj. 179. 3 Id. ibid. 706. 4 Id. thid. 674. 

5 Id. Trachin. 94. For this reason, says Eustath. ad Iliad. A. p. 22, 
Apollo is called the son of Latona, tovréot:, vuxrds. Conversely Horat. 
Carm. Sec. 10: 

Alme sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas. 

® Herod. 1. 123. 

7 It seems to us that Ovdv7 or A:déyv7 is the feminine form of Aidvvaos, 
or more anciently Aidvucos. 

8 Above, p. 8. The mirror which is given to Bacchus by Vulcan is 
an emblem of the mimetic character of his worship—oiw A:ovdaov év 
xatontp@, Plotinus, Iv. 3, 12 (see the passages quoted by Creuzer in his 
note on p. 707, 1, 3, of bis edition), 
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of an all-seemg power who from day to day performs his 
constant round, the cause of light and life; the Moon, his 
sister goddess, who exercises the same functions by night ; 
the two though distant (éxarov) yet always present powers 
(mpoorarnp.or); the men who could see in the circling orbs 
of night “the starry nymphs who dance around the pole ;” 
such men, we say, would not be long in finding out some 
means of representing these emblems on earth. If the Sun 
and the ever-revolving lights were fit emblems and sug- 
gestions of a deity, the circling dance round the blazing 
altar was an obvious copy of the original symbols, and an 
equally apt representation.’ 

The heavenly powers became gods of the earth, and it 
was reasonable that the co-ordinate natural causes, of pro- 
ductiveness should also have their representatives, who 
would form the attendants of the personified primal causes 
of the same effects. The sun-god therefore, when he 
roamed the earth, was properly attended by the Sileni, the 
deities presiding over running streams ;? the goddess of the 
Moon by the Naiades, the corresponding female divinities ; 
nay, sometimes the two bands united to form one merry 
train.? To the Sileni were added a mixture of man and 
goat called Satyrs, who were sometimes confounded with 
the former, though their origin appears to have been quite 
different; for while the Sileni were real divinities of an 


1 See the author zepi Aupixay, apud Boissonade, Anecd. Gr. Iv. 
p. 458; Rhein. Mus. 1833, p. 169; cf. note on Soph. Ant. 1113, p. 224. 
Though all polytheisms are connected with the production of the 
mimetic arts, the modes of imitation differ with the nature of the 
religion. The symbols of an elementary religion are the objects of 
imitation; but in a mental religion, art is called upon to produce from 
the ideal a visible symbol. The mimicry of action is the result of the 
former, the mimicry of sculpture of the latter. Hence the primitive 
gods, who were parts of an elementary worship, were not originally 
represented by statues (comp. Miller, Humen. § 89, 90, 93). “ Ye 
eldest gods,” says Ion, 


“Who in no statues of exactest form 
Are palpable: who shun the azure heights 
Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 
Of ever-young Apollo’s minstrelsy.” 
Talfourd’s Jon, Act iii. Se. 2. 


2 Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 214. 3 Strabo, p. 468. 
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‘elementary religion, the Satyrs were only the deified 
representatives of the original worshippers,! who probably 
assumed as portions of their droll costume the skin of the 
goat, which they had sacrificed as a welcome offering to 
their wine-god.? 

Such was the religion of Bacchus as it appeared in 
Greece ; and there is no doubt that it was speedily accepted 
by the Pelasgian and Achzan tribes; that it presented 
the duplicate form, which it had exhibited in its eastern 
home; that the mixed religion became prevalent both 
within and without the Peloponnese; and that the Dorians, 
having a pair of deities corresponding in many respects to 
those objects of elementary worship which they found 
established in most of the countries they subdued, very 
naturally adapted their own religion to the similar one 
already subsisting; and that accordingly Dionysus took or 
maintained his place by the side of Apollo even in the 
Delphic worship. 

In addition to the circumstances which adapted the 
religions themselves to an amalgamation such as we find 
in their ultimate form, there were features in the rites of 
Dionysus, even in their most ancient halting-places in Crete 
and elsewhere, which recommended them to the martial 
tastes of the northern Hellenes. The dances of the Curetes 
and Corybantes were decidedly military,? and the Bacchic 
rites, at least as adopted by the Spartans, had a gymnastic 
character, which accorded well with the rigorous training of 
the female population in Laconia.* 


1 Strabo, p. 466: tovTous ydp Tivas Saipovas 7) mpomdAous Bear, K.T.A. 
Pp. 471: Kat St. od mpdmodo Oedv pdvovy GAAX Kal abtoi Beo mpoonyoped- 
Onoay, 

2 Varro, de R. R. 1. 2, 18, 19; Virgil, Georg. 1. 376—383; Ovid, 
Fast. 1. 349—360; Eurip. Bacch. 138. 3 Strabo, p. 466. 

4 There were races at Sparta between young women in honour of 
Bacchus. Hesych.: Aovuoiddes. ev Srdptn mapCevat ai ev Tois Atovucios 
Spémov aywriCoucvat, Pausan. I. 13, 7: T@ 5& Hpwi To’tTw (Atovdcov 
hryewovi) mpiy h Te Oe@ Olovaw ai Alovvoiddes Kal ai Aevarmmldes [1. 
Aevxdrodes]. Tas 5t &AAas evdexa &s Kal ad’Tas Arovvoiddas dvovdouct, 
ravtais dpduov mpoTiWeacw ayava’ Spay de oitw cHiow HAdev ex AcAPar. 
Something of the same kind appears to be alluded to in Eurip. Bacch. 
853 sqq.: ap ev mavvuxlois Xopots Ohow mote AcuKdY 76d GvaBak- 
xevovoa, 
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From this brief sketch it will be seen that the connexion 
of _the worship of Dionysus, Demeter, and Apollo, in which 
we recognize the earliest appearances of dramatic rites, was 
due_to the common elements which they contained and to 
the readiness to adopt and appropriate the representative 
forms of human thought, which is universally characteristic 
of a plastic polytheism. We are now prepared to discuss 
the choral rites of the Doric Apollo, and to inquire into the 
circumstances under which the warlike dances of the 


northern Greeks came to be used in the celebration of 
religious solemnities consecrated to the Semitic wine-god. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TRAGIC CHORUS.—ARION 


Doch hurtig in dem Kreise ging’s, 
Sie tanzten rechts, sie tanzten links. 
GOTHE. 


In the earliest times of Greece, it was customary for the 
whole population of a city to meet on stated occasions 
and offer up thanksgivings to the gods for any great 
blessings, by singing hymns, and performing corresponding 
dances in the public places. This_custom was first_prac- 
tised in the.Doric states. The maintenance of military 
discipline was the principal object of the Dorian legislators ; 
all their civil and religious organization was subservient to 
this; and war or the rehearsal of war was the sole business 
of their lives.2 Under these circumstances, it was not long 


1 This is the reason why, according to Pausan. m1. 11, 9, the ayopa at 
Sparta was called xopés. We are rather inclined to believe that the 
Chorus of Dancers got its name from the place; xopds is only another 
form of y@p-os: and hence the epithet ¢d De car an is applied to 
Athos CDi, Mid. p. 531) as well as io Sparta (Athen. p. 131-C, in 
some anapzests of Anaxandrides). Welcker’s derivation of xopés from 
xelp (Rhein. Mus. for 1834, p. 485) is altogether inadmissible. See 
farther, New Cratylus, § 280; Antigone, Introduction, p. xxix. 

? gtoatrorédov yap (says an Athenian to a Cretan, Plato, Legg. 11. 
Pp. 666) mwodrrtelay Exere’ GAA’ ovK ev BoTEot KaT@KyKéTwy. All the 
Dorian governments were aristocracies, and therefore necessarily war- 
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before the importance of music and dancing, as parts of 
public education, was properly appreciated: for what could 
be better adapted than a musical accompaniment to enable 
large bodies of men to keep time and act in concert? What 
could be more suitable than the war-dance, to familiarize 
the young citizen with the various postures of attack and 
defence, and with the evolutions of an army? Music and 
dancing, therefore, were cultivated at a very early period by 
the Cretans, the Spartans, and the other Dorians, but only 
for the sake of these public choruses :! the preservation of 
military discipline and the establishment of a principle of 
subordination, not merely the encouragement of a taste for 
the fine arts, were the objects which these rude legislators 
had in view; and though there is no doubt that religious 
feelings entered largely into all their thoughts and actions, 
yet the god whom they worshipped was a god of war,? of 
music,? and of civil government,* in other words, a Dorian 
political deity ; and with these attributes his worship and 
the maintenance of their system were one and the same’ 
thing. This intimate connexion of religion and war among 
the Dorians is shown by a corresponding identity between 
the chorus which sang the praises of the national deity, and 
the army which marched to fight the national enemies. 
These two bodies were composed, in the former case in- 
clusively, of the same persons; they were drawn up in the 
same order, and the different parts in each were dis- 


like, as Vico has satisfactorily shown, whatever we may think of his 
derivation of wéAeyuos from méAis (Scienz. Nuov. Vol. 11. p. 160). 

1 “ We and the Spartans,” says Clinias, “ ov« &AAnv &y tiva duvalucba 
@onv 1 hy év rots xopots éuddopey EvvpOers adew yevduevor.” Plato, 
Legg. p. 666, 

2 “AréAAwy— ArrédAdwv, “the defender” (Miiller’s Dor. 11. ch. 6, § 6), 
who caused terror to the hostile army. Aisch. Sept. c. Theb. 147. 

3 He was particularly the inventor of tlie lyre—the original accom- 
paniment of Choral Poetry. Pind. Pyth. v. 67: CAroAAwv) mépev re 
KiOapw dldwol re Motoay ois by Gdn, amdArcuov ayayav és mpamidas 
evvoulay, 

4 «The belief in a fixed system of laws, of which Apollo was the 
executor, formed the foundation of all prophecy in his worship.” 
Miiller, Dor. 11. 8, § 10. The Delphian oracle was the regulator of all 
the Dorian law-systems; hence its injunctions were called @euores, or 
“ordinances.” See the authorities in Miiller, 11. 8, § 8. 
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tinguished by the same names. Good dancers and good 
fichters-were-alike termed zpvAées, 1. €. mpo-tAées, or “ men of 
the vanguard ;”! those whose station was in the rear of the 
battle array, or of the chorus, were in either case called 
Wudsis, or ‘“unequipped;’? and the evolutions of the one 
body were known by the same name as the figures of the 
other.* It was likewise owing to this conviction of the 
importance of musical harmony, that the Dorians termed 
the constitution of a state—an order or regulative principle 
(koopos). Thus Herodotus‘ calls the constitution of Lycur- 
gus, “the order now established among the Spartans” 
(rov viv KatecteGta KOopov Tos YraptinTyot); Clearchus® 
speaks of the Lacedemonians who were prostrated in con- 
Sequence of their having trodden under foot -the most 
ancient order of their civil polity (i Tov madatarov THs 
TOMTUKHS KOOMOV ouvpTaTnaavres ebeTpaxyAicOycav) ; and 
Archidamus, in Thueydides,® tells his subjects that their 
good order (1d evxoopov) is the reason why they are both 
warlike and wise; and concludes his harangue to the allied 
army, when about to invade Attica, with an enforcement of 
the same principle.” 

This description of the Chorus may suffice to show, that, 


1 See Varronianus, p. 314; cf. Athen. xiv. p.628 F: 80cv kal Swxdprns 
€v ToS Tovnuact Tovs KdAALoTA XopevovTas aplatovs pnolv elvar TA 
TOAEMLA, A€ywv ows" 

Of dé xopots KdAALOTA Oeods Tio, Kpioror 
"Ev moAéuq 
oxeddy yap Somep ekorAicla Tis Hv | Xopela, K.T.A. 

* Miller thinks (Gétting. Gel. Anz. for 1821, p. 1051) that they were 
so called, because they were not so well dressed as the front-row 
dancers. 

* See Miiller’s Dorians, B. 111. c. 12,§ 10; B. 1v.c. 6,§ 4. And add 
to the passages cited by him, Eurip. Troad. 2, 3: 


év0a Nnpydwy xopor 
KadAworov txvos €teAicoove.y Todds. 

Here. Fur. 967: 698 é&eAicowy maida klovos Kikaw 

: Topeuua (1. wépevua) Seuvdv odds. 


aa, 65 5 Ap. Athen. xv. p. 681 c. wt, 04, 

‘IL. Ir: kécpov kal pvdakhy wep) rayrds mototpevol.....€vl Kdo UY 
Xpwucvous paiverOar. This word xécuos appears to be appropriated to 
dancing rather than to music: kal yap év opxhoe: kal mopelg Kaddv pev 
evoxnuooctyn kal kdopmos, x.7.A. Athen. XIV. p. 628 D, 
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being both regular and stationary, or moving only within 
the limits of a particular space, it was distinguished, in the 
latter respect, from the marching troop, which was a regular 
body of men in a state of progress, and in both respects 
from the Comus sail which was a tumultuous procession 
of revellers. e find the earliest description of the station- 
ary Chorus in Homer’s “Shield of Achilles,’ °"l where, as we 
‘Shall see presently, the Hyporcheme is intended ; and we have 
the moving or.processional Chorus by the side of the Comus 
in Hesiod’s “ Shield of Hercules.” The regularity of the 
Chorus always necessitated a leader (€fapxos), who was 
either the musician or some fugleman among the dancers, 
who “set the example’ to the others. Thus in a dirge 
the chief mourner was said “ to lead off the lament ;”* and 


1 Hom. Il. xvii. 590—606. 2 272—285. 
3 Kiister, de Verb. Med. 1. 23, 11. 5. 
* The following passages will show the usage of edpxyw; 


Iliad xvul. 50: ai 5é (Napnides) 6 dua mao 
Srhdca mewAHyovto" @eris F EE pxe ydou0. 


Ibid. 314: avTap *Axatol 
Tlavydx101 Tat pokAov dveotevdXovTo yoavTes. 
Totot 5¢ TyAclins adiwod et jpxe ydouo. 


Ibid. 604: Solw 5 kuBiotynTHpe kat’ av’tovs 
Moamijs cfd pxXovTes edlvevoy kata wéacous. 


To which we may add, 
Ti. =xiv.. 720: mapa 5’ eicay aordobs 
Ophvev étdp Xous oite orovderoay do1dnv 
Oi pév &p’ eOphveor, em) d€ orevdxovTo yuvaikes. 


With which compare II. 1. 604; Odyss. xxiv. 60. The simple a&pxew 
occurs in Iliad xix. 12. Archilochus, fr. 38, Liebel. Athen. xiv. 
p. 628 A: : 

‘Ns Atwyucot &vaKTos Kaddv €&dpEat medos 

Olda d:0UpauBov olvy cvyKepavywlels ppévas. 


Archilochus, fr. 44, Liebel. Athen. iv. p. 180 E: 


Aitds édpxwv mpds avadv AéoBioy tarhova® 


which Miiller, Dor. 11. 8, § 14 fnoke y), mistranslates. Hesays: “ there 
was always a person named é Edpxwy who accompanied the song on an 
instrument. Thus Archilochius,” &e. But e&dpyew mpds avdAdv means 
“to lead off the Peean, either by words or as a dancer, to the accompani- 
ment of the flute played by another person.” See Eurip. Alcest. 346; 
movs AlBuvy Aakeiv avddy: so that Toup has —— + mpos 
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even the chief player in a game at ball is said dpyecOa 
poAmjs ;! whence it will be seen that the words pedrecbau 
and poAwy, when used in speaking of the old Chorus, imply 
the regular, graceful movements of the dancers, and the 
Eumolpids were not singers of hymns, but dancers in the 
Chorus of Demeter and Dionysus.” 

It would appear, then, that music and dancing were the 
basis of the religious, political, and military organization of 
the Dorian states; and this alone might induce us to 
believe that the introduction of choral poetry into Greece, 
and the first cultivation of instrumental music, is due to 
them. However, particular proofs are not wanting. The 
strongest of these may be derived from the fact, that the 
Doric. dialect_is preserved in the lyric poetry of the other 
Grecian tribes. We may notice this in the choral portions 
of any Attic tragedy. Now it has been sufficiently shown® 
that the lyric poetry of the Greeks was an offspring not of 
the epos, but of the chorus songs ; and if the lyric poetry of 
the Aolians and Ionians was always (with the exception 
perhaps of Corinna’s Boeotian choruses) written in the Doric 
dialect, the choral poetry, of which it was a modification, 
must have been Dorian also.* Nor can any argument 
against this supposition be derived from the fact that the 
most celebrated of the early lyric poets were not Dorians ; 
for choral dances existed among the Cretans long before 
the time of the earliest of these poets; and it is no argu- 
ment against the assumed origin of an art in one country, 
to say that it attained to a higher degree of perfection in 


abiAdy in Athenzus, p. 447 B (Hm. ad Suid. 1. p. 348). Pausan. v. 18, 4 
speaking of the chest of Cypselus, wemoinvra: 5¢ Kal gdovoa. Motoa, Ka 
*AmdrAAwy ek apxwy THs Gdjs Kal cpiow éemlypauma yéeyparTal, 
Aatotdas ovros Tax” &vat éExdepyos ’AméAAwy, 
Motoa 3 aud’ airdv, xapiels xopds, alot kaTapyX et. 
Sophocl. Vit. p. 2; (SoowdAts) meta Avdpas yupvds GAnAmpméevos Tois 
Taavi(ovoi Tay emiikiwy €EnpXe. 
1 Odyss. v1. 101; cf. Athen. I. p. 20. 
2 Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr. Vol. 1. p. 25. 
* By Muller, Dor. B. tv..c. 7, § 11. 
4 The weight of this argument will be readily appreciated by the 
readers of Niebuhr’s Hist. Rom. 1. p. 82, Eagl. Transl. 
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_ another.! With regard to Athens in particular, it appears 
to us, that we have in some sort positive evidence that 
choruses were not instituted there until the Athenians had 
recognized the Dorian oracle at Delphi; for some old 
Delphian oracles have come down to us? particularly en- 
joining these Doric rites, a command which could hardly 
have been necessary, had they existed at Athens from the 
first. , 

It must be obvious that so long as the choral music and 
dancing of the Dorians were a religious exercise in which , 
the whole population took a part, the tunes and figures 
must have been very simple and unartificial. A few plain 
regulative notes on the tetrachord, and as much concinnity 
of movement as the public drill-masters could effect, sufficed 
for the recitation and performance of Pans in Lacedemon, 
Crete, and Delos. But, as a natural consequence of the 
importance attached to music and dancing, in countries 
where they formed the basis of religious, political, and 
military organization, it was not long before art and genius 
volunteered their services, and improvements in the theory 
and practice of instrumental music were eagerly adopted 
and imported, ar cultivated by emulous harpers in the 
Dorian states. 'The Aolian colonists of Lesbos, from their 
proximity to the coast of Asia Minor, were among the first 
who sought to accommodate the more extensive and varied 
harmonies of the Phrygians and Lydians to the uses and 
» requirements of the Dorian chorus. Terpander of Lesbos, 
who-gained the prize at the Lacedemonian Carnéia in’ B.c. 
676,° substituted the seven-stringed cithara for the old 
_tetrachord; and his contemporaries, the Greeco-Phrygian 
Olympus, and the Beeotian Clonas, exercised an influence 
scarcely less important on the flute-music of the Greeks. 
A little later, Thaletas, the Cretan, imported into the choral 
worship of his own country and Sparta a more impassioned 
style of music and dancing, which was intimately connected 


1 See Themistius, Orat. xxvit. p. 337 A, Harduin.: GAA’ ovdév tows 
KwAvel TAX Tap’ ETEépois apxyv AaBdyta mAclovos omovdis map &AAos 
TVYX GAVEL. 

2 Apud Demosth. Mid. p. 531, § 15, Buttm. 

3 Athenzeus, XIV. 0. 635 E 
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with the rhythmical innovations of Terpander and Olympus ;} 
and the Lydian Alcman, who was a great poet as well.as a 
great musician, composed songs for the popular chorus, 
which may be considered as the true beginning of lyric 

poetry. As these improvements gradually developed them- 
selves, they necessarily superseded the ruder efforts of 
the old crowd of worshippers; and the poet, as dnpsovpyds 
or “‘state-workman,’” with his band of trained singers and 
dancers, at length executed all the religious functions of the 


field of battle. It was so thoroughly identified with the 
worship of Apollo, that we cannot doubt for a moment that 
its original accompaniment was the harp (¢éputyé), with 
which Apollo himself, in the Homeric Hymn, leads a chorus 
of OCretans; he dances with noble and lofty steps, and they 
follow him, singing the sweet strains of the Iepean.* But 
as early as the days of Archilochus the flute had taken the 
place of the harp as an accompaniment to the Pan at 
Lesbos. That there was something grave and staid in the 
original Pzan may be concluded from the topics to which it 
was confined;5 and as late as the time of Agesilaus it 


1 Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr. c. x11. § 10. 
UO VIE. 385 :: 
Tis yap 5) Eetvoy Kare? &AAoOey avTds ererAOwy 
“Addov vy, ef wh Tav of Snmtoepyo? Eacww, 
Mavriv 7) intijpa Kaxa@y i) Téxrova Soupar, 
*H Kal Odom.y Gorddy, 6 Kev Téeprnow acidwr ; 
? Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 514 sqq.: 
*Hpxe 8 kpa opi, tvak Ards vids, "ATOAAwY 
hopuryy ev xelpecow Exwv, ayatdyv KbaplCwr, 
Kara cat tp) BiBds of 8& phocovtes EmrovTo 
Kpiites mpos Tlv0d, kat inmahov’ wedov 
Oiot te Kpnrav maidoves. 
Cf. Pind. N. v. 22 sqq. 
4 Archiloch. apud Athen. v. p. 180 5. : 
Aitds éfapxav mpos abddv AéoBiov manors, 
above, p. 30, note 4. 
5 The ideal of a Pan is very well given in the first Chorus of the 
D 
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was performed at the mournful feast of the Hyacinthia.* 
Whence Plato speaks with disapprobation of the later 
practice of mixing up the Pan with the Bacchie Dithy- 
ramb ;” and in general we observe that the Pan, as devoted 
to the children of Leto, is kept separate and distinct from 
the Dythyramb,* even in those countries where the worship 
of Bacchus was cultivated along with that of Apollo, and 
after the time when the characteristic Dionysian hymn was 
raised to the dignity of lyric poetry. 

From the Dorian Psan-three styles of choral dancing 
developed themselves at avery early period, and most 
probably received their chief improvements under Thaletas 
in Crete. These were the Gymnopedic, the Pyrrhic, and 
the Hyporchematic dances. The yvpvoradia, or“ festival 
of naked youths,” was held in great esteem at Sparta.* 
The immediate object was the worship of Leto and her 
children, and the music was that of the Paean. But an 
heroic and tragic character was given to the solemnity by 
its formal reference to the victory at Thyrea. The praises 
of the valiant Spartans, who fell on that occasion, were 
always sung at the Gymnopedia, and the Exarchus wore the 
Thyreatic crown.> ‘The gesticulations and steps of the boys 


Gidipus Tyrannus, 151 sqq. Plutarch (p. 389 B) calls the Pan retay- 
pevnv Kal cdppova povoar, 

1 Xen. Ages. 11. 17: otkade amedOdv eis TH ‘LaxlvOia, Smov erdxOn iro 
TOU XopoTood Toy Taava TE Oe@ ovveTeAct. 

2 Legg. Il. p. 700 D. 

3 See Pindar, Thren. Fr. 10, 103*, according to the emendations. 
which we have elsewhere proposed : 


“Evtt mev xpvoadakdtov Aatods Tekéwy aodar 
*IniLor] mordvides: 

“Eyti [8 ovykwludv tTict Kicoov oTépavoy 
"EK Ala[yicou peTap jadmevat. 


4 ‘Eoor) dé ettis GAA Kal ai yumvoraidias 514 omovdis Aakedaiuovio.s 
eloiv. Pausan, Ill. II, 9. 

5 Athen. xv. p. 678 B: OvpeaTiKol* oUTwW kaAovYTaL OTEpavaL TIVES 
mapa Aakedatpovios, &s pnot SwolBios ev TH wept Ovoi@yv, WiAlvous avTois 
pdocKkwy viv dvouderOa, dvTas ex paiwikwv> pépew F avtovs, imduvnua 
Tis év Oupéa yevouevns vikns, Tovs mpooTdtTas Tay ayouevwy Xopay ev TH 
€opTn TavTn, OTe Kal Tas Tuwvomardlas emirerovat. xopol 3d eiot To 
uey evtpocdtay maldwv, To 8 ef aplatwy avdpav, yuuvay dpxovméerwr, Kal 
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amounted to a rhythmical imitation of the wrestling match 
and pancration, which is partly implied by the absence 
of clothing. The Gymnopedic dance was considered as a 
sort of introduction to the Pyrrhic, just as the exercises of 
the Palestra in general were a preparation for military 
discipline. ‘To be able to move rapidly in armour was a 
leading accomplishment of the Greek hoplite, and we are 
expressly told that the Pyrrhic, which was danced by boys 
im armour, was a rapid dance.* Beyond this rapidity of 
motion, it had no characteristic steps; the distinctive move- 
ments were those of the hands, whence it was called a 
‘manual gesticulation” (xe:povoyia), and might be performed 
by the horsemen as well as by the foot-soldier.- Connected 
with the rites of the Curetes in Crete, and of the Dioscuri 
in Lacedemon, the Pyrrhic was danced in later times to the 
notes of the flute; and the same was the case with the 
Castoreum and the embateria. But we have positive 
evidence that the lyre was the original accompaniment in the 
Cretan and Spartan marches, and that the flute was substi- 
tuted only because its notes were shriller and more piercing. 
The Hyporcheme was, as its name implies,’ a dance express- 
ing by gesticulations the words of the accompanying poem. 
It had thus, in effect, two different kinds of leaders. Going 
back to the earliest description of this dance, we find that 
not only is the citharist, who sits in the middle of. the 





addvtwy Oarhrov Kal "AAKuavos Gouata, Kal Tovs Atovucoddtov Tod 
Adkwvos maavas, See Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clement. Tom. 11. p. 74, n. 4. 

1 Athen. xiv. p. 631 B. 

2 Athen. xIv. p. 630 p. The same is indicated by the Pyrrhic (“~) 
and Proceleusmatic (“~~~) feet, which are attributed to this dance. The 
latter, to which the évdmAuos puOuds refers, is tantamount to the anapest, 

which is the proper rhythm for embateria. 

* This must be the meaning of what Pindar says of Bellerophon 
and Pegasus, O. x1Il. 86: dvaBas 8 ev0ds evomAia xaAKwOels Eraser. 
Of. Virg. Georg. 111. 115 sqq.: 

Frena Pelethronii Lapithe gyrosque dedere 
Impositi dorso, atque equitem docuere sub armis 
Insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superbos. 

4 Miiller, Dor. Book iv. c. 6,.§ 6, 7, On the orgiastic nature of the 
flute-music see Aristot. Pol. vit. 7, § 9. 

° See Gesner, on Lucian de Saltat. (Tom. vy. p. 461, Lehmann.) 

. ce 
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chorus and sings to his lyre while the youths and maidens 
dance around him, described as leading off (é&épywv) their 
podry, or rhythmical steps and gesticulations, but that 
there are always two chief dancers, sometimes called 
“tumblers” (xvBiornrqpe), by whose active and violent 
motions the words of the song are expressed, and the 
main chorus regulated! These leaders of the chorus 
seem to have been essential to the Hyporcheme, and 
particularly to that species of it which was called the 
“‘Crane” (yépavos), where they led forward the two horns 
of a semicircle until they met on the other side of the altar 
of Apollo. The Hyporcheme originated in Crete, and was 
thence imported into Delos, where it seems to have retained 
its primitive characteristics even in the days of Lucian.® 
Though connected originally with the religious rites of 
Apollo,‘ it was subsequently introduced into the worship of 
Bacchus by Pratinas,° and into that of Minerva of Iton by 
Bacchylides.® 

We have treated more at length of these three sorts of 
choral dances, because each of them had its representative 
in the dramatic poetry of a later age. This appears from a 
curious passage in Athenzus, probably derived from some 
author of weight :* “There are,” he tells us, “three dances 
in scenic poetry, the Tragic, the Comic, and the Satyric; and 
likewise three in lyric poetry, the Pyrrhic, the Gymnopedic, 
and the Hyporchematic ; and the Pyrrhic indeed corresponds to 
the Satyric, for they are both rapid” (he had given just before 
a reason for the rapidity of the Satyric dance). “ Now the 


1 Compare Jl. xvii. 591—606 (Od. 1v. 17—19) with Hymn. Apoll. 
182—206. 

* See the passages quoted by Miiller, Dor. 11. 8, § 14, note g. 

3 De Saltat. § 6: °Ev AnAg...raldwy xopol ouvedtortes em” avA@ xal 
KiOdpa of wey exdpevoy, bTwpxovvTo Sé of Apioto1, mpoKpibevTes CE adTar. 
Ta your Tois xopois ypapdueva TovToIs Gouata, Vropxhuata €xaAciTo: 
where of &pioro. manifestly agree with the xuBiornripes, which was 
another name for particularly active dancers. 

4 See Menandr. de Encom. p. 27, Heeren : Tovs wéev yap eis "AméAAwVa 
maavas Kal vropxhuata voulCouer. 

5 Athen. p. 617. S Fragm. ed. Neue, p. 33. 

7 Athen. p. 630 D. He quotes Aristocles, Aristoxenus, and Scamo. 
With regard to the Hyporcheme cf. Athen. 21 D: # 5 Ba@vAAeos 
[Soxnots | iAapwréoa Kat yao vrdoxnud Tt TovToy SiaTlbecOa:, 





x 


- 
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Pyrrhic is considered a military one, for the dancers are boys 
in armour; and swiftness is needed in war for pursuit and 
flight. But the Gymnopedic dance is similar to the Tragic 
which is called: emmeleia; both these dances are conspicu- 
ously staid and solemn. The Hyporchematic dance coincides 
in its peculiarities with the Comic, and they are both 
full of merriment.” 

The Bacchie hymn, which was raised to the rank of choral 
and lyric poetry among the Dorians, was the .Dithyramb, _ 
which is regularly opposed to the Paan.} 7 age no 
doubt, it was nothing more than a Comus, and one too of 
the wildest and most Corybantic character. A crowd of 
worshippers, under the influence of wine, danced up to and 
around the blazing altar of Jupiter. They were probably 
led by a flute-player, and accompanied by the Phrygian 
tambourines and cymbals, which were used in the Cretan 
worship of Bacchus.? The subject of the song was properl 
the birth of Bacchus,? but it is not ‘improbable that his 
subsequent adventures and ¢ escapes may have been occasion- 


“ally celebrated ;* and it is a reasonable conjecture that the 


Corypheus occasionally assuined the character of the god 
himself, while the rest of the Chorus or Comus represented 
his noisy band of thyrsus-bearing followers. Whatever 
opinion we may agree to form respecting the etymology of 
the name, it is at least.clear, from any justifiable analysis of 
the word Av-Ovpapfos, that it was addressed to the king of 


1 Plut. De EI Delphico, Pp. 593: biboBoay yap, Alaxvaos prot, Mperet 
S1BbpauBor 6 duapreiv ovryico.voy Avovicw’ Te 5E [AmdAAwvt] Toya TET AY- 
mevny Kar odppova Hodoay. Thid. Pp. 594: Tov mey GARY eviauToy TaLave 
Xpaovrae teph TAS Buoias, dpxouevov é dé XEtpavos emeyelpayTes d10UpauBor, 
Tov d€ Taidva KatamavoayTes TpEls pHvas ayT €xelvov TovTOV KaTa- 
KadovvTa Tov Oedy, See also above, p. 34, note 3 

2 EKuripides, Bacch. 123—133, distinctly identifies the worship of 
Bacchus with the Corybantic adoration of Demeter. 

* Plato, Legg. 11. p. 700 B: matwves €tepoy, Kal &AAO Atoviaou 
events, ola, d.0tpapBos Aeyouevos. 

* This may be inferred from Herod. Vv. 67: kad on pds, Te TaAden 
QUTOU TparyiKotat Xopotor eyépaipoy Thy péy Ardyugoy ov TimewyTeEs, TOY 
dé “ASdpyoror. 

5 Bacchus is called 6 @apxos by the Chorus of Bacchanalians in 
Euripides (Bacch. 141), and it seems obvious that the dithyramb must 
haye endeavoured to represent the @facos in all its parts. 
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the gods;? and Bacchus belonged, as we have already seen, 
to a branch of Greek religion which admitted an assumption 
of his character on the part of his votaries. 

Axton, a celebrated cithara-player (xiOapwdds) of Methymna 
in Lesbos, who flourished in the days of Stesichorus and 
Periander, (i.e. about.600-B.c.) is generally admitted to have 
been the inventor of the cyclic chorus (xt«dios xopds), In 
which the Dithyramb was danced around the blazing altar 
by a band of fifty men or boys,” to a lyric accompaniment. 
So intimately is Arion connected with this improvement, 
that he is called the son of Cycleus. We must be very care- 
ful not to confuse between this invention, or adaptation, of 
Arion’s, and the improvements introduced into the older 
style of Dithyrambic poetry, some one hundred years later 
by Lasos of Hermione, the teacher of Pindar and the rival 
of Simonides.* It is quite clear that the Dithyramb of 
Lasos gave rise to the style of poetry which existed under 


1 We have elsewhere discussed the etymology of this word at some 
length (New Cratylus, §§ 317 sqq.), and have endeavoured to show that 
- it is the word @vpauBos= OplauBos appended to the dative of Zeds; that 
the termination is &uBos =taufos, a word denoting a dance of people in 
close order, or a hymn sung by such a body; and that the root @up= px 
is the same as that which is found in @vp-oos. To this opinion we still 
adhere. The only doubtful point, as it appears to us, is the explanation 
of the root of @vpcos. Hartung (Classical Museum, vi. p. 372 sqq.) 
propaies to connect @vpauBos with @épuBos. If the one were really a 

y-form of the other, it would be @dpuuBos, not @vpauBos. Cf. képupBos, 
YuuBos, &e. As however the dithyrambic dance was called tup-Bacia 
(Jul. Poll. 1v. 104: rupBacla S€ exadrciro Td dpxnua Td SiOvpauBindy), 
and as the root @vp-, @op-, Opo-, Op:-, might be connected with that of 
tvpBn, turba, from which this tupBacia is formed, a question might 
arise whether the name of the @vpcos was derived from the tumultuous 
clamours (@pdos, @poéw, OpvdAdros, &e.) of the Olacos of Bacchus; or 
whether it was expressive of the symbolical meaning of the Bacchic 
staff with its accompaniments. 

2 Schol. Pind. Ol. x11. 26. Simon. Zpigr. 76: 

Bewoplaov dé tis vids ’Aplorelins exophyer 
Tlevrjcovt avipav card paddytt xope. 

3 Some of the older grammarians were unable to make this dis- 
tinction. Thus the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Aves, 1403) says: 
’Avtimatpos S¢ Kal Evppdrios év Tots drouvhuact pact rods kuKAlous Xopods 
oThoct mpatov Adoov toy ‘Epuiovéa, of 5& apxaidtepor “EAAGYiKos Kat 
Atkalapyos "Apiova Tov MnSumvaioy, 
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that name for many years, after the full development ot 
Tragedy and Comedy, and which is always distinguished 
from the dramatic chorus. Instead of passing from the 
flute of the Comus to the lyre of the Chorus, it multiplied 
the appoggiaturas of the flute accompaniment. Instead of 
assuming more and more a dramatic form, it is expressly 
described as having been distinguished from Tragedy and 
Comedy by its expository style, and by the pre-eminence 
given to the poet’s own individuality.2 Instead of approxi- 
mating to the language of ordinary life, it became more and 
more turgid, bombastic, affected, and unnatural. Even 
Lasos himself indulged in an excess of artificial refinement. 
He composed odes from which the sibilants were studiously 
excluded; and his rhythms were conveyed in prolix metres, 
which dragged their slow length along, in full keeping with 
the pompous phraseology, which was to the last days of 
Greek literature regarded as a leading characteristic of the 
Dithyramb.* Pindar, the great pupil of Lasos, speaks with 
disapprobation of this style of Dithyramb, which, however, 
his own better example failed to correct: ‘“‘ Formerly,” he 
says, “the Dithyramb crawled along in lengthy rhythms, 
and the s was falsified in its utterance.” * Again, while the 


1 Plut. Mus. p. 666, Wyttenb.: Adoos 5é 6 ‘Epyuoveds eis thy d:0upap- 
Bichy aywyhy petactioas tovs puOyods Kal TH TGV avrA@y ToAVPwria 
KaTaKkoAovenoas mAclooi Te POdyyous Kal Sieppimmevors Xpnodmevos eis 
KeTabeow THy mpoiTdpxXovoay Hyarye movolKhy. 

2 Plat. de Republ. 11. p. 3940: dri Tis momnoeds Te Kad uvOorAoYius H 
pev 51d piphoews bAn eotly, dorep ob A€yes Tpaywdia Te Kal Kwuwdia, 7 
d¢ 80 amayyeAlas ad’tod Tod mointov, etpos F by aithy pddriotd mov 
ev d:8upduBors. 

3 See Aristoph. Pax, 794—7; Aves, 1373 sqq. Hence Sd:6vpauBddys 
signifies tumid and bombastic. Plato, Cratyl. p. 409 c. Cf. Hipp. 
Maj. p. 292 c. Dionys. Hal. de adm. vi dem. p. 1043, 10. Philostrat. 
P. 21, 6: Adywr iddav ob 5:0vpayBwdy, on which the Scholiast, published 
by G. I. Bekker (Heidelberg, 1818), says: d:0vpauBddy ouvbérors 
évopacr Cepvuvomerny Kal exToTwTATOLs TAG MATL TWOLKLAAOMEVHY* TOLODTOL 
yap of S:0vpauBor re Stovuclwy TeAcTaY Aapwpunmevot. 

4 Fragm. 47: Uply mer eipre cxowortéverd 7 d01da SibupduBav 

Kat 7d cay KiBdadroy avOpemoicw amd oTopdtoy. 
The adjective sxoworevfs refers to rhythm, as appears from Hermo- 


genes, de Invent. 1v. 4 (Vol. 111. p. 158, Walz), who, after defining the 
«dupoand the c@Aoy says: Td 5¢ brép Td Hpwikdy oXoLVOTEVES KEKANTAL 


-_ 
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Dithyramb, as reformed by Arion, clung to the antistrophic 
and epodic forms introduced into the chorus by his contem- 
porary Tisias, who derived his better-known surname 
Stesichorus from the stability which he thus gave to the 
movements of his well-taught body of dancers, the Dithyramb 
of Lasos eventually became monostrophic, and returned in 
form to the primitive Comus, in the same proportion as it 
reverted to its original mimicry.2, Above all, while the 
Dithyramb of Arion, influenced by the sedateness of the 
Doric muse, shook off by degrees all remembrances of the 
drunken frolics in which it took its rise, the other Dithy- 
ramb retained to the end many of its original characteristics. © 
Epicharmus, who was a contemporary of Lasos, alludes to 
it in precisely the same manner as Archilochus, who 
flourished two hundred years earlier. That ancient poet 
says, that ‘“‘he knows how to lead off the Dithyramb, the 
beautiful song of Dionysus, when his mind is dizzy with the 
thunder of wine.” Epicharmus tells us that “ there is no 
Dithyramb, if you drink water.”* And Simonides, the rival 
of lLasos, describes the Dithyramb as sung by noisy 


- Bacchanalians crowned with fillets and chaplets of roses, 


and bearing the ivy-wreathed thyrsus.’ 


Xphowuoy mpoomios padrwrTa Kal tats Tav mpooiutwy mepiBoAats. The 


second line alludes to the @dai aovypo: of Lasus: see Athen. vu. p. 


sc: 
1 See the explanations given by the grammarians and lJexicographers 


-of the proverbial phrases rdvrta oxr#d, tpla Strnorxépov, and ovde Ta Tpla 


Ernoixdpov yiyveckers. With regard to the significance of his name. 
as applicable to the Bacchic Chorus in particular, it is worthy of 
remark that when the Delphic oracle (apud Dem. Mid. p. 531) enjoins 
the establishment of the Dorian form of Dionysiac worship at Athens, 
it expressly uses the phrase iordyva: xopér. 

* Aristotle, Probl. x1x. 15, p. 918, Bekker: paAdov yap te wéAct 
avaykKn mimetoba 7) Tots phuaciw 81d Kat rf SiOdpauBot, ererdy pimntixot 
eyévovTo, ovKeTt Exovoew avTioTpdpous, TpdTEpoy Sé Eixor. 

3 Above, p. 30, note 1. 

* Apud Athen. p. 628 B. 

ovkK €or OiOipaufos, bxx’ HSwp wins. 
5 Simonides, Frag. 150, Bergk, Anthol. Pal. 11. p. 542. 
TloAAdKt 5) pvAts "Akauayridos ev xopoiow* Opa 
"AvwrAdAvkay Kiccopdpors ert d:bvpauBors 
Ai Avovvoiddes, wlrparor SE Kal podwy adrors 
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Although Arion was a Lesbian, it was in the great Dorian 
city of Corinth that he introduced his great choral improve- 
ments. In enumerating the various inventions which were 
traced to that city, Pindar asks: “ Where else did the graces 
of Bacchus first make their appearance with the ox-driving 
Dithyramb ?” alluding to the ox which was sacrificed as a 
type of the god, who was also worshipped under this form.' 
The account which is given of the specific improvements 
imported into the Dithyramb by Arion, though brief, is very 
distinct; and it is quite possible, from the notices which 
have come down to us, to draw up an accurate description of 
this Bacchic chorus as it was exhibited at Corinth in the 
days of Periander. 

Of our authorities, the two most explicit are the earliest 
and the most recent, which stand related to one another as 
text and commentary. Herodotus tells us that ‘“ Arion 
was the most eminent cithara-player of his time, and that 
he was the first, as far as Herodotus knew, who made 
poems for the Dithyramb, who gave a name to these poems, 
and regularly taught the Chorus; and that he did this at 
Corinth.”* The lexicographer Suidas gives the same in- 
formation, but at greater length, and in such a manner as 
to show that Herodotus was by no means his only authority. 
He says: ‘ Arion, the Methymnezan, a lyric poet, the son 
of Cycleus, was born about the 38th Olympiad. Some 


Sopay aodav éeoxiacay Aurapay eipay, 
O? révde Tplroda cpicr udprupa Baxxlwy adbrwv 
en Ojjkav’ Kikuvveds 8 ’Avtiyéevns edidackev &vdpas. 
The student, however, must take care to remember that the Dithyramb 
never actually became a Comus after it had once been raised to the 
dignity of a Chorus. Even Pindar’s processional songs, though 
nominally performed by a Comus, were invested with the dignity of 
choral poetry, and Comedy itself became at last choral. See note on 
Pindar, Fragm. 45, p. 344. 
1 Olymp. x11. 18: 
ral Aiwyboou moe c&epavev 
Sbv BoynaAdra xapites diGupduBy ; 
See above, p. 16, note 7. 
* Herod. 1. 23: *Aplova—édvta x.Capwddv tav TéTe edyTwy ovdevds 
Sevrepov: Kal SiOvpayBov, mparov avOpHrwy TOV ijucis 1Sucy, TorhoayTd TE 
Kai dvoudcavTa Kat diddtavTa év Kopivdy, 
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have told us that he was a scholar of Aleman. He is said 
to have been the inventor of the tragic style; and to have 
been the first to introduce a standing-chorus, and to sing 
the Dithyramb; and to give a name to what was sung by 
the Chorus; and to introduce Satyrs speaking in verse.”* 
As these accounts are in strict agreement with one another, 
and with all the scattered and fragmentary notices of Arion 
which we meet with elsewhere, we may conclude that we 
have here a true tradition, and proceed to interpret it 


wailed the sorrows of Bacchus, or commemorated his wonder- 
ful birth, in spontaneous effusions accompanied by suitable 
action, for which they trusted to the inspiration of the 
wine-cup. This is the meaning of Aristotle’s assertion that 
this primitive Tragedy was_‘‘ extempore” (avrocyediacrixny*) 
and some such view of the case is necessary to ex- 
plain Archilochus’ boast that he can play the part of leader 
in the Dithyramb when the wine is in his head;° for this 
presumes a sudden impulse rather than a premeditated 
effort. Arion, however, by composing regular poems to be 
sung to the lyre, at once raised the Dithyramb to a literary 
position, and laid the foundations of the stately super- 
structure which was afterwards erected. 2.)He turned the 
Comus, or moving crowd of worshippers, into a standing 
Chorus® of the same kind as that which gave Stesichorus — 


1 Suidas: *“Aplwy MnOuuvatos, Avpixds, KukA€ws vids, yéyove kara Thy 
An’ dAvumidda tives 5& Kal wabnthy “AAkpavos iordépnoay avtéy. Syparpe 
dé dopara, mpooluia eis ern B’. A€yerar 5e Kal TparyiKod Tpdmov edpeThs 
yevéoOat, Kal mp@ros xopby orijoa Kat Si0vpauBov dou kal dvoudoa Td 
adduevov bd TO Xopov kal caTipovs eiveveyKelv EupeTpa A€yovTas. 

? Dio, m1. p. ror; Phot. Cod. 239, p. 985; Schol. Pind. OJ. x1. 18; 
Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 1403. 

3 This is the true force of the phrases morjoa, doat Td Si6vpauBor. 

4 Aristot. Poet. c. iv. 

5 See the lines of Archilochus quoted above, pp. 29, 30. 

6 Suidas: xopiy orjoa. Schol. Pind.: gornce 5 abrdy [roy KbKALoy 
xepév|. This standing chorus nevertheless might perform éfeAryyol 
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his surname. In fact, the steps of the altar of Bacchus 
became a stage on which lyric poetry in his honour was 
solemnly recited, and accompanied by corresponding gesticu- 
lations.“<3) He was the inventor of the tragic style (rpayucot 
tporov evperys). ‘This means that he introduced a style of 
music or harmony adapted to and intended for a chorus of 
Satyrs.! For the word tpdyos, “ he-goat,’” was another name 


for odrvpos, the goat-eared attendant of Bacchus ;* and ‘we 
have just seen that Suidas specifies the appearance of satyrs 
_“discoursing,” or holding a sort of dialogue, in verse, as 


one of the peculiarities of Arion’s new Dithyramb. ( 4,)He 


ave a name to what was sung by the Chorus.? “What 
name? Not d0’payBos, for that was the common designa- 
tion in the time of Archilochus, some one hundred years 
before. As Arion substituted for the riotous Comus a 
stationary and well-trained Chorus, that which was sung— 
the dovdy—could not be a kwuwdia or Comedy ; but, as being 
the hymn of a Chorus of tpayou or “ satyrs,” it was naturally 
termed a zpaywoia.* This name could have nothing to do 





with the goat, which was the subsequent prize of the early \ 


a 


Attic Tragedy; for we are expressly told, that in Arion’s ; 


days the ox was the prize®. Nor could it imply that the } 


goat was the object of the song, as if tpaywdds signified a 


and other evolutions on the ground to which it was limited. The 
Chorus, as a whole, was stationary, though the separate dancers were 
in motion. 

1 On the tpdro, “styles” or “harmonies” of Greek music, the 
student may consult Miiller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 152 [202]. 

2 Hesych.: Tpdyous: catipovs—oid Td tpdywv Gta exew. Htym. M.: 
Tpaywola Ort Ta OAAG Of Xopol ek caTipwy avvicTayTo, ods exdAouY 
Tparyous. 

3 Herodotus says, dvoudoavra troy d:00pauBov: but Suidas more 
definitely, dvoudoa Td gdduevoy id Tov xopod. 

* It is pretty clear that tpaywdia was the name of a species of lyrical 
poetry antecedent to, and independent of the Attic drama. See Bockh 
in the Appendix to this Chapter. Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 244: “The 
lyrical Tragedy was a transition step between the Dithyramb and the 
' regular drama. It resembled the Dithyramb in representing by a 
chorus Dionysian and other myths (hence the Pans of Xenocritus 
were called myths, because they related heroic tales), and differed from 
it in being sung to the lyre, and not to the flute.” 

® Athen. p. 456 D; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. x11. 18. 
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man 06s tpdyov deide.4 . For, as _xiPapwdds means a man . 
who sings to the cithara, so tpaywddés_ and kwywdds denote 
the singer whose words are accompanied by the gesticula- 
tions or movements of a Chorus of Satyrs, or a Comus of 
revellers. That the form of Doric Chorus, which Arion 
first adapted to the Dithyramb, was the Pyrrhic, appears 
from what has been stated above.? It was probably not 
till the days of Thespis that the Gymnopeedic dance appeared 
as the Tragic Emmeleia. In Arion’s time the tragic style 
was still a form of the Dithyramb, strictly confined to the 
worship of Bacchus, to which the poet had been habituated 
in the early days of his Lesbian life,? formally satyrie in the 
habiliments of its performers, and in every sense a new and 
important branch of the Dorian lyric poetry. 

About the time when Arion made these changes in the 
Dithyramb at Corinth, we read that a practice began to 
obtain in the neighbouring city of Sicyon which could not 
be altogether unconnected with Arion’s “tragic style.” The 
hero Adrastus was there honoured with Tragic Choruses. 
And the tyrant Cleisthenes, for political reasons, restored 
these choruses to Bacchus. The tendency, which was 
thus checked, shows that the Dithyrambic Chorus of Arion 
had proved itself well adapted for the representation of 
tragic incidents, and especially of those misfortunes which 
were traceable to an evil destiny ; for Adrastus was a type 
of unavoidable suffering,? brought down by the unap- 
peasable vengeance of heaven; and every reader of the 
later Greek Drama is aware that this was a main ingredient 
in the plots of the more finished Tragedies, in which the 
divine Nemesis was always at work. There may, therefore, 


1 This is Ritter’s opinion; ad Arist. Poet. p. 113. 

2 It appears too from Aristophanes (Ranzx, 153) that Kinesias, who 
was a celebrated Dithyrambist, was also renowned for his Pyrrhies, 

3 Bahr, ad Herod. l. ¢. 

4 Of 3¢ Sixvdvior edOecay peyadwor) Kdpta Tidy Tov ”Adpnotoy... Tc 
Te 5) HAAG of Sixvdvior eriuwy Toy *AdpnoToy, ka) 5) mpds, Ta wabea adTod 
TparyikotcL xXopoiar eyépaipov' Toy mevy Ardyucoy ov TiméwyrTes, Tov BE 
“Adpnotrov. KaAeiobevns 5é xopods pev TG Atcoviow amedwKe, Thy Se BAAN 
Ouolnv TS Medavinmy TadTa wey és” Adpynotdy oi meroinro. Herod. v. 67. 

5 His name, as is well known, indicated as much. See Antimach, 
p. 71 (apud Strab, p. 588). 
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be some foundation for the claims set up by the Sicyonians.? 
By transferring the Bacchic Chorus to the celebration of 
other heroes, they made a step even beyond Arion towards 
the introduction of dramatic poetry properly so called; and 
it is very possible that Epigenes of Sicyon may have been 
the first of a series of sixteen lyrical dramatists ending with 
Thespis,? to whom, as we shall shortly see, we owe the 
actor,* the dramatic dialogue, the stage, and the epic 
elements of the Athenian Tragedy. 
_ The only specimens of the Greek choral poetry which 
have come down to us complete are a certain number of the 
Epinician or triumphal Odes of Pindar, who was born three 
ter Aischylus, who was more than once an honoured 
guest at Athens after the establishment there of the tragic 
drama, and whose intercourse with Auschylus, in Attica and 
in Sicily, is attested by more than one indication of bor- 
rowed phraseology. We cannot therefore conclude the 
present chapter without endeavouring to ascertain how far 
the performance of one of Pindar’s Epinician Odes partook 
of a dramatic or histrionic character. 

We have already seen, on the authority of Plato, that the 
melie poem presumed a direct communication from the poet 
himself—it was &¢ arayyeAias atrod tod rounrod, in other 
words, it represented the author of the poem as speaking in 
his own person, and was therefore distinguished from the 
imitative dialogue of dramatic poetry.* Now the éruwik.ov 
in particular belonged to the class of éyxayc, which by the 


1 rpaywdias ebpetad wey Sicvdvior, TeAeoLoupyol 5€é’"Artixot. Themist. 
Orat, XXVII. 337 B. 

See also Athen. xiv. p. 629A: "Audlwy—tyecOal now ev ‘EAiKan 
waldwv opxnoets pete omovdis maparibeuevos apxatoy eriypaupa 
765: 

’"Auddtep, wpxevuay Te Kal ey Méoats edidacKov 
“Avdpas, 6 3 avAntas hv ~Avakos biadeds 

Ein) d¢ Baxxeldas Sikve@vios. % pa Oeoior 
Tots Sixvave KaAdy TOUT’ ameKeiTo yéepas. 

? Suidas in Oéems. 

3 Athen. xiv. p. 630C: ouvéotnke St Kal Sarupixh waca moinois 7d 
maraidy ex xopav, &s Kal H TéTE TPaywdla’ Sidwep OSE UMOKpPLTaS EiXoV. 

4 Plat. Resp. 11. 3940. Ast interprets amayyeAia as “ea exponendi 
ratio qua poeta lyricus utitur qui suis ipse verbis omnia refert, suze ipse 
mentis sensa explicat.” 
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nature of the case implied a festive meeting! and more than 
any other form of melic poetry allowed the bard freely to 
introduce his own personality. It does not, however, 
follow from this that the poet was always present in person, 
and took an immediate part in the public performance of 
his ode. On the contrary, as the triumphal ode was gene- 
rally celebrated in the victor’s native city, and sometimes 
repeated from time to time on the anniversary of his 
success, the poet would more frequently than otherwise be 
absent, and if the ode contained any direct érayyedia from 
the author, he must have been represented by the leader of 
the chorus, who thus became, to all intents and purposes, 
an actor, or the exponent of an assumed personality. It is 
probable in itself that there was a class of persons, who laid 
themselves out for this species of impersonation, and the 
fact that it was so is proved by the Orchomenian Inscription 
(No. 1583), quoted in the Appendix to this Chapter. We 
find there that a certain Theban named Nicostratus gained 
the prize at the Charitesia as xwywdds in regard to the 
erwikia, i.e. not the celebration of the victory, as Béckh 
supposes, but the songs composed for that celebration. 
For in order to sing the érixwpiav avdpdv KAvTav Oma, as 
Pindar calls it,? it was necessary that there should be a 
Kwpwoos, a leader of the band, that is, either the poet himself, 
who is mentioned in the following inscription,? or some 
professional leader, like this Nicostratus. There is suffi- 
cient evidence in Pindar’s odes to prove that the drayyeAia 
of the poet himself was thus undertaken by a professional 
representative, who was distinct from the teacher of the 
Chorus. 

There are two of Pindar’s Epinicia, the sixth Olympian 
and the second Isthmian ode, in which the poet directly 
addresses the xopodiddoxados. In the fifth strophe of the 
former he says ;* “ now urge your comrades, Atneas, first 
to sing of Hera Parthenia, and then to make known whether 
we truly escape from the old reproach—Beotian sow! For 

ou are a true messenger, the despatch-staff of the fair- 
aired Muses, a sweet-mixing cup of loudly uttered songs. 


1 Below, Chapter v. 2 Pyth. x. 6. 
31,47: Ta emwixia Koumdiav ToinThs. * vv. 87 8qq. 
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Then tell them to remember Syracuse and Ortygia.” There 
is every reason to believe that this ode was sung at Stym- 

halus in Arcadia. Agesias had driven the mule-car him- 
self at Olympia, otherwise the allusion to his danger? would 
have no meaning; but the chariot driven by his friend 
Phintis formed part of the triumphal procession which 
accompanied the performance of the ode, as appears from 
the address to the charioteer.2. The “unenvying citizens,’* 
who are represented as taking part in the song of victory, 
are of course the Arcadians, tacitly opposed to the envious 
Syracusans, who slew Agesias three years after his victory, 
and who are implied in the statement that “ envy impends 
from others envying him.”* That Pindar could not have 
been present at the Arcadian festival is clear from his 
calling Atneas ‘“‘a messenger” (dyyeAos) and “a despatch- 
staff” (oxvréAn); and that Aineas was not the kwpwdds, but 
merely the xopodiddcxados, is proved from this address to 
him. From the words immediately preceding: ‘ Theba 
whose delightful water I will drink when I weave a varied 
strain for warriors,”® it appears that Pindar was at Thebes 
when he was meditating another hymn on the Olympic 
victory of Agesias, which was to be performed at Syracuse 
under the auspices of Hiero; for the dvdpes aixuyrat un- 
doubtedly refer to Agesias, who is described as distinguished 
by his military excellences no less than by his connexion 
with the prophetic clan of the Iamidex.® In the other case, 
where the xopodidacxados is addressed, namely, at the end of 
the second Isthmian ode, although Thrasybulus, the son of 
the deceased victor Xenocrates, 1s accosted in the second 
person in the preceding stanzas,’ the concluding epode is 
directed to the trainer of the choir, Nicasippus, and the 


1 vv. 9—II. 2 vv. 22 sqq. 
3 y.7: émixvpoas apOdvwr dora ev iweptats aoidais. 
4 ¥. 74: pa@pos ék 8 &AAwy Kpeuata PbovedyTwy, 
5 vy. 85—87: OnBay, Tas éparewdy biwp 

miouat, avdpdow aixmatator mAEKwY 
mo.kiAoy Uuvor. 

We have maintained, in our note on this passage, that mioua: must be 
future here: and have compared Isthm. v. 74: micw cde Aloxas ayvor 
Vdwp. 

anit Ty 1B, AMS La. 
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poet speaks as though all that had gone before was a 


-message to be delivered to Thrasybulus, when Nicasippus 


next saw him. He says:? “let him not be prevented by 
the envious hopes of others from speaking his father’s 
praise and publishing these hymns” (the second Isthmian 
and another composed for recitation at Agrigentum), ‘‘ for I 
have not made them to tarry in one place (like a statue, as 
he says elsewhere)? but to pass to and fro among men. 
Communicate (or impart)*® these injunctions, O Nicasippus, 
when you shall have come to my respected friend.” 

From these passages it appears that the xwpywdds of the 
Epinician Ode sometimes directly represented the person of 
the poet. 


1 vv. 43—48. 2 Nem. v. I. 
3 amdvemov. The scholiast says it means avayv@bi, “read,” as in 
Soph. Fragm. 150: od & év Opdvoict ypaypdtor mrvxas Exwv amdveimor. 
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ORCHOMENIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


1583. 


Mvaclyw &pxovtos, aywvo- 
Ocriovtos TaV Xapiteiclwy 
Eddpios T@ Tdvytwvos, ride 
éevikwoay Ta Xapitetoww 


caATiyKTas 

@iAivos Pidivw ’A@avetos, 
Kdpovt 

Eipdéas Swxpatios OctBetos, 
moelTas 

Mijotwp Mhoropos bwxaseds, 
pawaFudos 

Kpdtwyv KAlwvos O«:Betos, 
avAeiTtas 

Tlepiyéveis ‘HpaxaAldao Kovlinvds, 
avrAdFudos 

Aauhvetos TAatcw ’Apyios, 
KOaptoras 

’AyéAoxos “AckAamioyevios AioAebs amd Movpivas, 
KiOapaFudos 

Aapudrpios ‘Auadwiw AloAeds amd Moupivas, 
tparyaFudos 

’AckAamiddwpos Tlovdéao Tapaytivos, 
kwudFudos 


Nikdotpatos Pidocrpatw OerBetos, 
Ta emivinia KwudFvdos 
Evapxos E[ilpodorw Kopwvets, 


1584. 
Olde évikwy Tov ayava Tey Xapitrnoiwr: 
CaATioT}S 
Mijvis "AmoAAwrlov *Aytioxeds amd Maiavdpou, 
Knpvt 
Z@idos Zwidov Tdguos, 
_pabedds 


Novujvios Novunviov "A@nvaios, 
TONTHS eTOV 

’"Auivlas Anuokdéous OnBaios, 
avAntys 

"AToAAdSoT0s >AmoAAODdTOU Kpyoaios, 
avAwddos 
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*Psdixmos ‘Podlamouv °Apyeios, 
Kibapior)s 

dovlas "AmoAAodépov Tod Saviov, Aioreds dard Kvuys, 
KiWapmdds 

Anphrpios TMapyevicxov Kaax7ddvios, 
Tpaywodos 

‘Imaoxpatns ’Apiotopevous “Pddui0s, 
K@p@dos 

KaAAlorparos *"Ekaxéotov OnBaios, 
TonTys Satipwv 

"Auwias AnuokAéovs OnBaios, 
SwoKpiT 7s 

Awpd0eos Awpodéov Tapaytivos, 
TONTHS Tpay@odiav 

SopokArs Bopokdréovs *“AOnvatos, 
broKpiT Hs 

MaBipixos Ocodépov OnBaios, 
TONTHS K@L@dL@V 

‘Arékavdpos *Apiotiwvos >AOnvaios, 
bToKpLT)S 

“Artados ’AttdAov “AOnvaios. 

Olde évikwy Toy veunTroy ayaéva Tay ‘Onodrwtov 

maioas avAnTas 

AwokAfjs KadAiuhnaov OnBatos, 
Tatdas iyeuovas 

Stpavivos Evvixov OnBatos, 
&vdpas avAnras 

AtokAjs KadAmnadov OnBatos, 
avdpas Hyeudvas 

‘Pddimmos ‘Podimmou *Apyetos, 
Tpayedds 

‘Immoxparns *Apiotopevous “Pdd:os, 
Ka@pmdds 

KaaAlotpatos-’Etukécrov OnBaios, 

TX Emwvikia Kwn@di@y months 
*AAgkavdpos *Apiotiwvos *A@nvaios. 


These two Inscriptions were formerly in a chapel of the Virgin at 
Orchomenus in Beotia. ‘The stones are now removed. ‘The first 
Inscription is written in Beotic, and is supposed by Béckh to be of 
older date than Olymp. 145 (B.c. 220). 

To the foregoing Inscriptions we will add a third; a Thespian 
Inscription, engraved in the later age of the Roman emperors, which 
relates to the same subject ; and then give the inferences which Béckh 
has drawn from these three interesting agonistic monuments, 


1585. 
"Aya0h TUX. ' 
"Eveliwv él braovig TMavvclyp aywvobetodvtTs Movoay, é[x°] 
&pxovTe Mytpodape te ’Or|[n |orddoov' 
Tots mpogodtov 
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Evpdpwv “AdAcidvdpov Oceomeds 
kal “Avtipav ’A@nvaios, 
Knpvt 
Topumjios Zwoliuov Scomieds, 
OOATIKTAS 
Zéomos °Enixtov OnBatos, 
eyKwploypapos eis Toy A’ToKpdTopa 
TovmAuos "Avtéyios Mé.éimos Ne[w |xopeirns, 
eykdpmioyv cis Movoas 
TlovmAuos ’Aytdvios Makimos Ne{w]xoocitns, 
mointys eis Toy AdtoKpdtopa 
Aiwiawos °Enixtrntos Kopivéios, 
Toinua eis Tas Movoas 
Acpdverkos Aduwvos Scott's, 
paw@dos 
Edruxiavds Koplvd.os, 
avbatras 
}dBios “Avtiakds Kopty@.0s, 
Kt |9apioras 
Ocddwpos Oeoddtov Neixoundevs 
[Kwpm@dds maraas cwu@dlas | 
Tpaywdos Taraias Tpaywdias 
"AmoAA@vLos *AToAAwviov “Aomévduos, 
TONTHS Kas Kwumdlas 
*AvtTipav >AOnvaios, 
brokpitys Kawis Kwu@dlas 
*"Avtipav *APnvaios, 
mon TH |s Kawhns Tpaywdias 
*Apréuwy “Aptéuwvos ’A@nvaios, 
broKpiTys Kawhs Tpaywodias 
*Ayabhuepos Tlv8oKA€ous *AOnvaios, 
XopavrAns 
“Ocwos Tepyaunvés, 
veapwdds 
KaAddws ’AxiAAeds Kopivé.0s, 
caTupoypapos 
M. Aiutasos ‘Yntrios, 
* 810 mavTov 
Etpudpwv ’Adrckdvdpov Ocomeds. 


These Inscriptions were first printed by Bockh at the end of his 
treatise on the Public Economy of Athens. We subjoin some of the 
remarks which he there makes upon them (IIter Band, p. 361 fol.). 

“ Before I leave these two Inscriptions, I may be permitted to make 


* “Haud dubie formule sententia est, hunc inter omnes victores esse 
prestantissimum judicatum, victorem inter victores; unde ultimo loco 
seriptus est.”—Bockh in loc. 

9 
E 4 
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a few remarks on the games mentioned in them. We find in both, first 
of all, trumpeters and a herald who began the games: their art was 
doubtless an object of contest in most sacred games, and the heralds in 
particular contended with one another in the gymnic games (Cicero, 
Fam, Vv. 12); which may perhaps have been the principal reason why 
the ancients had trumpeters and heralds, whom no one of the present 
day could have matched in strength of voice. Comp. Pollux, Iv. 86— 
92; Athen. x. p. 415 F, seqq.t Adlian, V. H. 1. 26. These are followed 
by the Epic poet, together with the Rhapsodist who recited his poem: 
then we have the flute-player and harper with the persons who sang 
to these instruments respectively. Next come, in both Inscriptions, 
Tragedians and Comedians. At the new Charitesia, however, three 
additional dramatic games are mentioned: months Saripwy and smo- 
KpeTNS, TOINTHs Tpayw~diov and broKpiThs, woinThs Kou@diav and brokpit4s. 
At the Homoloia in the second Inscription, Tragedians and Comedians 
occur, and for the celebration of the victory (ra émvixia) another 
Comedy, but without actors. It is sufficiently clear from this, that 
when merely Tragedians and Comedians are mentioned, without actors, 
as is so often the case in authors and Inscriptions, we are not to under- 
stand a play, but only a song: if, however, a Play is to be signified, this 
must first be determined by some particular addition. As soon as an 
actor (éroxpiths) is mentioned, we understand by Tragedy and Comedy 
a dramatic entertainment. Foralong time Tragedians and Comedians 
alone appeared in the Charitesia at Orchomenus, and it is only in later 
times that we find there all the three kinds of dramatic representations, 
when the theatre of Athens had extended its influence on all sides; 
nevertheless, even then the tragic and comic poets are Athenians, and 
only the satyrical poet a Theban. But Tragedians and Comedians, as 
lyric bards, were to be found everywhere from the most ancient times. 
This has not been properly attended to, and many passages in ancient 
writers have consequently been considered as enigmatical or suspicious. 
In the list of Pindar’s Woks, given by Suidas, we have seventeen 
Spduara tpayind. Ihave no doubt that Pindar wrote Tragedies, but 
they were lyric poems, and not Dramas. With this remark, we re- 
cognise at once what is true or false in this account. Simonides of 
Ceos is said by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, by Suidas and Eudocia, 
to have written Tragedies, which Van Goens (p. 51) doubts; but what 
objection can be raised to this statement, if we only understand in it 
lyrical and not dramatic Tragedies? Whether the Tragedies of the 
younger Empedocles (see Suidas in ’EumedoxaAjjs, comp. Sturz, Hmpedocl. 
p. 86, seqq., where, however, there are all sorts of errors) were just 
such Dorian lyric Tragedies, or real dramatic exhibitions, I leave un- 
decided. Arion seems to have been considered as the inventor of this 
lyric goat-song, since the introduction of the tragic manner (tpay:xds 
tpémos) is ascribed to this Dithyrambie poet, although he is said to 
have added satyrs to the chorus as acting persons (comp. Fabric. B. Gr. 
Vol. 11. p. 286, Harles’ edition). It is admitted that the Drama grew 
out of a lyric entertainment, and was formed from the chorus; but it 
is not so generally known that among the Doriaps and Molians a lyric 
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Tragedy and Comedy existed before, and along with the dramatic, ag 
a distinct species, but people usually referred merely to the rude lyrical 
beginnings in the Festal games. Thus tragedies before the time of 
Thespis remained a thorn in the eyes of critics, which it was needful 
to have taken out; and Bentley’s services (Opusc. p. 276) in this respect 
have been very highly estimated. But let not us be deceived by it. 
The Peloponnesians justly claimed Tragedy as their property (Aristot. 
Poet. 11.): itsinvention and completion as a lyrical entertainment belongs 
undoubtedly to the Sicyonians, whose Tragedies are mentioned by 
Herodotus (v. 67, comp. Themist. xrx. p. 487): on which account the 
invention of Comedy also is sometimes attributed to the Sicyonians 
(Orest. Anthol. Part u. p. 328, 326); and Thespis may very well have 
been the sixteenth from the lyric Tragedian, Epigenes (Suidas in @é¢o7ms 
and ovdév mpds Aidyvcov). Aristocles, in his book about the choruses, 
said very well (Athen. xIv. 630 C): Suveorjke: 5¢ Kal catupich aca 
moines TomaAdady ek Xop@y, ws Kal 7 TéTE Tpay~wdia’ Sidmep OSE HroKpiTas 
eixov. Just so Diogenes (111. 56) relates, certainly not out of his own 
learning, that before Thespis the chorus alone played in Tragedy 
(Sedpauyari¢e). This Tragedy, consisting of chorus only, was brought 
to perfection in very early times, and before the people of Attica, to 
whom alone the dramatic Tragedy belongs, had appropriated the 
Drama to themselves: of course only romancers, like the author of the 
Minos, or dialogue of law, have placed the latter far above Thespis; 
a position against which I have expressed my opinion on a former 
occasion (Gr. Trag. Princip. p. 254). Allthat I have said is equally ap- 
plicable to Comedy: in our Inscriptions we find a lyrical Comedy before 
the dramatical at Orchomenus; and lower down, the dramatical Comedy 
is introduced, as from Attica, along with which an actor is mentioned ; 
the former was the old peculiarity of the Dorians and Aolians, among 
whom lyric poetry for the most part obtained its completion. Even if 
we pass over Epicharmus, and the traces of a lyric Comedy in the 
religious usages of Epidaurus and Aigina (Herod. v. 83), the Dorians, 
and especially the Megarians, might still have had well-founded claims 
to the invention of Comedy, which, according to Aristotle, they made 
good. Besides, the view which we have taken of the lyrical Comedy 
sufficiently proves that the name is derived, not from xéun, but from 
the merry xpos : sucha one took place at the celebration of the victory, 
and consequently we find in our Inscriptions 7& émwikia kwuaFvdos, and 
Ta emivikia KwuUwdi@y months, Who is certainly in this place a dramatic 
Comedian, Alexander of Athens. We cannot, however, call Pindar’s 
songs of victory old Comedies: and the greater is the distinction 
between the lyric and the dramatic Comedy, the less entitled are we 
to draw, from this view, any conclusions in favour of the opinion that 
the Pindaric poems were represented with corresponding mimicry.” 

Bockh has reprinted these Inscriptions in his Corpus Inscriptionum, 
Tom. 1. pp. 763—7, with some additional remarks in defence of his 
view from the objections of Lobeck and Hermann. 


“AN 
Cr 
iho 

—_ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRAGIC DIALOGUE.—THESPIS. 


C'est surtout dans la Tragédie antique, que V Epopée ressort de partout. 
Eile monte sur la scéne grecque sans rien perdre en quelque sorte de 
ses proportions gigantesques et démesurées. Ce que chantaienét les 
rhapsodes, les acteurs le déclament. Voila tout. 

Victor Hueco. 


In addition to the choruses, which, together with the 
accompanying lyrical poetry, we have referred to the 
Dorians, another species of entertainment had existed in 
Greece from the very earliest times, which we may consider 
as peculiar to the Ionian race; for it was in the Ionian 
colonies that it first sprang up. This was the recitation of 
poems by wandering minstrels, called rhapsodes (paywdot) ; 
a name probably derived from the esacus,’ a staff (paBdos) 
or branch (épvos) of laurel or myrtle, which was the symbol 
of their office. Seated in some conspicuous situation, and 
holding this staff in the right hand, the rhapsodes chanted 
in slow recitativo, and either with or without a musical 
accompaniment,° larger or smaller portions of the national 
epic poetry, which, as is well known, took its rise in the 


1 Hesych.: afoakos. 6 Tis Sdpyns KAddos dv KaTéxXovTEs Buvovy Tods 
Oeovs. Plutarch, Sympos. p. 615: *Hidov gdhv tod Ocod—éxdorw 
pupotvns Sid0nevns hv ~Acaxoy, oiuar Sid Td Gdew Ty de~ducvov, exdAour. 
Welcker has established most clearly (Hp. Cycl. p. 364) that pawdds is 
another form of pamiogdds=faBdw~dds. Comp. xpucdp-pam-is, B-paB-ebs, 
and fam-i¢ec@a, as applied to Homer by Diog. Laert. (1x. 1), 

2 Hence they were also called apywdol, i.e. épy@dol. 

3 It is difficult to determine the degree of musical accompaniment 
which the rhapsodes admitted; the rhapsode, as such, could hardly 
have accompanied himself, as one of his hands would be occupied by 
his rod. We think Wachsmuth is hardly justified in calling (Hellen. 
Alterth, 11. 2, 389) Stesandrus, who sang the Homeric battles to the 
cithara at Delphi, a rhapsode (Athen. xtv. p. 638 A). Terpander was 
the first who set the Homeric Poems to regular tunes (see Miiller’s 
Dor. tv. 7,§ 11). On the recitation of the rhapsodists in general, the 
reader would do well to consult Welcker, Ep. Cycl. pp. 338 fol.; Grote,. 
Hist. Gr. Vol. u. pp. 184 foll. 
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Ionian states; and, in days when readers were few and 
books fewer, were well-nigh the sole depositaries of the 
literature of their country. 

Their recitations, however, were not long confined to the 
Epos. All poetry was equally intended for the ear, and 
nothing was written but in metre: hence the Muses were 
appropriately called the children of Memory. Now, the 
Epos was soon succeeded, but not displaced, by the gnomic 
and didactie poetry of Hesiod, which, as has been justly 
observed, was an ornamental appendage of the older form of 
poetry.1 These poems therefore were recited in the same 
way as the Epos,” and Hesiod himself was a rhapsode.? If 
the Margites, in its original form, belonged to the epic 
period of Greek poetry, it cannot be doubted that this 
humorous poem was also communicated to the public b 
means of recitation. The Epos of Homer, with not a little } 
borrowed..from the sertentious poetry of Hesiod, formed 
the basis of the tragic dialogue; and in the same way the 
Margites contained within itself the germs of Comedy. The 
change of metre, which alone rendered the transition to the 
other forms-more simple and easy, is universally attributed 
to the prolific genius of ArcHILocuUS, one of the greatest 
names in the history of ancient literature. This truly 
original poet formed the double rhythm of the trochee from 
the equal rhythm of the dactyl, and used this metre partly 
in combination with dactyls, and partly in dipodiw of its 
own, which were considered as ultimately equivalent to the 
dactylic number.* He soon proved that his new verses 
were lighter and more varied than the old heroic hexa- 
meters, and employed them for nearly equivalent purposes. 
At the same time, he formed the inverse double rhythm of 


1 Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthumsi:. 11. 2, p. 391. 

2 Plato, Legg. 1. p. 658. 

3 Pausan. IX. 30, 3: Karat SE Kat ‘Holodos iOdpay em) rots ydvacw 
éxov, ovdéy Ti oiketov Howdy Pdpnua’ ShrAa yap 6H Kal e& abtay Tov 
érav bri ex) paBdov Sdpyns jdev. Hesiod could not play on the lyre, 
X. 7, 2: Aéyerar 5€ kal ‘Holodoy amerabjvat Tov aywvicuaros are ov 
niBaplCew duod TH BdH SediSarypyevor. 

_ 4 It is expressly testified by Avistot. Rhet. m1. 1, § 9, that the tragie 
poets passed from the trochaic to the iambic verse, the former having 
been the original metre in dramatic poetry. 
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the iambic from the anapest, or inverted dactyl, which was 
the natural measure. of the march, and was probably used 
from very early days in the songs of the processional comus.? 
Here again he had an admirable vehicle for the violent 
satire in which he indulged, and which found its best 
justification in the scurrilities and outrageous personalities 
that were bandied to and fro at the feasts of Demeter in his 
native island of Paros,? and paved the way for the coarse 
banter of the old Comedy at Athens. The iambic verse, 
however, was very soon transferred from personal to general 
satire, from the invectives of the Margites, and from the 
fierce lampoons of Archilochus, to the more sweeping 
censures and more sententious generalities of gnomic and 
didactic poetry. Simonides of Amorgus, who flourished 
but a little later than Archilochus,? used the iambic metre 
in the discussion of subjects little differing from those in 
which Hesiod delighted. For example, his general animad- 
versions on the female sex are almost anticipated by the 
humorous indignation of the Theogony. But in other 
passages he approaches to the sententious gravity of the 
later tragedians. Thus, his reflections on the uncertainty 
of human life might be taken for a speech from a lost 
tragedy, if the dialect were not inconsistent with such a 

1 See Donaldson’s Greek Grammar, 647, 651, 656. 

2 Miiller, Hist. Litt. Gr. c. xt. § 5, p. 132. 

3 Archilochus is first heard of in the year 708 B.c. (Clinton, F. H. 
I. p. 175), and Simonides the elder is placed by Suidas 490 years after 
the Trojan era (B.C. 693. See Rhein. Mus. for 1835, p. 356). It is 
interesting to observe how the poetry of the colonists in Asia Minor 
seems to have crept across, step by step, to Attica and other parts of 
old Greece. Homer represents the greatest bard and rhapsode of the 
Homeric confraternity in Chios; Hesiod was an Afolian of Cyme; 
Arion a Lesbian ; and the isles of Paros, Amorgos, and Ceos produce¢ 
Archilochus and the two Simonides’. 


4 Cf, Hesiod, Theog. 591 sqq. Simonides of Amorgos, Fragm. 6, 
Bergk. The 5th fragment of Simonides, quoted by Clemens Alex. 
Strom. VI. p. 744: 

Tuvaikds ovd&y xpiuw avnp Ant(era 

"EoOATs Buervoy ovdé plyiov Knarhs* 
is merely a repetition in Iambics of what Hesiod had previously 
written in Hexameters (Op. et D. 700): 

Ov pey ydp Te yuvaikds avnp Ani€er” Emewvov 

Tis Gyabjs, THs 8 adre Kakjs ob plyiov %AAO, 
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supposition.1 And the same remark is still more applicable 
to some of the trochaics and iambics of Solon, who lived to 
witness the first beginnings of Tragedy. Now all_this 
iambic and trochaic poetry was written for rhapsodical 
recitation: for though we must allow (as even the advocates 
of the Wolfian hypothesis are willing to admit”) that the 
poems-of-Archilochus were committed to writing, it cannot 
be denied that the means of multiplying manuscripts in his 
time must have been exceedingly scanty; and that, if his 
opportunities of becoming known had been limited to the 
number of his readers, he could hardly have acquired his 
great reputation as a poet. We must, therefore, conclude 
that his poems, and those of Simonides, were promulgated 
by recitation; and as such of them as were written in 
iambics would not be sufficiently diversified in tone and 
rhythm to form a musical entertainment, we may pre- 
sume that the recitation of their pieces, even if they were 
monologues, must have been a near approach to theatric 
declamation. 

Fortunately we are not without some evidence for this 
view of the case. We learn from Clearchus? that 
‘«‘ Simonides, the Zacynthian, recited (éfpadder) some of the 
poems of Archilochus, sitting on an arm-chair in the 
theatres ;” and this is stated still more distinctly in a quo- 
tation from Lysanias which immediately follows: he tells us 
that ‘* Mnasion, the rhapsode, in the public exhibitions acted 
some of the iambics of Simonides” (ev rats deiEeor rv Siypwvidov 
twas idpBwv imroxpiverba*). Solon, too, who lived many 
years after these two poets, and was also a gnomic poet and a 
writer of iambics, on one occasion committed to memory some 


1 Simonid. Fr. 1. 2 Wolf, Proleg. § 17. 

3 Athen. xIv. p. 620 c. 

* This word is very often used of the rhapsode. For example, we 
have in Arist. Rhet. 11.1, § 3: nal yap eis thy Tpayikhy Kat pabwdiay 
oye mapnrAGey (H bmdxpiois)’ twexplvovto yap avtol Tas Tpaywdias oi 
mwointal td mpatov. See Wolf, Prolegom. p. exvi.; Heyne, Excursus, 
t1. 2. It is also applied to the recitation of the Ionic prose of 
Herod tus, which may be considered as a still more modern form of the 
Epos. Athen. xiv. p. 629 D: “Idowy 8 ev tpitw wep) tav ’AdetdyBdpou 
depay év "AAckavdpela pyot ev TG peyadaw Oedtpw bToKplvacbar ‘Hynola» 
Toy Kwupddy TZ Hpoddtov. 
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of his own elegiacs, and recited them from the herald’s bema.? 
It is exceedingly probable, though we have no evidence of 
the fact, that the gnomes of Theognis were also recited. 

The rhapsodes having many opportunities of practising 
their art, and being on many occasions welcome and ex- 
pected guests, their calling became a trade, and probably, 
like that of the Persian story-tellers, a very profitable one. 
Consequently their numbers increased, till on great oc- 
casions many of them were sure to be present, and different 
parts were assigned to them, which they recited alternately 
and with great emulation: by this means the audience were 
sometimes gratified by the recitation of a whole poem at a 
single feast.2, In the case of an epic poem, like the Iliad, 
this was at once a near approach to the theatrical dialogue ; 
for if one rhapsode recited the speech of Achilles in the 
first book of that poem, and another that of Agamemnon, 
we may be sure they did their parts with all the action of 
stage-players. 

With regard to the old iambic poems we may remark, 
that they are often addressed in the second person singular. . 
We venture from this to conjecture, and it is only a con- 
jecture, that these fragments were taken from speeches 
forming parts of moral dialogues, like the mimes of Sophron, 
from which Plato borrowed the form of his dialogues ;* for, 
except on the supposition that they were recited, we have no 
other way of accounting for the fact. 

At all events, it is quite certain that these old iambic 
poems were the models which the Athenian tragedians pro- 
posed to themselves for their dialogues.* ‘They were 


1 Plutarch, Solon, vit. 82. 

2 Plato, Hipparch. p. 228: “Immdpxe, os....7d ‘Ounpou enn.. .qvdyKace 
Tous paywdors mavabyvalois €& broAHWews epetjs avTa diiéva: domwep viv 
€rt oro Towovciv. Compare Diog. Laert. 1. 57, and Suidas v. droBoA7. 

3 Plato is said to have had Sophron under his pillow when he died. 
“ Sophron—mimorum quidem scriptor, sed quem Plato adeo probavit 
ut suppositos capiti libros ejus cum moreretur habuisse tradatur.” 
Quintil. 1. 10,17. See Spalding’s note. 

4 This is expressly stated by Plutarch, de Musicd, Tom. x. p. 680: 
@re 5 tev iauBelwy Td TH wey A€yerOar Tapa THY Kpodoly, Ta SE AdecOat 
" *Apxiaoxdy pact katradeita, €f6’ oftw xpjoacba to’s tpayiko's. Do 
not the first words apply to a rhythmical recitation by the exarchus 
followed by a musical performance by the chorus ? . 
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written in the same metre, the same moral tone pervaded 
both, and, in many instances, the dramatists have borrowed 
not only the ideas but the very words of their predecessors.! 
The rhapsode was not only the forerunner of the actor, but 
he was himself an actor (ioxpirjs*). If, therefore, the 
difference between the lyric Tragedy of the Dorians and the 
regular ‘Tragedy of the Athenians consisted in this, that the 
one actors (jroxpirai) and the other had none, we must 
look for the origin of the complete and perfect Attic drama 
in the union of the rhapsodes with the Bacchic chorus. 
There can be little doubt that the worship of Bacchus was 
introduced into Attica at a very early period; * indeed it 


1 Whole pages might be filled with the plagiarisms of the Attic 
tragedians from even the small remains of the gnomic poets. The 
following are a few of the most striking. 

Archiloch. p. 30, 1. 1, Liebel: 

Xpnudtwy deAmToY ovdév eoTIY, OVD ardpmoTOY" 
is repeated by Soph. Antig. 386: 
dvat, Bpotoiow ovdev ear anwporTov. 
ZEsch, Humen. 603: 
Ta mwAciot’ ductvoy’ evppoow Sedeypery’ 
from Theognis, v. 762 (p. 52, Welcker): 
@5’ civat kad amelvov’ eidppova Ouudy ExovTas. 
fsch. Agam. 36: 
Tu 8 dAAa ory’ Bods émt yAdTTHs péyas* 
from Theognis, 651, Welcker : 
Bots por emt yAdoons Kpatep@ mod) AGE emiBalver 
Yoyer kwTiAAew Kalwep emioTdpmevor. 
Soph. Antig. 666: 
Tovde [apxovtos] xpy KAvew 
Kal omirpa Kal Sika na tavaytia’ 
(i.e. weydAa kal dura), from Solon’s well-known line: 
’ApxGv tkove Kal Sikaia Kaédica, as it ought to be read. 

2 When Aristotle says (Rhet. m1. 1): els Thy Tpayiuchy Kal palydfar- 
Owe mapiAVey (7H Swdxpiois), brexpivovto yap avtol Tas Tparywdias of 
mointa +o mpatov, he evidently means by the word imdxpiois the 
assumption of the poet’s person by another; which we conceive to 
haye been the original, as it is the derived, meaning of the word. 
Compare imépynua, &e. We think it more than probable that the 
names of the actors, tpwraywrviorns, &e., were derived from the names 


of the rhapsodes who recited in succession (é€& dmoAfWews) in thie 


palwdav ayaves. See Pseudoplat. Hipparch. p. 228, and the other 
passages quoted by Welcker, Hp. Cycl. pp. 371 fol. 

-* On the early worship of Bacchus in Attica see Welcker’s Nachtrag, 
pp. 194 fol., and Phil. Mus. 11. pp. 299—307. 
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was probably the religion of the oldest inhabitants, who, on 
the invasion of the country by the Ionians, were reduced, 
like the native Laconians, to the inferior situation of 
mepiokot, and cultivated the soil for their conquerors. Like 
all other Pelasgians, they were naturally inclined to a 
country life, and this perhaps may account for the ele- 
mentary nature of their religion, which with its votaries 
was thrown aside.and despised by the ruling caste. In the 
quadripartite division of the people of Attica the old inhabi- 
tants formed the tribe of the Agicores or goatherds, who 
worshipped Dionysus with the sacrifice of goats. But 
though they were at first kept in a state of inferiority and 
subjection, they eventually rose to an equality with the 
inhabitants of the country. There are very many Attic 
legends which point to the original contempt for the 
goatherd’s religion, and its subsequent adoption by the 
other tribes. ‘This is indicated by the freedom of slaves at 
the Dionysian festivals, by the reference of the origin of the 
religion to the town Eleuthere, by the marriage of the King 
Archon’s wife to Bacchus ;} and we may perhaps discover 
traces of a difference of castes in the story of Orestes at the 
Anthesteria. It was natural, therefore, that the Agicores, 
when they had obtained their freedom from political dis- 
abilities, should ascribe their deliverance to their tutelary 
god, whom they therefore called “EAev@epos: and in later 
times, when all the inhabitants of Attica were on a footing 
of equality, the god Bacchus was still looked upon as the 
favourer of the commonalty, and as the patron of democracy. 

As we have before remarked, it was not till the Athenians 
had recognised the supremacy of the Delphian oracle that 
the Dorian choral worship was introduced into Attica, and 
it was then applied to the old Dionysian religion of the 
country with the sanction of the Pythian priestess, as 


1 





Kat altn 4 yuvn div Ove TA UPpyra iepa trép rhs méAews, Kau 
eldev & od mpoojKey avthy dpav Eévnv odcav, kal To.avTy ovca eicHAGEV of 
ovdels HAAS ’AOnvalwy TocovTwY byTwY eivépxXETat GAN 7H TOD BactA€ws 
yuvh, eEdprwoe Te TAS yEpaipds Tas SmnpeTovaas Tois lepois, €F€5dON SE 
7G Atoviow yuvn, Empate dt drip Tis ToAcws TA TaTpIa Ta mpds TOS 
Geovs, ToAAG Kal Gyia Kal ardpinta. Pseud. Demosth. in Newr. pp. 
1369—7c. Above, p. 20. 
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appears from the oracle which we have quoted above, and 
from the legend in Pausanias, that the Delphian oracle 
assisted Pegasus in transferring the worship of Bacchus 
from Hleuthere to Athens. Consequently the cyclic chorus 
would not be long in finding its way into a country so 
predisposed for its reception as Attica certainly was; and 
there is every reason to believe that the Dorian lyric 
drama, perhaps with certain modifications, accompanied its 
parent.” 

The recitations by rhapsodes were a peculiarly Ionian 
entertainment, and therefore, no doubt, were common in 
Attica from the very earliest times. At Brauron, in par- 
ticular, we are told that the Iliad was chanted by rhaps- 
odes.* Now the Brauronia was a festival of' Bacchus, and a 
particularly boisterous one, if we may believe Aristophanes.* 
To this festival we refer the passage of Clearchus, quoted 
by Atheneeus,° in which it is stated that the rhapsodes came 
forward in succession, and recited in honour of Bacchus. 
By ‘a combination of these particulars we can at once 
establish a connection between the worship of Bacchus and 
the rhapsodic recitations. Before, however, we consider the 
important inferences which may be derived from these facts, 
we must enter a little into the state of affairs in Attica at 
the time when the Thespian Tragedy arose. 

The early political dissensions at Athens were, like those 
between the populus and the plebs in the olden times of Roman 


1]. 2,5: ovveAdBerto 5¢ of kal Td ev AcApois paytetoy. 

2 It seems that the oscilla on the trees referred to the hanging of 
Erigone, which probably formed the subject of a standing drama with 
mimic dances like the Sicyonian Tragedies, with which the dramas 
of Epigenes were connected. Welck. Nachtrag, p. 224. 

3 Hesych.* Bpavpwrios. thy *IAidda Hdov poabwdol ev Bpavpavi THs 
"ATTiKhS. Kal Bpavpwria éoprh “Apréuid: Bpavpwvia a&yetat kal Overar 
att. Does this mention of the sacrifice of a goat point to the rites of 
the Aigicores? 

* Pax, 874, and Schol. 

® At the beginning of the Seventh Book, p. 275 B: ayhowa, of 58 
baynoiordoia mpocayopevouor Thy éopthy. ekéAume SE abtyn, Kabdmep 7 
TGV pabwdav, hy tyyov kara Thy Tay Atovvciwy' év f wapidytes ExacToe 
TH Oe@ oloy Tinhy ameTéAouvy THY paywdlay. Welcker reads éxdorw Tar 
Gey, and takes quite a different view of this passage, except so far as 
he agrees with us in referring it to the Brauronia (Ep, Cycl. p. 391). 
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history, the consequences of an attempt on the part of the 
inferior orders in an aristocracy of conquest! to shake off 
their civil disabilities, and to put themselves upon an 
equality with their more favoured fellow-citizens. Solon 
had in part effected this by taking from the Eupatrids some 
of their exclusive privileges, and establishing a democracy 
in the place of the aristocracy. At this time Athens 
was divided into three parties: the Iedvator, or the landed 
aristocracy of the interior ; the IIdépado, the people dwelling 
on the coast on both sides of Cape Sunium; and the 
Audkpwoe or “Yzepdxpiot, the highlanders who inhabited the 
north-eastern district of Attica.2_ The first party were for an 
oligarchy, the last for a democracy, and the second for a 
mixture of the two forms of government.? The head of the 
democratical faction was Pisistratus, the son of Hippocrates, 
of the family of the Codrids, and related to Solon: he was 
born at Philaide, near Brauron, and therefore was by birth 
a Diacrian. Having obtained by an artifice the soyvran 
power at Athens, he was expelled by a coalition of the other 
two factions. After a short time, however, Megacles, the 
leader of the Paralians, being harassed (zepveAavyojevos*) by 
the aristocratic faction, recalled Pisistratus and gave him 
his daughter in marriage. The manner of his return is of 
the greatest importance in reference to our present object. 
“There was a woman,” says Herodotus, “ of the Psanian 
deme, whose name was Phya: she was nearly four cubits in 
stature, and was in other respects comely to look upon. 
Having equipped this woman in a complete suit of armour, 
they placed her in a chariot, and having taught her before- 
hand how to act her part in the most dignified manner 
possible (kat mpodeéavres oyija oidv Te eweAAc edrperéotarov 


1 See Arold’s Thucydides, Vol. 1. p. 620. We think the fact that 
one of the classes in Attica was called the “Hopletes” points to a 
conquest of Attica in remote times by the Ionians. é 

2 Herod. 1. 59: cracia(évtwy tay mapdAwy Kat Tav ex TOU mediov 
*"AOnvaiwy. . . Tav brepaxplwv mpooTds. 

3 Plutarch, Sol. x1. p. 85: Av yap 7d pev Tov Alaxpiwy yévos Snyo- 
KpaTik@Tepov, dAvyapxiK@Tatoy Se To Tay TMediewv, tplror 5 of Mapadcr 
uéoov Tiva Kal mEeutyuevoy aipovmevor moAiTelas tTpdmov, Comp, Arnold’s 
rote on Thucyd, U. 59. 

4 Herod. 1. 60. 
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datverbo1 exovca'), they drove to the city.” He adds, that 
they sent heralds before her, who, when they got to Athens, 
told the people to receive with good-will Pisistratus, whom 
Athene herself honoured above all men, and was bringing 
back from exile to her own Acropolis. Now we must 
recollect who were the parties to this proceeding. In the 
first place we have Megacles, an Alcmzonid, and therefore 
connected with the worship of Bacchus ;* moreover, he was 
the father of the Alcmzon, whose son Megacles married 
Agariste, the daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon, and had by 
her Cleisthenes, the Athenian demagogue, who is said to 
have imitated his maternal grandfather in some of the 
reforms which he introduced into the Athenian consti- 
tution.? One of the points, which Herodotus mentions in 
immediate connection with Cleisthenes’ imitation of his 
grandfather, is the abolition of the Homeric rhapsodes at 
Sicyon, and his restitution of the Tragic Choruses to 
Bacchus. May we not also conclude that Megacles the 
elder was not indifferent to the policy of a ruler who was so 
nearly connected with him by marriage? ‘The other party 
was Pisistratus, who was, as we have said, born near 
Brauron, where rhapsodic recitations were connected with 
the worship of Bacchus; the stronghold of this party was 
the Tetrapolis, which contained the town of Minoé,* to 
which, and not to the Bceotian town of the same name, we 
refer the traditions with regard to the introduction of the 
worship of Bacchus into Attica;® his party doubtless in- 
cluded the Avgicores (who have indeed been considered as 


1 See the passages quoted by Ruhnken on Timaws, sub v. oxnpari- 
Céuevos (pp. 245—6), to which add Plat. Resp. p.577 A: exemAhrtetas 
brd Tis THY TUpavyLKaY TporTAcEws hy mps Tos ew oxnNmaTlCovTat 
~. . ev ols pdAtoTa yuurds dy opOetn TIS TpayLKS TkEevjs. 

* See Welcker’s Nachtrag, p. 250. 

® Herod. v. 67: raitra 5¢, Soxdéew euol, euisméero 6 KA. ovrTos toy 
€wvTov pntpomdtopa, KA. Toy Sixudvos TUpavvoy. KaAeiOévyns yap. . « 
pa@dovs tmavoe ev Sixvay aywrilerOar tov ‘Ounpetwvbéenéwy elvena. 
Mr. Grote has shown good reasons for believing that the poems recited 
at Sicyon as Homeric productions were the Thebais and the Epigoni. 
Hist. Gr. Vol. 1. p. 173, note. 

* See the passages quoted by Elmsley on the Heracl. 81. 

® The Deme of Semachus was also in that part of Attica, 
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identical with the Diacrians+), and these we have seen were 
the original possessors of the worship of Bacchus; finally, 
there was a masque of Bacchus at Athens, which was said to 
be a portrait of Pisistratus ;? so that upon the whole there 
can be little doubt of the interest which he took in the 
establishment of the rights of the Agicores as a part of the 
state religion, With regard to the actress, Phya, we need 
only remark that she was a garland-seller,* and therefore, 
as this trade was a very public one, could not easily have 
passed herself off upon the Athenians for a goddess. The 
first inference which we shall draw from a combination of 
these particulars is, that the ceremony attending the return 
of Pisistratus was to all intents and purposes a dramatic 
representation* of the same kind with that part of the 
Eumenides of Aischylus, in which the same goddess Athena 
is introduced for the purpose of recommending to the 
Athenians the maintenance of the Areopagus.® 

Before we make any further use of the facts which we 
have alluded to, it will be as well to give some account of 
the celebrated contemporary of’ Pisistratus to whom the ~ 
invention of Greek Tragedy has been generally ascribed. 
TuEsPiIs was born at Icarius,® a Diacrian deme,’ at the 
beginning of the sixth century B.c.2 His birth-place 
derived its name, according to the tradition, from the father 
of Erigone;° it had always been a seat of the religion of 


1 See Wachsmuth, 1. 1, p. 229; Arnold’s Thucydides, pp. 659—60. 

2 grou kat Td’ AOhynot TOU Atovicov mpdowmor exelvou Tives pact eixdva. 
Atheneus, XII. p. 533 ©. 

3 orepavdrwaAis d¢ Hv. Athen. xu. p. 609 ©. 

4 Solon (according to Plutarch, c. xxx.) applied the term vmoxpiveo@ar 
to another of the artifices of Pisistratus. Diogen. Laért. Solon, 1. says: 
Odomy exdrvoey (6 SdAwv) tpaywdlas &yew Te Kal SiddoKnew os ayaperT 
Thy Wevdoroyiay. 81’ ov Mewclorpatos éavTdy KaTétpwoev, exeidey pty 
Epn Tata Piva. 

5 This seems to be nearly the view taken of this pageant by Dr. 
Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, Vol. 11. p. 60. Mr. Keightley is inclined to 
conjecture from the meaning of the woman’s name (Phya—size) that the 
whole is a myth. 

6 Suidas, @¢o7ms, "Inapiov méAews "ATTIKNS. 

7 Leake on the Demi of Attica, p. 194. 

8 Bentley fixes the time of Thespis’ first exhibition at 536 B.c. 

® Steph. Byz. Ikapla; Hygin. Fab. 130; Ov. Met. vi. 125, 
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Bacchus, and the origin of the Athenian Tragedy and 
Comedy has been confidently referred to the drunken 
festivals of the place :1 indeed it is not improbable that the 
naine itself may point to the old mimetic exhibitions which 
were common there.” Thespis is stated to have introduced 
an actor for the sake of resting the Dionysian chorus. 
This actor was generally, perhaps always, himself. He 
invented a disguise for the face by means of a pigment, 
prepared from the herb purslain, and afterwards constructed 
a linen mask, in order, probably, that he might be able to 
sustain more than one character.° He is also said to have 
introduced some important alterations into the dances of 
the chorus, and his figures were known in the days of 
Aristophanes, ® -These are almost all the facts which we 
know respecting this celebrated man. It remains for us to 
examine them. It appears, then, that he was a contem- 
porary of Pisistratus and Solon. He was a Diacrian, and 
consequently a partizan of the former ; we are told too that 
the latter was violently opposed to him.’ He was an 
learian, and therefore by his birth a worshipper of Bacchus. 
He was an troxpirys ; and from the subjects of his recitations 
it would appear that he was also a rhapsode.* Here we 
have again the union of Dionysian rites with rhapsodical 
recitations which we have discovered in the Brauronian 
festival, But he went a step farther: his rhapsode, or 

1 Athen. 1. p. 40: ard méOns Kad 4% THs Kwuydias Kal THS Tpayewdias 
edpeois ev “Ikaplw THs ATTiKHS cdpéen. 

2 See Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 222. . 

3 “Yorepov 5¢ Ooms Eva broKpiTiy etevpey vTep Tod Siavamwaver Oa Toy 
xopdv. Diog. Laért. Plat. LXxvt. 

* Plutarch, Sol. xx1x: 6 SdéAwy eOedoato roy O€omw adrdy sroxpi- 
vomevov womep 00s Hv Tois madais. See also Arist. Rhet. 11. 1, and 
Liv. Vit. 2. 

5 Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 271; Thirlwall’s History of Greece, Vol. 1. 

rL26, 
Pe Aristoph. Vesp. 1479. 
7 Plutarch, Sol. xxix. xxx. and p. 64, note 4. 
® The names of some of his plays have come down to us: they are 


the Mev@evds, *APAa TeAlov, 7) bopBas, ‘Iepets, "Hi@eor (Jul. Poll. vir. 45; 


Suid. s. v. ©¢oms). Gruppe must have founded his supposition that 
Ulysses was the subject of a play of Thespis (Ariadne, p. 129) on a 
misunderstanding of Plut. Sol. xxx. in which he was preceded by 
Schneider (De Originibus Trag. Gr. p. 56). 

F 
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actor, whether himself or another person, did not confine 
his speech to mere narration ; he addressed it to the chorus, 
which carried on with him, by means of its coryphei, a sort 
of dialogue. The chorus stood upon the steps of the 
thymele, or altar of Bacchus; and in order that he might 
address them from an equal elevation, he was placed upon a 
table (éAcds),! which was the predecessor of the stage, 
between which and the thymele in later times there was 
always an intervening space. The waggon of Thespis, of 
which Horace writes, must have arisen from some confusion 
between this standing-place for the actor and the waggon of 
Susarion.2 Themistius tells us that Thespis invented a 
prologue and a rhesis.2 The former must have been the 
procemium which he spoke as exarchus of the improved 
Dithyramb; the latter the dialogue between himself and 
the chorus, by means of which he developed a myth relating 
to Bacchus or some other deity or hero.* Lastly, there 
is every reason to believe that Thespis did not confine his 
representation to his native deme, but exhibited at Athens.® 

From a comparison of these particulars respecting Thespis . 


1 See Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 248. We think that the joke of Dicro- 
polis (Arist. Acharn. 355 sqq.) is an allusion to this practice. Solon 
mounted the herald’s bema when he recited his verses to the people 
(V. Plut. c. 8). 

2 See Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 247. Gruppe says quaintly, but, we 
think, justly (Ariadne, p. 122), ‘‘ It is clear enough that the waggon of 
Thespis cannot well consist with the festal choir of the Dionysia; and, 
in fact, this old coach, which has been fetched from Horace only, must 
be shoved back again into the lumber-room.” The words of Horace 
are (A, P. 275—277): 

Tenotum tragice genus invenisse Camcenx 
Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis, 
Que canerent agerentque peruncti feecibus ora. 

3 p. 316, Hard. : Odomis 5€ rpdaoydy re nal pjow eedper. 

4 This is the sense which the word dors bears in Hom. Odyss. xx1. 
290, 291: 
avTap akovels 

juctepav wv0wy Kal pyoros. 
ZEschyl. Suppl. 610: roidvS erede priv aud’ jmav Néyor. 
See Welcker, Nachtr. p. 269. The invention of the pijois seems also to 
be referred to by Aristotle, when he says (Poet. ¢. 4): Aégews dt 
yevomevns. 
> Nachtrag, p. 254. 
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with the facts which we have stated in connection with the 
first return of Pisistratus to Athens, we shall now be able 
to deduce some further inferences. It appears, then, that a 
near approximation to the perfect form of the Greek Drama 
took place in the time of Pisistratus: all those who were 
. concerned in bringing it about were Diacrians, or connected 
with the worship of Bacchus ; the innovations were either 
the results or the concomitants of an assumption of political 
power by a caste of the inhabitants of Attica, whose tutelary 
god was Bacchus, and were in substance nothing but a 
union of the old choral worship of Bacchus, with an offshoot 
of the rhapsodical recitations of the Ionic epopeists.} 

We can understand without any difficulty why Pisistratus 
should encourage the religion of his own people, the Diacrians 
or Aigicores ; and why Solon, who thought he had given the 
lower orders power enough,” should oppose the adoption of 
their worship as a part of the religion of the state; for in 
those days the religion and privileges of a caste rose and fell 
together. It might, however, be asked why Pisistratus and 
his party, who evidently in their encroachments on the 
power ot the aristocracy adopted in most cases the policy of 
the Sicyonian Cleisthenes, should in this particular have 


1 The conclusions of Gruppe are so nearly, in effect, the same as ours, 
and so well expressed, that we think it right to lay them before our 
readers (Ariadne, p. 127). ‘“Thespis developed from these detached 
speeches of the Choreutz, especially when they were longer than usual, 
a recitation by an actor in the form of a narrative ; a recitation, and not 
asong. 'Thespis, however, was an inhabitant of Attica, an Athenian, 
and as such stood in the middle, between the proper Ionians and the 
Dorians. The formation of the epos was the peculiar property of the 
former, of lyric poetry that of the latter. So long as tragedy or the 
tragic chorus existed in the Peloponnese, they were of a lyrical nature. 
In this form, with the Doric dialect and a lyrical accompaniment, they 
were transplanted into Attica; and here it was that Thespis first joined 
to them the Ionic element of narration, which, if not quite Ionic, had 
and maintained a relationship with the Ionic, even in the language.” 
We may here remark, that all the old iambic poets wrote strictly in the 
Tonic dialect. Welcker has clearly shown this by examples in the case 
of Simonides of Amorgus. (See Rheinisch. Museum for 1835, pe 369.) 

2 Solon, ed. Bach, p. 94: Ajue pev yap wa técov Kpdtes Socov 
erapke?, Ig not Niebuhy’s translation of this line wrong? (Hist. Rom. 
Vol. 11, note 700.) Comp. Aisch. Agamemn. 370: 

. corn GmnMavTov GoTe KamapKeiv ev mpaTiowv AaxdvTa. 
F 2 
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deviated from it so far as to encourage the rhapsodes, whom 
Cleisthenes, on the contrary, sedulously put down on 
account of the great predilection of the aristocracy for 
the Epos.1 This deserves and requires some additional 
explanation. Pisistratus was not only a Diacrian or goat- 
worshipper: he was also a Codrid, and therefore a Neleid ; 
nay, he bore the name of one of the sons of his mythical 
ancestor, Nestor: he might, therefore, be excused for feeling 
some sort of aristocratical respect for the poems which de- 
scribed the wisdom and valour of his progenitors. Besides, 
he was born in the deme Philaide, which derived its name 
from Phileus, one of the sons of Ajax, and he reckoned 
Ajax also among his ancestors: this may have induced him 
to desire a public commemoration of the glories of the 
antide, just as the Athenians of the next certury looked 
with delight and interest at the Play of Sophocles :? and we 
have little doubt but he heard in his youth parts of the 
Iliad recited at the neighbouring deme of Brauron.? If 
we add to this, that by introducing into a few passages of 
the Homeric poems some striking encomiums on his country- 
men, he was able to add considerably to his popularity, and 
that it is always the policy of a tyrant to encourage litera- 
ture,* we shall fully understand why he gave himself so 
much trouble about these poems in the days of his power.® 
Solon also greatly encouraged the rhapsodes, and shares 

1 Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. 11. 2, 389. 

2 See Rheinisch. Mus. for 1829, p. 62. 

3 See Nitzsch, Indag. per Od. Interpol. prepar. p. 37; Hist. Hom. 
p. 165; Welcker, Hp. Cycl. p. 393. 

* “Debbe un principe,” says Machiavelli (il Principe, cap. xxi. fin.), 
‘“‘ne’ tempi convenienti dell’ anno tenere occupati i popoli con feste e 
spettacoli; e perché ogni citta € divisa o in artio in tribi, debbe tener 
conto di quelle universita.” 

5 “ Quis doctior iisdem illis temporibus, aut cujus eloquentia litteris 
instructior fuisse traditur, quam Pisistrati? qui primus Homeri libros, 
confusos antea, sic disposuisse dicitur ut nunc habemus.” Cicero, de 
Orat. 11. 34. 

Temlotpatos én TH ‘Ounpov dieomacpéva Te Kal GAAaXOD pynmover- 
dpeva HOpoifero. Pausan, VII. 26, p. 594. 

“Yorepov Tewiorpatos cuvayayov amépnve Thy “lAidda Kal Thy ’Odbe- 
ceav. Mlian, V. H. xu. 14. 

See also Joseph. c. Apion. 1, 2; Liban. Panegyr. in Julian, T. 1. 
p. 170, Reiske; Suidas, v.“Ounpos; and Eustath. p. 5. 
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with Pisistratus the honour of arranging the rhapsodies 
according to their natural and poetical sequence :! we must 
not forget, too, that Solon was one of those writers of 
genomic poetry, whom we have considered as the successors 
of the Epopeists, and from whose writings the Attic trage- 
dians modelled their dialogue. Now we know that Pisis- 
tratus endeavoured, as far as was consistent with his own 
designs, to adopt the constitution of Solon, and always 
treated his venerable kinsman with deference and respect. 
May not a wish to reconcile his own plans with the tastes 
and feelings of the superseded legislator have operated with 
him as an additional reason for attempting to unite the old 
epic element with the rites of the Dionysian religion, which 
his political connections compelled him to transfer from the 
country to the city? may not such a combination have been 
suggested by his early recollections of the Brauronia? did 
the genius of the Icarian plan the innovation, or was he merely 
instrumental towards carrying into eflect? was the name 
Thespis originally borne by this agent of Pisistratus, or was 
it rather a surname, derived from the common epithet of the 
Homerie minstrel,’ and implying nothing more in its con- 
nection with the history of the drama, than that it arose 
from a combination such as we have described ? 

But whatever reason we may assign for the union of the 
rhapsody with the Bacchic chorus, it seems pretty clear that 
this union was actually effected in the time of Pisistratus. 
And herein consists the claim of Thespis to be considered 


1 Comp. Diog. Sol. 1.57, with Ps, Plat. Hipparch. p. 228 B. 
= fiom, Od. 1. 323 : 
Tod © bmepwid0ev poco! cbybeTo Oéomiy aodyy 
Kovpn “Ikaplouo. 
VIII. 4.98 : 
&s doa Tor mpdppwy Ocds Stace Oéomiv ao.dHy, 
XVII. 385: 
} kal Oéomiv doddy, & Kev Téprnow deldwv. 
See Buttmann’s Lexilogus, 1. p. 166. It was very common to invent 
names for persons from their actions, or for persons to change their 
“own names according to their profession. Thus Helen is called the 
daughter of Nemesis, Arion the son of Cycleus, and 'Tisias changed his 
name into Stesichorus, by which alone he is known at the present day 
(above, p. 4c, and see Cliuton’s F. H. Vol. 1. p. 5); so that Thespis 
may even be an assumed name, 
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_ as the inventor of Attic Tragedy. Arion’s satyrical chorus, 
and even the lyric drama of Epigenes, may have been imi- 
tated at Athens soon after their introduction in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. ‘The cyclic chorus was performed as a separate 
affair till the latest days of Athenian democracy,’ and the 
Pyrrhic dance, which was adopted by the satyrs, was also a 
distinct exhibition.2 Nay, the Homeric rhapsody was 
recited by itself on the proper occasion; that is to say, 
generally at the great Panathenea :* nor would the Homeric 
hexameter have been so well suited to a dramatic dialogue 
as the trochaic tetrameter and senarius, which the vigorous 
and sententious poetry of Archilochus and the elder Simon- 
ides had made well known and popular in Attica and in the 
/igean. Whether.anticipated or not by Susarion, in the 
employment of the iambic metre in dramatic speeches, 
Thespis may claim the merit of having been the first to 
combine with the Bacchic chorus, which he received from 
Arion, a truly epic element, and he was clearly the first who 
made the rhapsode appear as an actor sustaining different 
characters, and addressing the audience from a fixed and 
elevated stage. At first he may have been contented, like 
the exarchi of the improved Dithyramb, with personating 
Bacchus, and surrounding himself with a chorus of Satyrs ; 
but there is every reason to believe that he soon extended 
his sphere of myths, and that his plots were as various as 
those of his successors. 

Bentley was interested in the establishment of his propo- 
sition that Thespis did not write his plays, and naturally 
manifested the eagerness of a pleader rather than the im- 
partiality of a judge.* There is no antecedent improbability 
in the statement of Donatus that Thespis wrote tragedies. 
Solon, and, much earlier, Archilochus and Simonides com- 
mitted their poems to writing ; and in the days of Pisistratus 
it is not likely that a favourite rhapsode would leave his 
compositions unpublished. The destruction of Athens, in 


1 Lys. aod. dwpod. p. 698. 

2 Lys. u. s.; Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 988. 

3 Lycurg. c. Leocr. p. 161; Plat. Hipparch. p. 228 8B: Ailian, V. 7 
VIII. 2. 

4 Dissertation on Phalaris, pp 237 sqq. 
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B.C. 480, made the older specimens of Attic literature very 
scarce, but there must have been some remains of his 
writings in the time of Sophocles, otherwise that poet would 
hardly have published strictures on him and Cheerilus,’ 
which, as we may infer from his criticisms on Aischylus,’ in 
all probability referred to the harshness of their style. 
Aristophanes speaks of him precisely in the same terms as 
he does of Phrynichus, predicating an antiquated stiffness 
of both these old Tragedians.* We may grant that the 
lines attributed to Thespis by Clemens Alexandrinus * 
contain internal evidence of their spuriousness, but there 
is no presumption against the authenticity of the quotations 
in Plutarch® and Julius Pollux,® beyond the ill-founded 
hypothesis, that Thespis composed only ludicrous dramas. 
This hypothesis, as we have seen above, rests on the old 
confusion between Thespis and Susarion. The forgeries of 
Heraclides Ponticus are themselves no slight proof of the 
originally serious character of the Thespian drama; for if 
his contemporaries had really believed that Thespis wrote 
nothing but ludicrous dramas, a scholar of Aristotle would 
hardly have attempted to impose upon the public with a set 
of plays altogether different in style and title from those of 
the author on whom he wished to pass them off. The fact 
is, that the choral plays from which the Thespian drama was 
formed were satyrical, for the Dithyramb in the improved 
form which it received from Arion was performed by a 
chorus of satyrs ;’ and there is little doubt that Thespis 

1 Suid. s. v. SopoxAys: mepl tov xopov pds O¢omw Kal Xolpiroy 
aywviCouevos. 

2 See Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr. Vol. i. p. 340, and our note on the 
translation. 

3 Comp. Vesp. 220: apxaro meAtodwvoppurixnpara wéeun, “antiquated 
honey-sweet and popular ditties from the Phcenisse of Phrynichus,” 
with a passage in a subsequent part of the same play (1479) : 

OpXovmevos TIS vUKTOS OvdEY MaveTaL 
TapXat exe ois O€oms ywviCero. 

4 Clem. Al, Strom. v. p. 675, Potter. 

5 Plui. de Audiendis Poetis, p. 134, Wyttenb. 

§ Jul. Poll. vir. 45. Another fragment has been lately published 
from a papyrus by Letronne, L’ragmens inédits d’anciens poetes Grecs. 
Par. 1835, p. 7: ov« éba0phoas of0: dav S€ cor Aéyw, where efabpéw is 
Gamat Aeydpevor, 7 Above, p. 43. 
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may have been a satyric poet before he was a tragedian, in 
the more modern sense of the word: but Chameleon seems 
to have expressly mentioned the fact, that Thespis passed 
from Bacchic to Epic subjects. With regard to the titles 
of his plays preserved by Suidas and Julius Pollux, they are 
not really open to cavil. For even supposing that they 
refer rather to the apocryphal compositions of Heraclides 
than to the lost tragedies of the old Icarian, there is no 
reason for concluding that the titles were not borrowed by 
the fabricator from obsolete but genuine dramas. Unless 
we are prepared to maintain, against the prevalent tendency 
of all the authorities, that Thespis never wrote or acted a 
play of grave or pathetic character, we cannot assert that he 
was unlikely to have brought forward dramas, bearing the 
titles in question—namely, ‘ Pentheus;’ ‘the Funeral 
Games of Pelias,’ or ‘Phorbas;’ ‘the Priests;’ ‘the 
Youths; indeed it would not be difficult to show that 
these subjects were very well adapted for the narrative 
speeches which must have abounded while the actor was 
limited to the personation of one character at a time. 

With regard to the violent and ludicrous dances which 
were attributed to Thespis, and of which Aristophanes 
gives a somewhat ludicrous picture at the end of his 
‘ Wasps,” we have only to remark that all antiquated 
postures, attitudes, and movements appear ridiculous to 
those whose grandfathers practised them. Apollo himself is 
described as leading the Pan with high and springy steps ;* 
and the gymnopedic dance, in which the Tragic Emmeleia 
took its rise, must have been originally distinguished by the 
agility which it prescribed. In the early days of the drama 
a great deal of energetic and expressive gesticulation was 
expected from the chorus, and even in the time of Aischylus 
it is recorded that Telestes, the ballet-leader of that poet, 

1 This seems to be the proper interpretation of the passage in 
Photius, Lex. s. v, ovdév mpds Toy Atdvucov—rd mpdabey cis Tov Aidyucov 
ypdpovtes. roUTos jywvifovTo amep Kat oaTupika EAeyeTo: torepoy dé 
petaBdytes eis Tparywolas ypddew KaTd piKpby eis wvOovs Kal ioroplas 
eTpaTNoay UNKETL TOD Ocod pynusvevortes, S0ev Kal emepdvnoay, K. T. As 
Kal Xauairéwy év TH wep) O€omid0s. Below, p. [75], note 1. 

2 V. 1848 sqq.; Bentley, Phalaris, pp. 265 sqq. _ 

* Above, p, 33, note 3. 
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invented many new forms of yxerpovoyia or manual gesticu- 
lations, and that in the ‘Seven against Thebes’ he repre- 
sented the action of the piece by his mimic dancing.1 

The statement of Suidas, that Phrynichus was the first 
who introduced women on the stage (pros -yuvaikeiov 
mpocwmov <ionyayey), which Bentley, perhaps purposely, 
mistranslates, is no reason for concluding that Thespis 
never wrote a Tragedy called ‘ Alcestis,’ were there any 
real evidence to show that this was the title of one of his 
plays; for it would have been perfectly easy to handle that 
subject in the Thespian manner, that is, with more narrative 
than dialogue, without the introduction of Alcestis herself.’ 
Indeed we cannot conceive how she could be introduced as 
talking to the chorus, whom she does not once address in 
the play of Euripides, and there was no other actor for her 
to talk with. 

Of course, there could be no theatrical contests in the 
days of Thespis:? but the dithyrambic contests seem to 
have been important enough to induce Pisistratus to build 
a temple in which the victorious choragi might offer up 
their tripods,* a practice which the victors with the tragic 
chorus subsequently adopted. 


1 Welcker, Nachtrag, pp. 266, 7; Athen. 1. p. 21 F: Kal TéAeois 5¢ F 
TeAcotns, 6 opxnorodiddoKaros, moAAG ekevpnKe oXHMaTA Ukpws Tals 
XEpol Ta Acyopmeva Seikvvovoas., . . “ApiotoKATs yodv pyaly tt TedA€oTns 
6 AioxtaAov opxnoths ottws Hv Texvitns bore ev TH bpxetcOau ToVs ‘EnTe 
em? OnBas pavepa moijoa Ta Tpdyuata SV dpxhoews. See Heindorf, ad 
Plat. Cratyl. § 51. 

2 In the Suppliants, one of the most archaic of the extant plays of 
fischylus, no female character is introduced on the stage, although all 
the interest centres in the daughters of Danaus, who form the chorus. 

% Plutarch, Sol. xxix. 

4 T1v@.0v, iepby "AmdAAwVOs ’AOHYnow bd Tleoterpatou yeyovds’ eis d 
tous Tplmodas érlQecay of TG KUKAlw XOPS viKjoavTes TH OapyhAia 


Photius. Comp. Thucyd. w. 15, vi. 54. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PROPER CLASSIFICATION OF GREEK PLAYS. 
ORIGIN OF COMEDY. 


The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, 
pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlimited. For 
the law of writ and the law of liberty these are the only men. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is generally stated that there were three kinds of Greek 
Plays, and three only—Tragedy, Comedy, and’ the Satyrical 
Drama. It will be our endeavour in the present chapter to 
examine this classification, and to see whether some better 
one cannot be proposed. With a view to this it will be 
proper to inquire into the origin of the comical and satyrical 
dramas, just as we have already investigated the origin of 
Tragedy, and to consider how far the Satyrical Drama 
differed from or agreed with either the Tragedy or Comedy 
of the Greeks. 

The word Tragedy—rpaywdia—is derived of course from 
the words tpayos and 57. The former word, as we have 
already seen, 1s a Synonym for odrvpos:1 for the goat-eared 
attendant of Dionysus was called by the name of the animal 
which he resembled, just as the shepherd or goatherd was 
called by the name of the animal which he tended, and 
whose skin formed his clothing.? Tpaywdia is therefore not 
the song of a goat, because a goat was the prize of it; but a 


song accompanied by a dance performed by persons in the 
quize of re sonberuonint a satyric ee and we have 
already shown how ‘Tragedy in its more modern sense arose 
from such performances. At first, then, Tragedy and the 


1 See above, p. 43, note 2. 

2 The word Ttyrus signifies, according to Servius, the leading ram 
of the flock: according to other authorities it means a goat; and some 
have even supposed it to be another form of Satyrus. See the passages 
quoted by Miller, Dor. tv. ch. 6, § 10, note (e). 
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Satyrical Drama were one and the same. When, however, 
the Tragedy of Thespis had firmly established itself, and 
Comedy was not yet introduced, the common people became 
discontented with the serious character of the new dramatic 
exhibitions, and missed the merriment of the country satyrs ; 
at the same time they thought that their own tutelary deity 
was not sufficiently honoured in performances which were 
principally taken up with adventures of other personages: 
in the end they gave vent to their dissatisfaction, and on 
more than one occasion the audience vociferously complained 
that the play to which they were admitted had nothing to 
do with Bacchus. 'The prevalence of this feeling at length 
induced Pratinas of Phlius, who was a contemporary of 
Aischylus, to restore the tragic chorus to the satyrs, and to 
write dramas which were indeed the same in form and 
materials with the Tragedy, but the choruses of which were 
composed of satyrs, and the dances pyrrhic instead of gym~- 
nopedic.* This is the drama which has been considered by 
some as specifically different both from Tragedy and Comedy, 
but which was in fact only a subdivision of Tragedy,’ written 


1 In his opening Symposiacal disquisition, Plutarch thus speaks: 
“Qomep obtv, Spuvixov nal AioxvAov Thy Tparywdiay eis uvOous Kal dn 
mpoayovTwv, eréxOn* Th TadtTa amps Toy Aidvucoyv;—oiTws Euorye ToA- 
AGKLS EimEely TapeoT™y TOdS TOUS EAKOVTAS Eis TA CUUMICLA TY KUpLevoYTa— 
72 tvOpwre, Tl TadTa mpds toy Aidyvucov ;—Sympos. I. I. 

Zenobius gives this explanation of the phrase Ovdéy mpbs Toy Aidvucov: 
—Tav xopay ef apxijs «<iPiopéevwv Si0vpauBov adew eis Tov Ardvucoy, of 
momtat totepov exBdvtes THs ocvvnOeias Ta’Tns AtavtTas Kal Kevtadpous 
ypapew emexelpouv. “Oder of Oedmevor okwmTovtes Edeyov, Ovdev mpds 
Tov Aidvucov. Az yodv TodTo Tols Latipous barepov edotev adtois 
mpocioayev, iva wh Sonwow emiAavOdverOat Tov Oeod. Pp. 42. 

Suidas, in his explanation of the same saying, after mentioning the 
opinion by which. it was referred to the alterations of Epigenes the 
Sicyonian, adds: BéAtiov dé oftw: Td mpdcbev eis Toy Aidvucoy ypa- 

_govtes, TevTos jywrifovto, Gmep Kal Satvaina é€Aéyeto’ Horepov St 
petaBayres cis TO Tpaywdias ypapew, KaTd wikpdy eis mUOous Kal ioroplas 
erpdrnoav, wnkéTt TOU Atoyicov jwnuovevoytes'—d0ev TovTO Kal éemepd- 
vngar, Kal Xapadréwy ev Ty wept O€omidos ~& mapawAnowa iotoper. So 

_ also Photius, above, p. 72, note I. 

* Above, p. 36. 

3 Demetrius says (de Elocut. § 169, Vol. rx. p. 76, Walz): 6 5¢ yéAws 
€xOpa tpayewdias’ ode yap emivonoeey ty TLS TPaywdlav TaiCovgary, 
éxel odtupov ypder avtl Tpaywdias. 
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always by Tragedians, and, we believe, seldom! acted but 
along with Tragedies.? 
We have already referred to the statement that the 


Comedy of the Greeks arose from the Phallic processions, 
Wapato Teall Tid i Its pro- 
gress, however, and its successive advances from rudeness 
to perfection, are involved in so much obscurity, that even 
Aristotle is unable to tell us anything about it; but he is 
willing to concede that it was started in Sicily,‘ or primarily 
in Megaris.° And this appears very probable ; for not only 
was Susarion, who is generally admitted to have been the 
earliest comic poet,® a native of Tripodiscus in Megaris, but 
continual allusions are made in ancient writers’ to the 
coarse humour of the Megarians and their strong turn for 
the ludicrous, qualities which they seem to have imparted 
to their Sicilian colonists. 

But whatever may have been the birth-place of Greek 
Comedy, it is quite certain that it originated in a country 
festival: it was in fact the celebration of the vintage, when 
the country people went round from village to village, some 
in carts,®° who uttered all the vile jests and abusive speeches 


1 If Pratinas wrote only eighteen tragedies to thirty-two satyrical 
dramas, some of the latter must have been acted alone. See Welcker, 
Trilogie, pp. 497—8. 

2 It has been plausibly conjectured that the satyrical drama was 
originally acted before the Tragedy. Welck. Nachtr. p. 279. 

3 Above, p.9. Thus we read that Antheas the Lindian kop@dias 
emote: Kal UAAa TOAAG ey TOUTW TS TpdTwH TAY ToinuaTwr, & E~npXE TOLS 
per avTov padrAodopovo:. (Athen. p. 445 B.) 

4 Af meév oty Ths Tpayewdlas weraBdoess, Kal bv Gy eyevoyTo, ov AcAT Pac. 
h S€ Kwpwdia, dia Td wh omovddleoOa e& apxijs, EAabe. Kal yap xopdv 
Kwumdav owe mote 6 Upxwy Cdwkev, GAN COeAovTal Hoav’ Hn FE oxHpaTa 
Twa avTis éxovons, of Acyducvor avTis mointal pynuovevovtar’ tis de 
mpdowmra amedwkev, 7) Adyous, 7 wAHOn SroKxpitav, Kal boa To.adra, 
Hyvénra. Tod d& piOovs moreiv ’Emtxappos Kal Bdépuis hptay’ Td wey 
obv étaoxis éx SixeAlas HAGe, Aristot. Poet. v. 

5 Tis pév Kwp@dlas of Meyapeis, of Te €vtav0a, as emi THS Tap avTots 
Snuokparias yevouevns, kal oi ex SixeAlas. Poet. I. 5. 

6 Proleg. Aristoph. Kiist. p. xi: Thy kopgdtay nipijc@at pact iad 
Sovcapiwvos. 

7 See Miiller’s Dorians, tv. 7, § 1. 

8 Schol. Lucian. Zeds tpayewdds (VI. p. 388, Lehmann): év tH éoprp 
tev A.ovuclwy mapa tots "A@nvalois emt auakav Kabqwevor Eckwmrov 
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with which the Tragedy of Thespis has been most unjustly 
saddled; others on foot, who bore aloft the Phallic emblem, 
and invoked in songs Phales, the comrade of Bacchus.} 
This custom of going round from village to village suggested 
the derivation of Comedy from kay, and Aristotle has been 
misled by his own learning into an apparent approbation of 
this, on many accounts, absurd etymology.2 One reason 
which has been advanced in defence of this etymology is 
extraordinarily ridiculous. We are told* that the word 
cannot be derived from xpos, because one of the meanings 
of that word is % per oivov ody. This would scarcely be an 
argument if it were only the signification of the word 
k@pos; but this is so far from being the case, that it is not 
even the primary or most usual meaning of the .word. 


Koyos* signifies _a revel continued after supper. It was a 


very ancient custom in Greece for young men, after rising 


_ from an evening banquet, to ramble about the streets to 


the sound of the flute or the lyre, and with torches in their 
hands; such a band of revellers was also called kxéauyos. 
Thus Aischylus says,’ very forcibly, that the Furies, although 
they had drunk their fill of human blood in the house of the 
Pelopide, and though it was now time that they should go 
out like a k@mos, nevertheless obstinately stuck to the house, 
and would not depart from it, And as the band of revellers 


aAAHAOus Kad €AodopovvTo moAAd. See the passages in Creuzer’s note 
on Lydus, de Mens. p. 127, ed. Rother. 

1 The reader will see these particulars in Aristoph. Acharn. 240 sqq. 

2 rovovpevor TH dvduaTa Tnpmetov, ovTOL mey yap (TleAoTovyjo1ol) Képas 
Tas meptorkidas Karey paciy, ’AOnvaior de Shuovs. ws Kwupdovs, odvK 
amd ToD Kwud lew AcexXOevTas GAAG TH KaTa Kauwas TAdYN aTimaCouevous ex 
tov &oreos. Poet. c. Il. 

3 By Schneider (de Orig. Comm. p. 5). 

4 See Welcker in Jacobs’ edition of Philostratus, p.202. ‘The remarks 
in the text are an abstract of what he says on the signification of this 
word. He supposes, however, that kwu@ddés is derived from the 
secondary sense of the word, in which he agrees with Kanngiesser 


- (Kom. Biihn. p. 32). 


5 Agamemnon, 1161, Wellauer: 
Kal phy metands y os Cpactverbar wA€ov 
Bpotetoy aiua k@mos év duos pever 
Avomeuttos iw cvyydvev Epwriwr. 
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‘“‘flown with insolence and wine,” as Milton says,? not un- 
frequently made a riotous entrance into any house where an 
entertainment was going on,’ the verb érecxwualw is used 
metaphorically by Plato to signify any interruption or 
intrusion, whether it be the invasion of a philosophical 
school by mere pretenders to science,” or the evasion of the 
proper subject of inquiry by the introduction of extraneous 


matter.* Hence the word xdyos_is used to denote any 


band or company. Ina secondary sense, it signifies a song 
sung either by a convivial party or at the Bacchic feasts (not 


merely in honour of the god, but also to ridicule certain 
persons), or lastly, by a procession in honour of a apa at 
the public games. By a still further transitio is 
used for 2 song in general; and a peculiar flute! tune, 
together with its crear ae dance, was known by this 
name. It was in the second sense of the word that the 
Bacchic reveller was called a xwpywdds, namely, a comus- 
singer, according to the analogy of tpaywdéds, iAapwdds, &e., 
in which the first part of the compound refers to the 
performer, the second to the song, and as tpaywdéa signifies a 
song of satyrs, 80 kwpymdia means a song of comus. It is 
clear, from the manner in which the Athenian writers speak 
of the country Dionysian procession, that it was considered 
as a comus ;* and we think this view of the case is confirmed 
by the epithet Evyxwpos, which Diczopolis applies to Phales 
as the companion of Bacchus.® 

The Phallic processions, from which the old Comedy 
arose, seem to have been allowed in very early times in all 
cities; Aristotle tells us that they still continued in many 
cities even in his time,’ and the inscriptions quoted aboye' 


! Par, DB. i. 50 

2 Like Alcibiades i in Plato’s Sympos. 212 0, 

3 Resp. p. 500 B: Tovs EEwbev ov ‘Tpoo7Koy eMELT KEKWMAKITAS, 

* Theatet. p. 184 A: Kat 7d eyioroy, ov Evexa 6 Adyos Spunta, 
emothuns wépi, Tl ror’ éoriv, &oxentov yevntat bwd TOY ewTELTK@MACOYTwY 

Adywr. 

ong ° Thus in an old law quoted by Demosthenes (c, Mid. p. 517) we 
have 6 k@pos Kal of Kop@dol, 

6 Acharn. 263: Badrjs, étaipe Baxxlov, 

Ruykwue. 

7 +a padAkd & ert kad viv ev moAAais Tav WoAewy Siopéver vourCdueva. 

Aristot. Poet. c, Iv, ® Above, pp. 49 8qq. 
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prove that a lyrical Comedy had developed itself from them. 
In the time of the orators, the i@vdaAAo were still danced in 
the orchestra at Athens,! and we learn from the speech of 
Demosthenes against Conon, that the riotous and profligate 
young men, who infested the streets, delighted to call 
themselves by names’ derived from these comic buffooneries. 
But probably they were always more common in the 
country, which was their natural abode; and if a modern 
scholar* is right in concluding from the words of the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes,* that there were two sorts of 
Phallic processions, the one public, the other private, we 
‘cannot believe that the private vintage ceremonies ever 
found their way into the great towns. Pasquinades of 
the coarsest kind seem to have formed the principal part of 
these rural exhibitions,® and this was probably the reason 
why Comedy was established at Athens in the time of 
Pericles; for the demagogues, wanting to invent some means 
of attacking their political opponents with safety, could think 
of no better way of effecting this than by introducing 
into the city the favourite country sports of the lower 
orders, and then it was, and not till then, that the perform- 
ance of Comedies became, like that of Tragedies, a public 
concern. When it was formally established as a distinct 
species of drama at Athens, the old Comedy was supplied, 
hike Tragedy, with a chorus, which, though not so numerous 
or expensively attired as the tragic, was as carefully trained 
and as systematic in its songs and dances. In effect, it was 
the same modification of an original comus as that which 


1 Hyperides apud Harpocrat. v. ’1édpaddor. 

2 They termed themselves ’1@dgadAor and AvdtoAnKve:. Demosth. 
Conon, 194 (1261). Cf. Athen. x1v. p. 622; Lucian, 1. 336. 

* Schneider, de Orig. Com. p. 14. 

* Acharn. 243 (p. 775, l. 32, Dind.): mesc@évres ody Tots HyyeAuéevois 
of *A@nvator pdddous idig Kal Syuoocia KaTeckevacay Kal TovTOLS eyepaipoy 
Toy Bedv. 

5 Platonius, rep) Siahopas kwpmdidv: “Yrobéces mey yap THS TaAdacs 
Kwpwdlas ioav ata: TO oTpaTnyots emiTimay, K. 7. A. 

‘ Xopdv Kwuwday ope mote edwkev 6 Upxwy. Aristotle, above, p. 76, 
note 4, 

Gruppe labours under some extraordinary mistake in supposing 
(Ariadne, p. 123) that Comedy was not originally connected with 
religion, 
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performed the Epinicia of Pindar. It appears from several 
passages that the comic actors were originally unprovided 
with masks, but rubbed their faces over with wine-lees as a 
substitute for that disguise.? 

The Tragedy and Comedy of the Greeks had, therefore, 
an entirely different origin. We must in the next place 
consider what were their distinctive peculiarities, how far 
they differed intrinsically, and whether any of the remaining 
Greek plays cannot be considered as belonging strictly 
either to Tragedy or Comedy. We shall do this more 
satisfactorily if we first set forth the definitions which have 
been given by Plato and Aristotle. Plato has rather alluded 
to, than expressed, the distinction between Tragedy and 
Comedy in their most perfect form, but his slight remarks 
nevertheless strike at the root of the matter. edy he 
considers? to be the generic name for all dramatic-exhibi- 
tions which have a tendency to excite laughter; while 
Tragedy, in the truest sense of the word, is an imitation of 
the noblest life, that is, of the actions of gods and heroes. 
As a definition, however, this account of Tragedy, although 
excellent as far as it goes, is altogether incomplete. 
Aristotle’s, on the other hand, is quite perfect. He makes 
the distinction, which Plato leaves to be inferred, between 
the objects of tragic and comic imitation, and adds to it the 
constituent characteristic of Tragedy, namely, that ib effects 


1 Hence a comedian is called tpvy@dés, “alee singer.’ It does not 
appear that masks were always used even in the time of Aristophanes, 
who acted the part of Cleon in the ‘Immjs without one. In later times, 
however, it was considered disreputable to go in any comus without a 
mask. Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 433: tod katapdrov KupnBlavos ds év 
Tails Toumais &vev TOU MporsTov Kwudcet, 

2 Legg. Vil. p. 817: Soa mev ody wept yéAwTad eats matyvia, & 3% 
Kom@dlav mayTes A€youey . . .ulunois TOV KaAALoToOV Kal dplorov 
Blov d 54 paper maytes ye bvTws elvat Tpaywdlay Thy adAnOeoratyny. The 
KdAALoTOS Kal &piotos Bios signifies the life of a man who is in the 
highest degree xadoxaya@ds, and this term exactly expresses the 
persons who figured in the plays of Aischylus and Sophocles; for, as 
Dr. Thirlwall remarks, in his beautiful paper On the Irony of Sophoeles, 
“ None but gods or heroes could act any prominent part in the Attic 
tragedy” (Phil. Mus. 11. p. 493). And this is perhaps the reason why 
Plato, in another passage (Gorgias, p. 502 A), talks of 7 cen) ral 
OavpacTy 7] THs Tpay~dias molnots, 
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means of pity an ation of such passions.! 
Aristotle's definition of Tragedy is so full and comprehen- 


sive, that it has been adopted even by modern writers as a 
description of what modern Tragedy ought to be;’ there is 
one particular, however, which he has not expressly stated, 
and which is due rather to the origin of Greek Tragedy 
than to its essence, we mean the necessity for a previous 
acquaintance on the part of the audience with the plot of 
the Tragedy : this it is which most eminently distinguishes 
the Tragedies of Sophocles from those of Shakspeare, and 
to this is owing the poetical irony with which the poet and 
the spectators handled or looked upon the characters in the 
iece.2 Aristotle is supposed by his commentator Eustratius 
to allude to this in a passage of the Ethics:* we are disposed 
to believe on the contrary, that he is referring to the different 
effects which events related in a Tragedy, as having taken 
place prior to the time of the events represented, and those 
events which are represented by action, produce on the 
minds of the spectators: for example, the calamities of 
(Edipus, when alluded to in the Gidipus at Colonus, do not 
strike us with so much horror as when they are represented 
in the Cidipus at Thebes. 
If, however, all the prominent characters in the true 
Tragedy were gods or heroes, it follows that the IH¢poa: of 
Aischylus, and the MiAyjrov adAwous and ®oiviccat of Phryni- 


1 8€ Kwuwdla eotiv, wHowep elroucy, ulunois davaAotépwy pe, 
ov mevTot KaTa& mwaoay Kaklay, GAAR TOD aicxypov éot: 7d ‘yeAoroy 
udpiov. Poet. c. V.—éotw ody tpayydia plunos mpdtews omovdalas 
kal TeAclas, méyeOos exovans Spdévrav Kat ov O amayyedlas, 
5? éAdov kal pdBov mepalvovoa Thy TaV ToLOUTwY TaOnudTwY KdOapo.”,. 
Poet. c. vi. 

2 Hurd’s definition (On the Province of the Drama, p. 164) is a mere 
copy of Aristotle. Schiller, who has a better right to declare ex 
cathedréd what Tragedy aught to be than any writer of the last century, 
thus defines it: “‘ That art which proposes to itself, as its especial 
object, the pleasure resulting from compassion, is called the tragic art 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word.” Werke,in einem Bande, 
p. 1176. 

3 See Dr. Thirlwall’s Essay On the Irony of Sophocles. 
4 1.11, §$ 4: diapéper 5é Tay radGy ExacTov rep) (ayTas i) TeAcUTHOAVTAS 
ouuBaivery ToAY padrAov } Ta Tapdvoua Kal Seve mpotmdpxew Tals Tpa 
yesias } mpdrrec Oa, 





G 
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-chus, were not Tragedies in the truest sense,’ and must be 
referred to the class of Histories, which exist in all countries 
where the drama is much cultivated, as a subordinate species 
of Tragedy: the other Tragedies we may call myths or 
fables* as distinguished from the true stories, to which they 
bore the same relation in the subdivision of Ionian litera- 
ture that the Epos bore to the history of Herodotus. 

In the course of time another rib was taken from the 
side of the primary Tragedy, and Tragi-comedy_s up 
under the fostering care_of Euripides, which was probably 
the forerunner of the tAaporpaywdioe of Rhinthon, Sopatrus, 
Sciras, and Blesus.* One old specimen of this kind of play 
remains to us in the "AAkyors of Euripides, which was 
performed as the satyrical drama of a Tragic Trilogy, 
438 B.c., and we are inclined to consider the Orestes as 
another of the same sort. It resembled the regular 
Tragedy in its outward form, but contained some comic 
characters, and always had a happy termination. 

Of the Satyrical Drama we have already spoken: we 
cannot, however, quit the subject of Tragedy and its 
subordinate forms without noticing a play called EiAwres of 
ért Towvdpw, which was, according to Herodian,° a satyrical 


1 Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, Vol. 1. note 1150: “ The Destruction of Miletus 
by Phrynichus, and the Persians of Aischylus, were plays that drew 
forth all the manly feelings of bleeding or exulting hearts, and not 
tragedies: for these the Greeks, before the Alexandrian age, took their 
plots solely out of mythical story. It was essential that their contents 
should be known beforehand ; whereas the stories of Hamlet and 
Macbeth were unknown to the spectators; at present, paris of them 
might be moulded into tragedies like the Greek; that is if a Sophocles 
were to rise up.” 

2 The words of Suidas, quoted above, appear to allude to this dis- 
tinction: KaTd pixpdy cis wvOoUsS Kal ioTopias eTpawynoay. 

3 Miiller’s Dor. Iv. ch. 7, § 6. 

4 In an argument to the Alcestis, published from a Vatican MS. 
(No. 909) by Dindorf, in 1834, we find the following words: Td dpaua 

| aes 


aes 
eroinon tk. ediddxOn emt TAavaivou &pxovTos Td A. TP@Tos hv ToporrAgs, 
SebTepos Evpimlins Kphooas, “AAkuaavu TE 51a Vwpidos, Tnréhe, 
"AAKHOTION TO 5é Spdua KwpiKwrépay exer THY KaTaocKevnv. The last 
sentence is a repetition in efiect of the statement in the Copenhagen 
argument (Matthies, vir. p. 214). On the date see Welcker, Rheinisch. 
Mus. for 1835, p. 508; Clinton, F. H. Vol. 1, p. 424. 
5 See Eustathius on Iliad 1, p. 297. 
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drama. This statement has occasioned some difficulties. 
It has been asked,! were the Helots, who doubtless composed 
the chorus, dressed like satyrs, or mixed up with satyrs? 
But if it was a satyrical drama, what mythological subject is 
reconcilable with a chorus of Helots? and, on the same 
supposition, how could the comedian Eupolis, to whom 
Athenzus’ ascribes the play, have been its author? for a 
trespass by a comedian on the domains of the tragic muse, 
to whom the satyrical drama belonged, was, especially in 
those times, something quite unheard of. There is, it must 
be admitted, some difficulty in this, and principally in regard 
to the last question. The Helots, with their dresses of 
goatskin or sheepskin, and their indecent dances in honour 
of Bacchus, were very fit substitutes for the satyrs, and it is 
quite possible to conceive that a Dionysian myth might be 
represented in a play, the chorus of which consisted of 
Helots. From the statement, however, that Hupolis was 
the author, and from the purely comic and criticising tone 
of one of the fragments,? we are disposed to conclude that 
Herodian is mistaken in calling it a satyrical drama, and 
that he has been misled by the resemblance between the 
guise of the Helots and that of the satyrs; whereas the 
play was a regular Comedy with a political reference, 
perhaps not unlike the Aaxedaiuoves of the same author. 
The Comedy of the Greeks first attained to a distinct 
literary and political importance in the country which 
witnessed its final development in a form corresponding to 
that of its modern representatives. Whatever may have 
been the value of the writings of Epicharmus, they have not 
reached our time except in fragments. For us Greek 
Comedy, both in itself and in its Roman transcriptions, is 
the Comedy of Athens. So far as we are acquainted with 
its literary history, it owes its first development and com- 
pletion to the political and social condition of that great 
democratic metropolis; and it is so intimately connected 
with all that is characteristic of Attic life, that the greatest 
scholars of Alexandria, Lycophron and Eratosthenes, wrote 


1 By Miiller in Was fiir eine Art Drama waren “ die Heloten” ? 
Niebuhr’s Rhein, Mus. 111. p. 488. 
TV. p. 138. 3 In Athen. x1v. p. se 
G 
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- formal and elaborate treatises on the subject. Considered, 
then, as peculiarly Athenian, the Comedy of the Greeks 
admits of subdivision into three species, or rather three suc- 
cessive variations in form, which are generally distinguished 
as the Old. the Middle, and the New Comedy. These three 
subdivisions must be considered separately, and with a brief 
review of their distinctive characteristics. 

The old Comedy was, as we have already seen, the result 
of a successful attempt to give to the waggon-jests of the 
country comus a particular and a political bias. Its out- 
ward form was burlesque in its most wanton extravagance. 
Its essence, or to use the words of Vico,! its eterna propieta, 
was personal villification. Not merely the satire of de- 
scription, the abuse of words, but the satire of representa- 
tion. The object of popular dislike was not merely called a 
coward, a villain, a rogue, or a fool, but he was exhibited on 
the stage doing everything contemptible, and suffering every- 
thing ludicrous. ‘This systematic personality, the iapPiK«7y 
idca” of the old popular farce, would not have sufficed to 
obtain for Comedy an adequate share of attention from the 
refined and accomplished democracy which established itself 
at Athens during the administration of Pericles. It was 
necessary that the comic poet who would gain a hearing in 
the theatre at Athens should borrow from Tragedy many of 
its most striking peculiarities—its choral dances, its masked 
actors, its metrical forms, its elaborate scenery and machines, 
and, above all, that chastened elegance of the Attic dialect 
which the fastidiousness of an Athenian citizen required and 
exacted from the poets and orators. The comedy became a 
regular drama, recalling indeed a recollection of the old 
phallic comus by an extravagant obscenity of language and 
costume, but often presenting an elegance in the dialogues 
and a poetic refinement in the melic portions, which would 
have borne a comparison with the best efforts of the con- - 
temporary tragic muse. Upon this stock the mighty genius 
of Aristophanes grafted his own Pantagruelism, which has 
in every age, since the days of its reproducer Rabelais, 

1 Scienza Nuova, 1. p. 638: “La satira serbo quest’ eterna propieta, 


con la qual ella nacque, di dir villanie ed ingiurie.” 
2 Aristot. Poet. 5. 
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found in some European country, and in some form or 
other, a more or Jess adequate representative—Cervantes, 
Quevedo, Butler, Swift, Sterne, Voltaire, Jean Paul, Carlyle, 
and Southey. By Pantagruelism we mean—ain accordance 
with the definition which we have elsewhere given of the 
term’—an_assumption of Bacchanalian buffoonery as_a cloak 
to cover some serious purpose. Rabelais, who invented the 
word to express a certain literary development of the 
character sustained by the court-fools in the Middle Ages, 
must have been quite conscious that he was reproducing, as 
far as his age allowed, not only the spirit, but even the 
outward machinery of the Old Comedy. At any rate he 
adopts the disguise of low buffoonery for the express purpose 
of attacking some form of prevalent cant and imposture; 
and this was consistently the object of Aristophanes. 
Whether he professedly takes Aristophanes as his model, - 
and as the lamp to light him on the way,’ may be regarded 
as an open question; but there can be no doubt that the 
manner and the object of the curé of Meudon were identical 
with those of the great comedian of Athens, and that the 
name of Pantagruelist, invented by the one, accurately 
describes the leading characteristics of his main prototype. 
The chief difference between the Old Comedy of Athens, 
as represented by Aristophanes, and the modern manifesta- 
tions of the same riotous drollery, as a cover for some 
serious purpose which it might be premature, unsafe, or 
generally inexpedient to disclose, must be sought in the 
peculiar relations which subsisted between the old comedian 
and his democratic audience during the short period of the 
Old Comedy’s highest perfection, namely, the interval 
between the commencement of the Peloponnesian war and 
the Sicilian expedition, when the irritable Demos was so 
conscious of his power and was so exhilarated by his good 
fortune that, like the kings of the Middle Ages, he was 

1 In the Quarterly Review, No. cLX1. pp. 137 sqq. 

2 We have shown in the paper on Pantagruelism already cited that 
the reference to Aristophanes and Cleanthes as the lanterns of honour 
(Rabelais, v. c. 33) is derived from Varro (LZ. L. v. 9. p. 4, Miiller), who 
is speaking of Aristophanes, the grammarian of Byzantium, and of the 


grammatical studies of tlie Stoics; but Rabelais, like his commentators, 
may have misunderstood Varre. 
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willing to tolerate any jokes at his own expense, if the 
satirist would only pay him the compliment of adopting 
the thin veil of caricature, and pretend to put forward as 
an outpouring of privileged folly what he really meant to be 
taken as the most serious remonstrance or the most biting 
reproof.? . 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to draw a clearly 
defined line of demarcation between the latest writers of the 
Old and the earliest writers of the Middle Comedy. We 
cannot say of them that this author was an old comedian, 
that a middle comedian: they may have been both, as 
Aristophanes certainly was, if the criterion was the absence 
or presence of a Parabasis,? or speech ef the chorus in 
which the audience are addressed in the name of the poet, 
and without, in many cases, any reference to the subject of 
the play. Nor will the proper interpretation of the law 
Tept Tod pa) 6vonaoTt Kwpwdeiv? enable us to distinguish be- 


1 Aristophanes openly avows this mixture of the serious and the 
ridiculous in his later comedies, when he no longer practised it with 
the same objects. Ran. 391: Kal ToAAG pev yeAotd pw eiwely WOAAG BE 
aomovoaia. Hecles. 1200: opmixpdvy 8 strobécbc: rots Kpitaior BovAouar~ 
Tois gopois pey Tav copay pmeuvnuevous Kpive eve" Tols yeA@or F 
Hdéews Sia Tov yéAwTa Kpivew epe. 

2 TA tas mapaBdoes ovK Exovta ed:ddx0n ekovolas ard Tov Shuov 
peOiorapevns Kal ddAryapxlas Kpatovons. Platonius. With regard to 
the attempt of Meineke (Question. Scenicx, Sp. m1. p. 50) to prove that 
Antiphanes was a new comic poet because he mentioned the parrin 
(Athen. xiv. p. 662 F), we may remark, that the word cannot be used 
as a criterion to enable us to distinguish between two schools of 
comedians, for it is mentioned by Nicostratus, the son of Aristophanes. 
(see Clinton in Phil. Mus. 1. p. 560), and the dainty was not unknown 
to Aristophanes himself, who uses the word wattvoAoxds (Nub. 451). 

3 Mr. Clinton, in the Introduction to the second volume of his Fasti 
Hellenici (pp. xxxvi, &c.) has shown that the generally received idea, 
which would distinguish the Middle from the Old Comedy by its 
abstinence from personal satire, is completely at variance with the 
fragments still extant; and that the celebrated law—rod ph dvouacri 
Kwpwdeiy tivd—simply forbade the introduction of any individual on 
the stage by name as one of the dramatis persone. 'This prohibition, 
too, might be evaded by suppressing the name and identifying the 
individual by means of the mask, the dress, and external appearance 
alone. “This law, then, when limited to its proper sense, is by no 
means inconsistent with a great degree of comic liberty, or with those 
animadversions upon eminent names with which we find the comic 
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tween the comedians as belonging to one class or the other. 
As to the comedies themselves, however, we may safely 
conclude, on the authority of Platonius, that the Middle 
Comedy was a form of the old, but differed from it in three 
particulars: it had no chorus, and therefore no parabasis— 
this deviation was occasioned by the inability of the im- 
poverished state to furnish the comic poets with choragi : 
living characters were not introduced on the stage—this 
was owing to the want of energy produced by the sub- 
version of the democratic empire: as a consequence of both 
these circumstances, the objects of its ridicule were general 
rather than personal, and literary rather than political. If, 
therefore, we were called upon to give to the Old and 
Middle Comedy their distinctive appellations, we should 
eall one Caricature and the other Criticism; and if we 
wished to illustrate the difference by modern instances, we 
should compare the former to the Lampoon, the latter to 
the Review. The period to which the writers of the Middle 
Comedy belonged may be defined generally as that included 
between the termination of the Peloponnesian war and the 
overthrow of Athenian freedom by Philip of Macedon, from 
B.c. 404 to B.c. 340. The numerous comedies which ap- 
peared in this interval, especially those belonging to the 
latter half of the period, were chiefly occupied in holding up 
to light and not ill-natured ridicule the literary and social 
peculiarities of the day. The writers seized on what was 
ludicrous in the contemporary systems of philosophy. They 
parodied and travestied not only the language but some- 
times even the plots of the most celebrated tragedies and 
epic poems. And, in the same spirit, they not unfrequently 
took their subjects directly from the old mythology. In 
their satires on society they attacked rather classes of men 
than prominent individuals of the class. Courtesans, para- 
sites, and wanton revellers, with their pic-nic feasts, were 
freely represented in general types,’ and the self-conceited 


poets actually to abound” (Fasé. Hell. p. xlii.). The date of the law 
is uncertain; probably about B.c. 404, during the government of the 
Thirty. 

1 See the anecdote about Antiphanes, Ath. xm. pr. 
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- cook, with his parade of culinary science, was a standing 
character in the Middle Comedy. Athenian politics were 
generally avoided ; but these poets did not scruple to make 
sport of foreign tyrants, like the Dionysi of Syracuse and 
Alexander of Phere.? Their style was generally prosaic,* 
and they usually confined themselves to the comic trimeter. 
But long systems of anapestic dimeters were sometimes 
introduced, and in their parodies and travesties they imitated 
the metres of the poets whom they ridiculed. 

The New Comedy commenced, as is well known, with 
the establishment of the supremacy of Philip,* and flourished 
at Athens during the period distinguished as that of the 
Macedonian rulers, who are called the Diadochi and Epigoni ; 
it belongs, therefore, to the interval between the 110th and 
130th Olympiads, i. e. between B.c. 340 and B.c. 260. We 
can see in Plautus and Terence, who translated or imitated 
the Greek writers of this class, satisfactory specimens of 
the nature of this branch of Comedy. It corresponded as 
nearly as possible to our own comic drama, especially to 
that of Farquhar and Congreve, which Charles Lamb calls 
the Comedy of Manners, and Hurd the Comedy of Character. 
It arose in all probability from a union of the style and 
tone of the Euripidean dialogue with the subjects and 
characters of the later form, the Middle Comedy. The 
particular circumstances of the time had given a new di- 
rection to the warlike tendencies of the Greeks. Instead 
of serving in the ranks of the national militia and fighting 
in free warfare at home, the active, restless, or discontented 
citizen found a ready welcome and good pay in the mer- 


1 This was the principal character in the Aolosicon, one of the latest 
plays of Aristophanes, and it is always re-appearing. 

_ ? Asin the Dionysius of Eubulus and the Dionysalexandrus of the 
younger Cratinus. 

$ Anonym. de Comm. tt.: Tijs 5€ wéons Kapmdlas of moinTat mAdopaTOS 
peey ovX WavTo mwointiKod, Sid 5& THs oguvAOovs idvTes AaAias Aoyikas 
éxovor Tas dperas, bore owdviov ToinTiKov XapakTipa eivat wap avrois. 

4 Meineke says (Hist. Crit. Com. p. 435) that he dates the commence- 
ment of the new comedy from the period immediately preceding the 
battle of Cheroneia, and that the anonymous writer on comedy 
(p. Xxxii.) is not quite accurate in saying 7 véa éml ’AActavdpou eixe 
Thy &KunY. 
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cenary armies kept up by the Greek sovereigns of Asia and 
Keypt. Such a soldier or leader of mercenaries, having 
returned from abroad with a full purse, an empty head, 
and a loud tongue, became a standing character in the New 
Comedy. The other characters, the greedy parasite, the 
clever and unprincipled slave, and the scheming or tyranni- 
cal courtesan, may have appeared in the Middle Comedy ; 
but they are the new comedian’s indispensable staff. And 
now for the first time the element of love becomes the main 
ingredient in dramatic poetry.! The object of the young 
man’s passion is not the free-born Athenian maiden, but 
some accomplished éraipa, or an innocent girl, who is osten- 
sibly the slave or associate of the éraipa, but turns out at 
the end of the piece to be the lost child of some worthy 
citizen.” A good deal of ingenuity is shown in the con- 
trivance of these unexpected recognitions (évayvwpices), and 
here also the drama of Euripides had furnished the comedian 
with his model. ‘The “heavy father,” as he is called on our 
stage, is generally an indispensable personage, and in the in- 
trigues of the piece he is often the dupe of the manceuvring 
slave, or led by some incidental temptations into the 
very vices and follies which he had reproved in his son. 
The greatest care is taken in the delineation of these 
characters, and there can be little doubt that they re- 
presented accurately the most prominent features of the 
later Attic society. The drama under such circumstances 
did not attempt to make men better than they were, and it 
is to be feared that the comic stage did little more than 
present in the most attractive colours the lax morality of 
- the age. 

It is not our intention to speak of the dramas and quasi- 
dramas of a later age; it may however be of some assistance 
to the student if we subjoin a general tabular view of the 
rise and progress of the proper Greek Drama. 


1 Ovid, Fast. 1. 369: Fabula jucundi nulla est sine amore Menandri. 
2 See Hist. of Gr. Liter. Vol. 1. pp. 2 sqq. 


TABLE OF DRAMATIC CLASSIFICATION. 


DORIAN ELEMENT. IONIAN ELEMENT. 
Choruses in honour of Apollo. thapsodice: Recitation of Homeric Poems, 


Lyzical Poetry in connection with these Choruses. | Unaccompanied Recitation of Iambics. 


ES 


Transfer of these to Bacchus. Contests of the Rhapsodes 4 


The Dithyramb becomes Lyrical ee 


| 
| 


A Satyrical Chorus introduced by Arion. Union of the Choral worship of Bacchus 
with RKhapsodical Recitations at the 
a 
} 
(5 


ae The a (ne Conia, at the Vintage. 
Union of the Satyrical Dithyramb with Union of the c. Lampoon with the 
Rhapsodical Recitation, i.e. of the Comus, and establishment of a regular 


9piauBos with the tepBos. Comic Chorus. 


Dialogue between the Rhapsode and the Chorus. The Old Comedy, or Comedy of Caricature. 


Another Actor added by Eschylus: The Middle Comedy, or Comedy of Criticism. 
The Aschylean ‘Trilogy. 


A third by Sophocles: The New Comedy, or Comedy of Manners. 
The perfect Athenian Tragedy. 


| ] I I 
Firss Variety. Second Variety. Third Variety. Fourth Variety. =e 
The Tragedy The Satyrical The History. The Tragi-comedy. 
proper. Drama. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 


A. W. SCHLEGEL’S GENERAL SURVEY OF THE DRAMA 
IN DIFFERENT AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


* * * * * % * % 


It is well known that about three and a half centuries ago the study 
of ancient literature was revived by the diffusion of the Greek language 
(the Latin never became extinct); the classical authors were brought 
to light and rendered universally accessible by the art of printing ; the 
monuments of ancient genius were diligently disinterred. All this 
supplied manifold excitements to the human mind, and formed a 
marked epoch in the history of our mental culture; it was fertile in 
effects, which extend even to us, and will extend to an incalculable 
series of ages. But at the same time the study of the ancients was 
perverted to a deadly abuse. The learned, who were chiefly in posses- 
sion of it, and were incompetent to distinguish themselves by works of 
their own, asserted for the ancients an unconditional authority ; in fact 
with great show of reason, for in their kind they are models. They 
maintained that only from imitation of the ancient writers is true salva- 
tion for human genius to be hoped for; in the works of the moderns 
they appreciated only what was, or seemed to be similar to those of the 
ancients; all else they rejected as barbarous degeneracy. Quite 
otherwise was it with the great pocts and artists. Lively as might be 
the enthusiasm with which the ancients inspired them, much as they 
might entertain the design of vying with them, still their independence 
and originality of mind constrained them to strike out into their own 
path, and to impress upon their productions the stamp of their own 
genius. Thus fared it, even before that revival, with Dante, the father 
of modern poetry ; he avouched that he took Virgil as his teacher, but 
produced a work which, of all mentionable works, most differs in its 
make from the Aneid, and in our opinion very far surpassed his 
fancied master in power, truth, compass, and profoundness. So was if 
likewise, at a later period, with Ariosto, who has perversely been com- 
pared with Homer: nothing can be more unlike.. So, in art, with 
Michel-Angelo and Raphael, who nevertheless were unquestionably 
great connoisseurs in the antiques. As the poets for the most part had 
their share of scholarship, the consequence was a schism in their own 
minds between the natural bent of their genius and the obligation of an 
imaginary duty. Where they sacrificed to the latter, they were com- 
mended by the learned ; so far as they followed the bent of the former, 
they were favourites with the people. That the heroic lays of a Tasso 
and a Camoens still survive on the lips of their fellow-countrymen is 
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assuredly not owing to their imperfect affinity with Virgil, or even 
with Homer; in Tasso it is the tender feeling of chivalrous love and 
honour, in Camoens the glowing inspiration of patriotic enthusiasm. 

Those ages, nations, and ranks which found the imitation of the 
ancients most to their liking were precisely such as least felt the want 
of a self-formed poetry. The result was dead school-exercises, which at 
best can excite but a frigid admiration. Bare imitation in the fine arts 
is always fruitless of good: even what we borrow from others must, as 
it were, be born again within us if ever it is to issue forth in the 
nature of poetry. What avails the dilettantism of composing with 
other people’s ideas? Art cannot subsist without Nature, and man 
can give his fellow-men nothing but himself. 

Genuine successors of the ancients and true co-rivals with them, 
walking in their path and working in their spirit by virtue of congenial 
talents and cultivation of mind, have ever been as rare as your handi- 
craftsmanlike insipid copyists were and are numerous. The critics, 
bribed to their verdict by the mere extrinsicality of form, have for the 
most part very liberally sanctioned even these serviles. These were 
“correct modern classics,” while the great and truly living popular 
poets, whom a nation, having once got them, would not consent to part 
with, and in whom moreover there were so many sublime traits that 
could not be overlooked, these they were fain at most to tolerate as rude 
wild geniuses. But the unconditional separation thus taken for 
granted between genius and tasteis an idle evasion. Genius is neither 
more nor less than the faculty of electing, unconsciously in some 
measure, whatever is most excellent, and therefore is taste in its highest 
activity. 

Pretty much in this way matters proceeded until, no long'time since, 
some thinking men, especially Germans, set themselves to adjust the 
misunderstanding, and at once to give the ancients their due, and yet 
fairly recoguise the altogether ditterent peculiarity of the moderns. 
They did not take fright at a seeming contradiction. Human nature 
is indeed in its basis one and indivisible, but all investigation declares 
that this cannot be predicated in such a sense concerning any one 
elementary power in all nature, as to exclude a possibility of divergence 
into two opposite directions. The whole play of vital motion rests upon 
attraction and repulsion. Why should not this phenomenon recur 
on the great scale in the history of mankind likewise? Perhaps in 
this thought we have discovered the true key to the ancient and 
modern history of poetry and the fine arts. They who assumed this 
invented for the characteristic spirit of modern art, as contrasted to the 
antique or classical, the designation romantic. And not an inappropriate 
term either: the word is derived from romance, the name originally 
given to the popular languages which formed themselves by intermix- 
ture of the Latin with the dialects of the Old-German, in just the same 
way as modern culture was fused out of the foreign elements of the 
northern national character and the fragments of antiquity, whereas 
the culture of the ancients was much more of one piece. 

This hypothesis, thus briefly indicated, would carry with ita high 
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degree of self-evidence, could it be shown that the self-same contrast 
between the endeavour of the ancients and moderns does symmetrically, 
I might say systematically, pervade all the manifestations of the artistic 
and poetic faculty, so far as we are acquainted with the phases of ancient 
mind: that it reveals itself in music, sculpture, painting, architecture, 
&e., the same as in poetry: a problem which still remains to be worked 
out in its entire extent and compass, though much has been excellently 
well remarked and indicated in respect of the individual arts. 

To mention authors who have written in other parts of Europe, and 
prior to the rise of this “School” in Germany,—in music, Rousseau 
recognised the contrast, and showed that rhythm and melody were the 
prevailing principle of the ancient, as harmony is of the modern music. 
But he is contracted enough to reject the latter ; in which we cannot at 
all agree with him. With respect to the arts of design, Hemsterhuys 
makes a clever apophthegm: “ The ancient painters seem to have been 
too much sculptors, the modern sculptors are too much painters.” 
This goes to the very heart of the matter; for, as I shall more expressly 
prove in the sequel, the spirit of all ancient art and poetry is plastic, as. 
that of the modern is picturesque. . 

I will endeavour, by means of an example borrowed from another art, 
that of architecture, to illustrate what I mean by this harmonious 
recognition of seeming opposites. In the Middle Ages there prevailed,. 
and in the latter centuries of that «ra developed itself to the most 
perfect maturity, a style of architecture which has been denominated 
Gothic, but ought to have been called Old-German. When, upon the 
revival of classic antiquity in general, imitation of the Grecian archi- 
tecture came up, which often indeed was but too injudiciously applied, 
without regard had to difference of climate and to the destination of the 
edifices, the zealots for this new taste condemned the Gothic style altoge- 
ther, reviled it as tasteless, gloomy, barbarous. In the Italians, if any- 
where, this was excusable: considering their many hereditary remains or 
ancient structures, and also their climatical affinity with the Greeks and. 
Romans, partiality for ancient architecture lay, as it were, in their very 
blood. But we northern people are not to be so easily talked out of those 
powerful, solemn impressions which fall upon us at the very entering into 
a Gothic cathedral, Rather we will endeavour to account for these. 
impressions, and to justify them. A very little attention will satisfy us 
that the Gothic architecture bespeaks not only extraordinary mechanical 
skill, but a marvellous outlay of inventive genius; upon still closer 
contemplation we shall recognise its profound significance, and perceive 
that it forms a complete finished system in itself quite as much as does 
that of the Greeks. 

To apply this to the matter in hand. The Pantheon is not more 
- different from Westminster Abbey or St. Stephen’s in Vienna than is 
the structure of a tragedy of Sophocles from that of a play of Shake- 
speare. The comparison between these miracles of poetry and architec- 
ture might be carried out still further. But really does admiration of 
the one necessitate us to have a mean esteem of the other? Cannot we 
admit that each in its own kind is great and admirable, though this is: 
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and is meant to be, quite another thing from that? It were worth 
making the attempt. We do not wish to argue any man out of his 
preference for the one or the other. The world is wide, and has room 
enough in it for many things that differ, without their interfering with 
one another. Buta preference originating in views directed to one side 
alone of the question, a preference conceived one knows not why nor 
wherefore, is not what makes a connoisseur. No: the true connoisseur 
is he who can suspend his mind, free and unconstrained, in liberal 
contemplation of discrepant principles and tendencies, renouncing the 
while his own individual partialities. 

It might suffice for our present purpose to have thus barely indicated 
the existence of this striking contrast between the antique or classical 
and the romantic. But as exclusive admirers of the ancients still 
persist in maintaining that every deviation from these models is a mere 
whim of the “new school” of critics, who speak in a mysterious way 
about it, but cannot manage to make it dependent upon any valid idea, 
I will endeavour to give an explanation of the origin and spirit of the 
romantic, and then let it be determined whether the use of the term and 
recognition of the thing be thereby justified. 

The mental culture of the Greeks was a finished education in the 
school of nature. Of a beautiful and noble race, gifted with im- 
pressible senses and a cheerful spirit, under a mild sky, they lived and 
bloomed in perfect health of being, and, favoured by a rare combination 
of circumstances, achieved all that could be achieved by the limi- 
tary creature man. Their whole system of art and poetry is the manifes- 
tation of this harmony of all powers. ‘They invented the poetry of joy. 

Their religion consisted in deification of nature in its various powers, 
and of the earthly life; but this worship, which fancy, among other 
nations, darkened with hideous shapes hardening the heart to cruelty, 
assumed among this people a form of grandeur, dignity, and mildness. 
Here superstition, elsewhere the tyrant of human endowments, seemed 
glad to lend a hand to their most free development; it cherished the art 
by which it was adorned, and out of idols grow édeals. 

But greatly as the Greeks succeeded in the Beautiful, and even the 
Moral, we can concede to their culture no higher character than that of 
a refined and dignified sensuality. Of course this must be understood in 
the general and in the gross. Occasional dim forebodoings of philo- 
sophers, lightning gleams of poetic inspiration, these form the excep- 
tion. Man can never altogether turn his back upon the Infinite ; some 
evanid recollections will testify of the home he has lost; but the point 
to be considered is, what is the predominant tendency of his endeavours ? 

Religion is the root of man’s being. Were it possible for him to 
renounce all religion, even that which is unconscious and independent 
of the will, he would become all surface, no heart nor soul. Shift this 
centre in any degree, in the same degree will the system of the mind 
and affections be modified in its entire line of effect. 

And this was brought about in Europe by the introduction of 
Christianity. This sublime and beneficent religion regenerated the 
decrepit worn-out old world, became the leading principle in the 
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history of the modern nations, and at this day, when many conceit 
themselves to have out-grown its guidance, they are more influenced 
by it in their views of all human affairs than they are themselves 
aware. 

Next to Christianity, the mental culture of Europe, since the com- 
mencement of the Middle Ages, was decidedly influenced by the German 
race of northern invaders, who infused new quickening into a degene- 
rated age. The inclemency of northern nature drives the man more 
inward upon himself, and what is lost in sportive development of the 
sensitive being is amply compensated, wherever there are noble endow- 
ments, in earnestness of spirit. Hence the frank heartiness with which 
the old German tribes welcomed Christianity; so that among no other 
race of men has it penetrated so deeply into the inner man, approved 
itself so energetic in its effects, and so interwoven itself with all human 
sensibilities. 

The rugged but honest heroism of the northern conquerors, by 
admixture of Christian sentiments, gave rise to chivalry, the object of 
which was to guard the practice of arms, by vows which were looked 
upon as sacred, from that rude and base abuse of force into which it is 
so apt to decline. 

One ingredient in the chivalrous virtue was a new and more delicate 
spirit of love, considered as an enthusiastic homage to genuine female 
excellence, which was now for the first time revered as the acme of 
human nature, and, exalted as it was by religion under the form of 
virgin maternity, touched all hearts with an indefinable intimation of 
the mystery of pure love. 

As Christianity did not, like the heathen worship, content itself with 
certain exterior performances, but laid claim to the whole inner man with 
all its remotest thoughts and imaginations, the feeling of moral indepen- 
dence took refuge in the domain of honour; a kind of secular morality 
which subsisted along with that of religion, and often came in collision 
therewith, but yet akin to it in so far as it never calculated consequences, 
but attached absolute sanctity to principles of action elevated as articles 
of faith above all inquisition of a misplaced ratiocination. 

Chivalry, love, and honour are, together with religion itself, the sub- 
jects of that natural poetry which poured itself forth with incredible 
copiousness in the Middle Ages, and preceded a more conscious and 
thoughtful cultivation of the romantic spirit. This «ra too had its 
mythology, consisting in chivalrous fables and religious legends, but its 
marvellous and its heroism formed a perfect contrast to those of the 
ancient mythology. ; 

Some writers, in other respects agreeing with us in our conception 
and derivation of the peculiar character of the moderns, have placed the 
essence of the northern poetry in melancholy, and, rightly understood, 
we have no objection to this view of the matter. 

Among the Greeks, human nature was self-satisfied ; it had no mis- 
giving of defect, and endeavoured after no other perfection than that 
which it actually could attain by the exercise of its own energies. A 
higher wisdom teaches us that human nature, through a grievous 
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aberration, has lost the position originally assigned to it, and that the 
sole destination of its earthly existence is to struggle back thither, which, 
however, left to itself,it cannot. The old religion of the senses did but 
wish to earn outward perishable blessings ; immortality, as faras it was 
believed, stood shadow-like in the obscure distance, a faded dream 
of this sunny waking life. Under the Christian view it is just 
the reverse: the contemplation of the infinite has annihilated the 
finite; life has become the world of shadows, the night of being; 
the eternal day of essential existence dawns only beyond the grave. 
Under such a religion, that mysterious foreboding which slumbers 
in every feeling heart cannot but be wakened into distinct consciousness 
that we are in quest of a happiness which is unattainable here, that no 
external object will ever be altogether able to fill the capacity of 
the soul, that all enjoyment is a fleeting illusion. And when the soul 
sits down, as it were, beside these waters of Babylon, and breathes 
forth its longing aspirations towards the home from which it has become 
estranged, what else can be the key-note of its songs but heaviness 
of heart? And so it is. The poetry of the ancients was that of 
possession, ours is that of longing desire; the one stands firm on the 
soil of the present, the other wavers betwixt reminiscence of the past 
and bodeful intimations of the future. Let not this be understood to 
imply that all must flow away in monotonous lamentation, the melan- 
choly always uttering itself audibly, and drowning all besides. As 
under that cheerful view of things which the Greeks took, that austere 
Tragedy of theirs was still a possible phenomenon; so that romantic 
poetry, which originated in the different views I have been describing, 
could run along the whole scale of the feelings, even up to the highest 
note of joy; but still there will always be an indescribable something 
in which it shall carry the marks of its origin. The feeling of 
the moderns has, on the whole, become more deep and inward, the fancy 
more incorporeal, the thoughts more contemplative. To be sure in 
nature, the boundaries run into one another, and the things are not so 
sharply defined as one is under the necessity of doing in order to 
eliminate a theoretical idea. 

The Grecian ideal of human nature was, perfect unison and propor- 
tion of all powers, natural harmony. ‘Tne moderns, on the contrary, 
have arrived at the consciousness of the disunion there is within, which 
renders such an ideal no longer possible; hence the endeavour of their 
poetry is to make these two worlds, between which we feel ourselves to 
be divided, the world of sense and the world of spirit, at one with each 
other, and to blend them indissolubly together. The impressions 
of sense shall be hallowed, as it were, by their mysterious league with 
higher feelings, while the spirit will deposit its bodings or indescribable 
intuitions of the infinite in types and emblems derived from the 
phenomena of the visible world. 

In Grecian art and poetry there is an original unconscious unity of 
form and matter; the modern, so far as it has remained faithful to its 
own proper spirit, attempts to bring akout a more thorough interpene- 
tration of both, considered as two opposites. The former solved its 
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problem to perfection, the latter can satisfy its ad infinitum endeavour 
only in a way of approximation, and, by reason of a certain semblance 


of incompleteness, is the rather in danger of being misappreciated, 


6 * * * % * * 


What is dramatic? To many the answer may seem obvious: 
“‘ Where different persons are introduced speaking, but the poet 
himself does not speak in his own proper person.” But this is no more 
than the exterior pre-requisite of the form; the form is that of dialogue. 
But the persons of a dialogue may express thoughts and sentiments 
without operating a change on each other, and so may leave off at last 


each in the same mind as at the beginning; in such a case, however in- 


teresting the matter of the discussion may be, it cannot be said to excite 
any dramatic interest. I will exemplify this in the philosophic dialogue, 
a quiet species of discussion not intended for the stage. In Plato, 
Socrates asks the inflated sophist Hippias, “ What is the beautiful ?” 
He is forthwith prepared with his shallow answer, but presently finds 
himself compelled by Socrates’ irénical objections to abandon his first 


definition, and stumble about clutching after other ideas, and finally 


to quit the field, shamed by the exposure of his ignorance, and out of 
temper at finding more than his match in the philosopher. Now, this 
dialogue is not merely instructive in a philosophical point of view, but 
entertaining as a drama in miniature. And justly has this lively 
progress in the thoughts, this stretch of expectation for the issue, in 
one word, this dramatic character, been extolled in the dialogues of 
Plato. 

Hence already we are in a condition to apprehend wherein the great 
charm of dramatic poetry consists. Activity is the true enjoyment of 
life, nay more, is life itself. Mere passive enjoyments may lull into a 
listless complacency, which, however, if there be any stirrings of interior 
sensibility, cannot long be free from the inroad of ennui. Now, most 
people by their position in life, or, it may be, from incapacity for extra- 
ordinary exertions, are tethered within a narrow round of insignificant 
engagements. Day follows day, one like another, under the sleepy rule 


of custom; life progresses without perceptible motion, the rushing 


stream of the youthful passions stagnating into a morass. From the 
self-dissatisfaction which this occasions they seek to make their escape 
in all kinds of games, which always consist in some occupation, some 
self-imposed task, in which there are difficulties to be overcome, but 
withal not troublesome. Now of all games the play is unquestionably 
the most entertaining. We see others act, if we cannot act to any great 


‘purpose ourselves. The highest subject of human activity is man, and 


in the play we see men measuring their powers upon each other as friends 
or foes; influencing each other in their capacity of rational and moral 
beings, through the medium of opinion, sentiment, and passion; definitely 
ascertaining their mutual relations, and bringing them to a decisive 
position. By abstraction and pretermission of all that is not essential 
to the matter in hand, namely, of all those daily wants and consequent 
petty distractions which in real life break in upon the progress of 


H 
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essential actions, the poet contrives to condense within small compass 
much that excites attention and expectation. Thus he gives us a picture 
of life that resuscitates the days of youth, an extract of what is moving 
and progressive in human existence. 

But this is not all. Even in lively oral narration it is common 
to introduce the persons speaking, and to vary tone and expression 
accordingly. But the gaps which these speeches would leave in the 
hearers’ mental picture of the story the narrator fills up by a description 
of the concomitant actions or other incidents, in hisown name. The 
dramatic poet foregoes this assistance, but finds abundant compensation 
in the following invention. He requires that each of the characters of 
his story should be personated by a living individual; that this 
individual should, in sex, age, and form, come as near as may be to the 
fictitious individual of the story, nay, should assume his entire person- 
ality; that he should accompany every speech with the appropriate 
expression of voice, mien, and gesture, and moreover annex thereto those 
visible actions, of which otherwise the audience would need to be 
apprised by narrative. Still further : these vicegerents of the creatures 
of his imagination are required to appear in the costume belonging to 
their assumed rank, and to the times and country in which they lived: 
partly for the sake of closer resemblance: partly because even in dress 
there is something characteristic. Lastly, he requires that they should 
be environed by a locality in some measure similar to that in which he 
makes the incidents to have taken place, because this also helps 
to realise the fiction ; that is to say, he will have scenery. Now here is 
a theatre complete. It is plain that the very form of dramatic poetry, 
that is, the exhibition of an action by dialogue without the aid of 
narrative, implies the theatre as the necessary complement. We grant, 
there are dramatic works not originally designed for the stage, and 
indeed not likely to be particularly effective there, which nevertheless 
read excellently. But I very greatly question whether they would 
make the same vivid impression upon a reader who had never witnessed 
a play nor heard one described. We are habituated, in reading dramatic 
compositions, to fancy to ourselves the acting. 

The invention of the theatre and theatrical art seems a very obvious 
and natural one. Man has a great turn for mimic imitation; in all 
lively transposing of himself into the situation, sentiments, and passions 
of others, he assimilates himself to them in his exterior, whether he will 
orno. Children are perpetually going out of themselves; it is one of 
their favourite sports to copy the grown people they have opportunity 
of observing, or indeed whatever else comes into their heads; and with 
their happy pliancy of imagination, they can make all alike serve their 
turn, to furnish them with the insignia of the assumed dignity, be it that 
of a father, a schoolmaster, or a king. There remains but one step more 
to the invention of the Drama: namely, to draw the mimic elements 
and fragments clear off from real life, and confront the latter with these 
collectively in one mass; yet in many nations this step never was taken. 
In the very copious description of ancient Egypt in Herodotus and 
others, I do not recollect any indication of this. The Etruscans on the 
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contrary, so like the Egyptians in many other particulars, had their 
theatrical games, and, singular enough, the Etruscan term for “ actor,” 
histrio, has survived in living languages even to the most recent times. 
The whole of Western Asia, the Arabians and Persians, rich as their 
poetical literature is in other departments, know not the Drama. 
Neither did Europe in the Middle Ages: upon the introduction of 
Christianity the old dramas of the Greeks and Romans were set aside, 
partly because they had reference to heathen ideas, partly because they 
had degenerated into shameless immorality ; nor did they revive until 
nearly a thousand years later. So late as the fourteenth century we 
find in that very complete picture which Boccaccio has given of the then 
existing frame of society no trace whatever of plays. Instead of them 
they had simply their Contewrs, Menestriers, and Jongleurs. On the other 
hand, it must by no means be supposed that the invention of the Drama 
was made only once in the world, and was passed along from one nation 
to another. The English circumnavigators found among the islanders 
of the Southern Ocean (a people occupying so low a grade in point of 
intellectual capacity and civilisation) a rude kind of drama, in which a 
common incident of life was imitated well enough to be diverting. To 
pass to the other extremity of the world: that nation from which 
perhaps all the civilisation of the human race emanated, I mean the 
Indians, had their dramas for ages before that country was subjected to 
any foreign influence. They possess a copious dramatic literature, the 
age of which ascends backward nearly two thousand years, Of their 
plays (Nataks) we are at present acquainted with one specimen only, 
the charming Sacontala, which, with all the foreign colouring of its 
native climate, in its general structure bears such striking resemblance 
to our romantic drama, that we might suspect the translator, Sir William 
Jones, of having laboured to produce the resemblance, out of his par- 
tiality for Shakspeare, were not the fidelity of his translation attested by 
other scholars. In the golden times of India the exhibition of these 
Nataks delighted the splendid imperial court at Delhi; but under the 
misery of their many oppressions, dramatic art in that country seems at 
present to lie extinct. The Chinese, on the contrary, have their 
standing national theatre: standing indeed, it may be conjectured, in 
every sense: I make no question but in the establishment of arbitrary 
rules and nice observance of unimportant conventionalities they leave 
the most correct of the Europeans far behind them. 

With all this extensive diffusion of theatrical entertainments, it is 
surprising to find what a difference there exists in point of dramatic 
talent between nations equally favoured in other respects. The talent 
for the Drama would seem to be a peculiar quality, essentially distinct 
from the gift of poetry in general. The contrast between the Greeks 
and Romans in this respect is not to be wondered at; for the Greeks 
were quite a nation of artists, the Romans a practical people. Among 
the latter, the fine arts were introduced only as a corrupting article of 
luxury, both betokening and accelerating the degeneracy of the times. 
This luxury they carried out on so large a scale, in respect of the 
theatre, that perfection in essentials must have been neglected in the 
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cage for meretricious accessories. Even among the Greeks dramatic 
talent was anything but universal: in Athens the theatre was invented, 
in Athens it was exclusively brought to perfection. ‘The Doric dramas 
of Epicharmus form but an inconsiderable exception to this remark. 
All the great dramatic geniuses of Greece were born in Attica, and 
formed their style at Athens. Widely as the Grecian race diffused 
itself, felicitously as it cultivated the fine arts almost wherever it came, 
yet beyond the bounds of Attica it was fain to admire, without being 
able to compete with, the productions of the Attic stage. 
* * * % * % * * 
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SECTION I. 
CH@RILUS, PHRYNICHUS, AND PRATINAS 


Use begets Use. 
GuESSES AT TRUTH. 


As soon as Tragedy had once established itself in Greece, it 
made very rapid advances to perfection. According to the 
received dates, the first exhibition of Thespis preceded by 
ten years only the birth of A’schylus, who in his younger 
days contended with the three immediate successors of the 
Icarian. CH@ritus began to represent plays in the 
64th Ol. 523 B.c.,1 and in 499 B.c. contended for the prize 
with Pratinas and Aischylus. It is stated that he contended 
with Sophocles also, but the difference in their ages renders 
this exceedingly improbable, and the mistake may easily have 
arisen from the way in which Suidas mentions the book on 
the chorus which Sophocles wrote against him and Thespis. 
It would seem that Tragedy had not altogether departed 
from its original form in his time, and that the chorus was 
still satyric, or tragic in the proper sense of the word.* 


1 Xouptaos, ’A@nvaios, rparyixds, £5’ dAvumidds Kabels eis dydvas Kal 
edidate mtv Spduata mevtjKovta Kal p’. évinnoe dt ry’. Suidas. 

2 See Nike’s Cherilus, p. 7. Suidas: Sopoxans eypae Adyov kata- 
Aoyddnv wep) Tod Xopod mpds Som Kat Xouplrov aywri¢dsuevos, 

5 jvixa wey Bacircds iv Xopidos év Batvpos. Anonym. ap. Plotium 
de Theatris, p. 2633. 
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' Cheerilus is said to have written 150 pieces,! but no frag- 
ments have come down to us. The disparaging remarks of 
Hermeas and Proclus do not refer to him, but to his Samian 
namesake,” and he is mentioned by Alexis* in such goodly 
company, that we cannot believe that his poetry was al- 
together contemptible. One of his plays was called the 
Alope, and it appears to have been of a strictly mythical 
character.* Some improvements in theatrical costume are 
ascribed to him by Suidas and Eudocia.® 

PuRYNICHUS was the son of Polyphradmon, and a scholar 
of Thespis.6 The dates of his birth and death are alike 
unknown: it seems probable that he died in Sicily.’ He 
gained a tragic victory in 511 B.c.® and another in 476, 
when Themistocles was his choragus:? the play which he 
produced on this occasion was probably the Pheenisse, and 
JEschylus is charged? with having made use of this tragedy 
in the composition of his Perse, which appeared four years 
after, a charge which Aschylus seems to rebut in “the 


1 The numbers in Suidas are, however, in this instance, not to be 
depended on, as they are not the same in all the MSS. 

2 See Nike’s Cherilus, p. 92. 

3 Athen, iv. p. 164¢: 


’Opheds eveotiv, ‘Holodos, tpaywdia, 
Xoipidos, “Ounpos, "Emixapuos, ovyypawmata 
Tavrodamd. 


4 Pausan. 1.14, § 3: XowpiaA@ 5 "AOnvalm Spaua morhoavTs "AAdrny 
éo7” eipnueva Kepxvova eivar kat TprmtdrAcmov &deApous, kK. T. A. 

5 oftos KaTd Tas Tois Tpoowmelois Kal TH okevH TOY OTOAGY éme- 
xelpnoev. 

6 @pivixos, TloAuppaduovos, 7) Mivdpour of 5& XopoxAcovs: *AOnvaios, 
Tpayikds, uabnTHs O¢omdos. Suidas in Spur. 

The first of the names mentioned here for the father of Phrynichus i. 
the correct one. See Schol. Arist. Av. 750; Pausan. x. 31, 2. The 
name also appears under the form Phradmon. rol. Aristoph. p. xxix, 

7 Clinton, F. H. Vol. 11. p. xxxi., note (t), 

8 évixa emt rhs EC’ dAvumiddos. Suidas. 

9 "Eviknoe 5 [OeusotoKAys] Kal xopnyayv Tpaye@dois, peyaAnv Hon 
TOTE OTOVOHY Kal PiAoTiuiay Tov ayavos ExovTos. Kal mivaxa THs vikns 
avédnke, ToLavTHY emrypaphy <xovTa'—OcuioToKAHs Ppeappios exopnyet, 
Spvvixos edidacker, ’Adeluavros hpxev. Plutarch, in Themist. c. v. 

10 By Glaucus, in his work on the subjects of the plays of Auschylus : 
see Arg. ad Persas. 
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Frogs” of Aristophanes.1 In 494 3.c. Miletus was taken 
by the Persians, and Phrynichus, unluckily for himself, 
selected the capture of that city as the subject of a historical 
tragedy. The skill of the dramatist, and the recent occur- 
rence of the event, affected the audience even to tears, and 
Phrynichus was fined 1000 drachme for having recalled so 
forcibly a painful recollection of the misfortunes of an ally.? 
We have already mentioned the introduction of female 
characters into Tragedy by Phrynichus: he seems, how- 
ever, to have been chiefly remarkable for the sweetness of 
his melodies,? and the great variety and cleverness of his 
figure-dances.* The Aristophanic Agathon speaks gene- 


1 GAN obv Cyd pity és TO KaAdY Ek TOD KaAOD 
hveykov av’, iva wy Toy avtToy Ppuvixw 
Acimava MovoGy jepdy dpelnv dpémwy. Ran, 1294—1296. 

2 AOnvator mev yap SjAov Emolncay brepaxOecbévtes TH MiAhrov 
GAbOEL, TH TE BAAN TWOAAAXT, Kal 5 TorhoavTs Ppvvixw Spaua Midrfhrov 
GAwow, kad diddtavri, és Sdxpud Te Erece Td OenTpoy, Kal eCnulwody my, 
&s avauvicavtTa oikhia Kaxd, xiAlnow Spaxuhow Kal éerératay pnnére 
pendéva xpac0a TovTw TH Spduari. Herod. vi, 21. 

8 “EvOev, @omepel méAiTTA, 

Spivixos auBpoolwv 
peAéwy ameBooKeTo Kapréy, Gel 
pépay yAuKetay Bday. Aristoph. Av. 748. 

Philocleon, the old Dicast, as we are told by the chorus of his 

brethren, 

nye ty Gdav &puvixouv' Kal ydp éotw avhp 

pirwdds. Vesp. 269. 
And a little before these fellow-dicasts are represented by Bdelycleon 
as summoning their aged colleague at midnight. 

. «+ pivupiCovTes MEAN 
apXaomedtadwvoppurixnpata. V, 219. 

Tlap& Ta meAn Kat Thy Bava cal roy Spurixov nal Ta epara Euitev, oto 
apxaia wédAn Ppuvixov epard kal dea. . . Ppdvixos Se eyéveto tpaywdias 
months, os eypawe Spaua bowlooas, ev & péeuvntat Sidwviwr. To de méArAy 
[rd Be pear?) ele Sia Thr yAvK’tyTa Tov wointov. Schol. in loc. 
“‘Scribendum—yéAr—cum Suida in apxatos et uvupi(w. Quod Aris- 
tarchum in codice suo legisse ex annotatione Scholiaste cognoscitur. 
Aves, 748: €vOev aomepel wédrrtTa Lpvvixos x. T. A.”—Dindorf. See 
above, p. 71, note 3. 

4 Plutarch (Symp. 11. 9) has preserved part of an epigram, said to 
have been written by the dramatist himself, in which he thus com- 
memorates the fruitfulness of his fancy in devising figure-dances : 

Sxhuatra 8 spxnois téca por wépev, boo” em wévT@ 
Kvuate moreirar xeluats vvi Oro}, 


~ 
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rally of the beauty of his dramas,! though of eourse they 
fell far short of the grandeur of Alschylus,? and the perfect 
art of Sophocles. ‘The names of seventeen tragedies at- 
tributed to him have come down to us, but it is probable 
that some of these belonged to the other two writers who 
bore the same name. 

We learn from Suidas the following particulars respecting 
Pratinas. He was a Phliasian, the son of Pyrrhonides or 
Encomius, a tragedian, and the opponent of Cheerilus and 
AAischylus, when the latter first represented. As we have 
already stated,* he was the first writer of satyrical dramas 
as a distinct species of entertainment; and we may connect 
this circumstance with the place of his birth; for Phlius 
was near Corinth and Sicyon, the cradles of the old 
tragedies of Arion and Epigenes. On one occasion, while 
he was acting, his wooden stage gave way, and in con- 
sequence of that accident, the Athenians built a stone 
theatre. He exhibited fifty dramas, of which thirty-two 
were satyrical. The Phliasians seem to have taken great 
delight in these performances of their countryman,* and 
according to Pausanias,° erected a monument in the market- 
place in honour of “ Aristias, the son of Pratinas, who with 
his father excelled all except Ai’schylus in writing satyrical 


1 Thesmophor. 164 sqq. 
? The ditference between Phrynichus and Aschylus is distinctly 
stated in several passages of the Rane: 


- . TOUS OeaTas 
etnmdaro., uwpovs AaBay Tapa Ppuvixw tpapevtas. 909. 


Upon which the Scholiast remarks, aratredy yap, ds apeAeotepos & 
bpvvixos. 

The same fact is also forcibly declared in the address of the Chorus 
to Aischylus in the same comedy : 


GAN @ wmpGtos Tav ‘EAAhvav mupyooas phuata Teuva 
Kal Koowhoas tTpayiKby ARpov. 1004. 


That the word Ajjpos does not imply anything merely comical and 
ludicrous in the tragedies before Aischylus, is clear from the use of 
the word Anpeiy, in v. 923. 

3 Above, p. 75. 

4 See Schneider, De Orig. Trag. p. 90. 

5 a 13. 
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dramas.” Pratinas also wrote Hyporchemes.1 His son 
Aristias inherited his father’s talents, and competed with 
Sophocles.” 


1 Athen. xiv. p. 617 C: Hparivas 5¢ 6 bAidowos, abAntav Kat XopevTdy 
pisOopdpwy KatexdvTwy TXS OpXhoTpas, ayavakTety twas éml TH Tovs 
avANTaS my guvavrcly Tols Kopots, Kabdmep Hv WaTpLoy, AAG TovS xopovs 
ouvddew Tots avAntais: dy ovy elxe Ouudy Kata TaY TavTa ToLOvYTwWY 6 
TIpativas euavifes Sia rodd< Tod bropxhmatos. Tis 6 OdpuBos 
dS, K. T. A. 

Miller suggests (Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 295 [390] that this Hyporcheme 
may have occurred in a satyrical drama. But we have seen above, 
pp. 36, 75, that the Satyric corresponded rather to the Pyrrhic than to 
the Hyporchematic dance. 

2 Avot. Vit. Sophocl. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SECTION II. 


ZESCHYLUS. 


Et digitis tvia tura tribus sub limine ponit. 
OviD. 


JEscuytivs, the son of Euphorion, was born at Eleusis,} in 
the fourth year of the 63rd Olympiad (8,c..525). In his 
boyhood he was employed in a vineyard, and, while engaged 
in watching the grapes, with his mind full of his occupa- 
tion, and inspired with reverence for the god of the vintage, 
felt himself suddenly called upon to follow the bent of his 
own genius, and contribute to the spectacles which had 
just been established at Athens in honour of Dionysus.? 


1 Vit. Anonym., given in Stanley’s edition of this poet, and the 
Arundel Marble. The invocation to the Eleusinian goddess, which he 
is made to utter by Aristophanes, may refer to the place of his birth : 

Anuntep, ) OpéWaca Thy eunv ppéva, 
Eival we Tav cGy &kioy pvornpiov. Rane, 884. 

These lines would seem to show that he had been initiated into the 
mysteries, which is quite at variance with the defence which he set up 
when accused before the Areopagus. See Clem. Al. quoted below. 

2 “Egy dé AiaxvAos peipakioy ov KabeVdew ev aype pudAdcowv oTapvads, 
kal of Aidyucoy emiotdyta, KeAcVoaL Tpay~dlay moreity. @s dE av huépa 
(welbecOar yap eOeAew) paoTa dn Teipduevos morety. ovTOS mev TadTa 
éAeyev. Pausan. I. 21, 2. 

To this employment of the poet were probably owing the habits of 
intemperance with which he has been charged, and also his introduction 
on the stage of characters in a state of drunkenness. Athenzeus tells 
us (X. p. 428): Kal roy AicxvAov éya galnv dy todTo Siamaprdvew- 
mpOtos yap éketvos Kal ovx, as enol pac, Eipimldns maphyaye tiv Tov 
peOudvTwy dy els Tpaywdiav. ev yap Tors KaBelpois eiod-yer Tovs meph Toy 
"Idcova peOvovras, & 8 avtds 6 Tpaywdiorads eroler, TATA Tois Hpwot 
mepieOnne’ peOUwy yodv eypape Tas Tpaye~dias Sid Kal SopokAgs aire 
meuddpevos erevyer ST1, °2 AioxvAe, ef Kal Ta S€ovTa To.eis, AAA’ ody OvK 
elds ye Totes’ ws iotopet Xamaitews ev TH wept AioxvAov. The same 
observation of Sophocles is given in the same words, I. p. 22, and is 
probably taken, as Welcker suggests (Tri. p. 254, note) from Sophocles’ 
dreatise on the chorus, 
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He made his first appearance as a tragedian in B.c. 499,! 
when, as we have already stated, he contended with 
Cheerilus and Pratinas. Nine years after this he dis- 
tineuished himself in the battle cf Marathon,? along with 
his brothers Cynegeirus and Ameinias, and the poet, who 
prided himself upon his valour more than upon his genius, 
looked back to this as to the most glorious action of his 
life. In 484 B.c. he gained his first tragic victory, and in 
480 B.c. took part in the battle of Salamis, in which 
Ameinias gained the dpioreta: he also fought at Platwxa. 
He celebrated the glorious contests which he had witnessed 
in a tragic trilogy, with which he gained the prize (472 B.o.).* 
After all that has been written on the subject,® we are of 
opinion. that A‘schylus made only two journeys to Sicily. 
The first was in 468 B.c. according to the express testimony 
of Plutarch ;° and took place immediately after his defeat 


This failing is also mentioned by Plutarch: kal tov AioxdaAov pact 
tpayyolas mvovta morety Kal Siabepuawvduevov. Symp.1. 5; by Callis- 
thenes: of yap, as Toy AicxtvAoy 6 KaddAobévns pn mov, A€ywv Tas 
Tpaywdlas ev olvm ypddew, ebopudvTa Kal avabepualvovta rihy Wuxiy. 
Lucian, Encom. Demosth. ; and by Eustathius, Odyss. 6’. p. 1598. 

That he subsequently departed from his original reverence for the 
religion of Bacchus, we shall show in the text, and this was probably 
occasioned by his military connection with the Dorians, and the love 
which he then acquired for the Dorian character and institutions, 

1 Suidas in Aicx. 

2°Ev paxn ovrvynywvicaro AicxtaAos 6 montis [er ]a[y] Sy AAATI. 
Marm. Arund. No. 49; Vit. Anonym. 

3 Pausan. Attic. 1. 4; Athenzeus, xIv. p. 627. In the epitaph which 
he is said to have composed for himself, he makes no mention of his 
tragedies, and speaks only of his warlike achievements : 

AisxvaAov Evqoplwvos "AOnvatoy Td5€ KevOer 
Mvijua Katapbiuevov mupopdpoio TéAas. 

"AAKhY 8 evddéxiuov Mapabariov %Acos dy etrot, 
Kal Babvxaithes Misos émiotdmevos. 

* Gruppe thinks (Ariadne, p. 154) that the Prometheus was acted 
first at Syracuse, and afterwards at Athens, under the poct’s own 


superintendence: the Perseis, which we are here alluding to, first at 


Athens, and afterwards in Sicily. 

5 By Bockh, de Greece Tragedizx. Principibus, c. 1v. v.; Blomfield, 
Pref. Pers. pp. xvi. sqq.; Hermann, de Eumen. Choro, I. pp. 155 8qq. ; 
Welcker, Trilogie, pp. 516 fol.; Lange, de A’schyli Vitd, pp. 15 sqq. 

® Plutarch, Cimon, vitt. 
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by young Sophocles, though it is difficult to believe 
Plutarch’s assertion, that he left Athens in disgust at this 
indignity. As, however, it is stated that he went to the 
court of Hiero,’ and brought out a play at Syracuse to 
please that king, who died in 467 B.c., he must, if he was 
at Athens to contend with Sophocles, have started for Sicily 
immediately after the decision; and he was then at Athens 
if Plutarch has given us correct information. He probably 
spent some time in Sicily on his first visit, as would appear 
from the numbers of Sicilian words which are found in his 
later plays.” The other journey to Sicily he is said to have 
made ten years after B.C.), and for this a very sufficient 
reason has been assigned. In that year he brought out the 
Orestean trilogy; and in the Eumenides, the last play of 
the trilogy, showed so openly his opposition to the politics 
of Pericles and his abettor Ephialtes,? that his abode at 
Athens might easily have been made not only unpleasant, 
but even unsafe, especially as his fondness for the Dorian 
institutions, his _aristocratreal spirit, and his adoption of the | 
politics of Aristeides, had doubtless made him long before 
obnoxious to the demagogues. 

He died at Gela two years after the representation of the 


1 °"Amipe 5& cis ‘Iépwva Toy SikeAlas tTUpavvoyv. Vit. Anonym. So 
Pausanias: Kal és Supaxovcas mpds ‘Iépwva AioxvAos Kal Zmwvldns 
éordAnoay, I. 2. Also Plutarch: Kal yap kal obros [AioxvAos] eis 
SuceAlay amppe kal Siuwvidns mpdtrepov. De Evxilio. 

2 Oin ayvod 5é, bt1 of wept Thy BieeAlav katoikodyres GoXESwpov 
KaAdovot Toy cvaypov. AicxvAos yoy év Popkict, maperkd wy Toy Tlepoéa 
TG ayply TOUT aul, pnolv 


“Edu & és dytpov aoxedwpos ds. 


Or: 5& AioxyvdaAos, Statpipvas évy SieedAlqa wordAats Kéxpnract 
pwvats SireaAats, ovdey Oavuaordy. Athen. 1x. p. 402B.—To the 
same effect Eustathius: Xpyois dé dacw aoxedmpov map AicxvAw dia- 
tplwayts év SuxeAla Kad eidd71. Ad Odyss. p. 1872.—And Macrobius: 
“ Tta et Dii Palici in Sicilia coluntur; quos primum omnium Aischylus 
tragicus, vir utique Siculus, in literas dedit,” &c., &e. Saturnal. y. 19. 

Some Sicilian forms are to be found in his extant plays: thus, 
meddpotos, medalx pot, Teddopor, udoowy, wa, &e., for werdporos, meTalxutor, 
peréwpor, pelCwy, witep, &e. See Blomfield, Prom. Vine. 277, Gloss., 
and Bockh, de Trag. Gree. ¢c. v. 

3 See Miiller’s Humeniden, § 35 fol. 


¥ 
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Orestea, i. e. in B.c. 456.1_ It is said,” that an eagle having 
mistaken his bald head for a stone, dropped a tortoise upon 
it in order to break the shell, and that the poet was killed 
by the blow; but the story is evidently an invention, most 
unnecessarily devised to account for the natural death of a 
persecuted exile nearly seventy years old. 

Another reason has been assigned for A’schylus’ second 
journey to Sicily. It is founded on a statement, alluded 
to by Aristotle, and given more distinctly by Clemens 


-Alexandrinus and A‘lian,* that A’schylus was accused of 


impiety before the Areopagus, and acquitted, as Allian says, 
in consequence of the services of his brother Ameinias, or, 
according to Aristotle and Clemens, because he pleaded 
ignorance. Hustratius tells us> from Heraclides Ponticus 
that he would have been slain on the stage by the infuriated 
populace had he not taken refuge at the altar of Bacchus ; 
and that he was acquitted by the Areopagus in consequence 
of his brother Cynegeirus’ intercession. ‘This reason for his 
second departure from Athens is quite in accordance with 
the former; for if he had incurred the ill-will of the people 
and the demagogues, nothing was more natural than that 


1 °-A@ ov AicxvAos 6 months, Biooas ern [AJATIIIII, ereAcdtynoev év 


‘[LPeA]e rijs [ScJeAlas erm HLAJAAAAIII, &pxovtos ’APhvnot KadAlov Tod 


mpotépov. Mar. Arund. No. 50. 

2 Vit. Anonym. ; Suidas in XeAdvn pay; Valer. Max. 1x. 2; lian, 
Hist. Animal. vu. 16. 

3 Hthic. Wi. 1: 9 5 mpdrret, ayvohoeiev ey Tis* oloy A€yovTés hacw 
exmeceiy avtTovs, 7) ovk cidévar Ott amdppnra jv, dowep AiaoxvAos Ta 
MUOTLKG. 

* Aioxdaos (says Clemens) T& uvorjpia em? oKnrijs ekermdy, év "Apel 
mayy KpiOels ottTws apelcOn, emideltas avtoy wh peuvnuevoy. Strom. .— 
Aflian tells the tale in a somewhat different way ; a more romantic one 
of course: AioxvAos 6 Tpaywdds expiveto aoeBelas emt ti Spauarte. 
‘Eroluwv obv dvtwv ’"AOnvalwy, Badd avTdy Aldors, *Auewlas 6 vedTepos 
aderdéds, Siakarvpduevos Td iudriov eke Thy whxvv Epnuoy Tis xepds. 
“Etuxe d¢ apiotretwy ev Sadrauivi 6 Aucivlas aroBeBAnkws Thy xeipa, Kar 
mpatos "AOnvaiwy Tv dpioteiwy EtvxXev, “Eme) Sé elSoy of dicacral Tov 
aydpos T TA00s, reuvnaonoay TaY Epywy aiTod Kal apjKay Toy AicxvAor. 
Var. Hist., v. 19. ; 

$ In his commentary on Aristotle, loc. cit. fol. 40. He mentions the 
names of five plays on which these charges were founded, the Totorides, 
the Tepeias, the Sicvpos retpoxvarorhs, the “Ipryévera, and the Oidtrous. 
But we know nothing of the dates of these plays. Comp. Welcker, 


‘ Tril. 106, 276. 
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he should have been made amenable to the same charges 
which a similar faction afterwards brought against Alci- 
biades.t And there is something in the intervention of the 
Areopagus between the people and their intended victim, 
which may at once account for the attempt to overthrow it, 
which, we conceive, shortly followed this trial, as also for 
the bold stand which Ai’schylus made on behalf of that 
tribunal. 

There are great discrepancies respecting the number of 
plays written by Aischylus. The writer of the life prefixed 
to his remains assigns seventy plays to him, Suidas ninety, 
and Fabricius more than one hundred. Of these only 
-Seyen remain. Pit fe 

The most remarkable improvements which -Aischylus 
introduced into Tragedy are the following: he added a } 
| second actor, limited the functions of the chorus, and gave ~ 
_them a more artificial character: he made the dialogue, 
' which he created by the addition of a second actor, the 
principal part of the drama:? he provided his Tragedy with » 
all sorts of imposing spectacles,* and introduced the custom <- 
_ of contending with Trilogies, or with three plays at a time. 
He seems also to have improved the theatrical costumes, ¢ 
and to have made the mask more expressive and conyenient, 
while he increased the stature of the performers by giving 


> 


1 Thucyd, vr. 53; Andocid. de Myster. Comp. Droysen, in the 
Rhein. Museum for 1835, pp. 161 fol. 

2 These first three improvements are stated by Aristotle, Poet. e. rv. 
16 (below, Part 11): nal td te T&v broKpitay WAHOos e& Evds eis do 
mp@tos AicxvAos Hyaye, kal Ta TOV Xopod HNAdTTwaoE Kal Thy Adyor Tpw- 
Taywviorhy mapeckevace. The first is given also by Diogen. Laert. 
Vit. Plat. : O€oms Eva broxpirhy ekedper. . .kal SevTepov AicxvaAos, The ' 
names of his two actors are given in an old life prefixed to one of the | 
editions. ’Exphoato 5¢ broxpith mp@rov ev KeAdvipy. . .devTepoy uiT@ 
mpdonve Midvickoy Toy Xadxidéa. Hermann has made an extraordinary © 
blunder with regard to the latter part of the quotation from Aristotle: | 
he has actually supposed that rpwrayerorhy is an epithet, though it is 
obvious from the position of the article that it is a tertiary predicate 
(Donalds. Gr. Gr. 489 sqq.), and is used tropically, just as Aristotle 
elsewhere uses xopnyeiv, &c., metaphorically. Compare Plut. Mus. 
p. 667, Wyttenb.: mpwtaywnotovons Tis Tornoews, Tav F avAnrav 
bmnpeTovyTwy Tots SidarKdAois. 

3 “Primum Agatharchus Athenis, Aischylo docente tragcediam, 
scenam fecit, et de e& commentarium reliquit.” Vitruy. Pref. Lib. vi. 
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them thick-soled boots (dépBvAat xdGopvo'). In short he 
did so much for the drama, that he was considered as the 
father of Tragedy,’ and his plays were allowed to be acted 
after his death.? 

We shall find, in the remaining Tragedies of Aischylus, 
most ample confirmation of what we have said respecting 


1 «Post hunc [Thespin] persone palleque repertor honest 
AXschylus, et modicis instravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno.” 
Horat. Epist. ad Pis. 279. 


So Suidas: AicxvAos cipe mpoowreia Seve nal xpduact Kexpicueva 
exe Tovs Tpayikovs, Kal Tas apBUAas, Tais KadAouuevais euBaras, 
kexphoba. ‘The Aristophanic Alschylus alludes to these improvements 
in the costumes. Ran. 1060. Compare Athen. 1. p. 21, and Philost. 
Vit. Apoll. vi. 11: eoOhpact te patos éxdounrey & mpdapopor jipwol TE 
Kat ypwiow jobjodu. Vit. Gorg. 1. 9: éoOjtl te Thy Tpaywdlay KaTa- 
gKevacas Kat dxpiBayte oWnA@ Kal jpdwy elSeo.v. There are many 
allusions to the a@pBvAa of the actors in the Greek Tragedians 
themselves, 

2 __"Ofeyv “AOnvain: wmatépa pey aitoy THiS Tpaywdias jyourTo. 
Philost. Vit. Apoll. vi. 11. And thus the Chorus in the Ranzx address. 
him ; 

"AAN @ TPATOS TaV ‘EAAhvwr Tupyooas phuata ceuva, 
Kal koouhoas tpayiKkoy Ajjpov. vV. 1004, 


So Quintilian : “ Tragoedias primus in lucem Aschylus protulit.” x. 1. 

3 “EKdAouy 5¢ Kal Tebvea@ta cis Atovioiz, Ta yap Tov Aicxvdou 
Wnpicapevwy avediddoKeto, Kab evixa ex kawys. Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 
vi. 11.—Also, Vit. Anonym.—Aristophanes alludes to this custom of re- 
exhibiting the dramas of Aischylus in the opening of the Acharnians,. 
where Diczopolis complains: 


GAN? wduYnOnY ETEpoy ad TparywdiKdy, 
bre 5) KEeXHYN TpocdoKay Tv AiaxXvAor, 
6 & avetwev: ‘eloay’, & O€oyui, Tov xopdv.” v.9 &e. 


Upon which the Scholiast remarks: tiujjs 5¢ peylorns ervxe mapa 
*AOnvato:s 6 AicxvAos, kal pdvov adTod Ta Spduata Wnplopmate Kows Kat 
peta Odvatov ed:5dcKero, The allegation of the poet (Runz, 868): 


“Ort  motnois ovxX. cuvTébynKé mot, 


is also supposed by the Scholiast to refer to this decree. Quintilian 
assigns a very different reason for this practice, when, speaking of 
4ischylus as ‘ rudis in plerisque et incompositus,’ he goes on, ‘ propter 
quod correctas ejus fabulas in certamen deferre posterioribus poetis 
Athenienses permisere, suntque eo modo multi coronati” x.1. What 


nee he had for such an assertion does not now appear.” Former 
itor. 
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his political opinions, and also of Cicero’s statement, that 
he was a Pythagorean! Even the improvements which 
are due to him are so many proofs of his anti-democratical 
spirit. For though he seems to have first turned his 
attention to the drama, in consequence of his accidental 
connection with the country worship of Bacchus, yet in all | 
his innovations we shall detect a wish to diminish the choral 
or Bacchic element of the Tragedy, and to aggrandise the 
other part, by connecting it with the old Homeric Epos, the 
darling of the aristocracy: indeed he used to say himself, 
that his dramas were but dry scraps from the great banquets - 
of Homer,’ and it was owing to this that he borrowed so 
little from the Attic traditions, or from the Heracleia and 
Theseis, of which Sophocles and Euripides afterwards so 
freely availed themselves.* We have another proof of his 
willingness to abandon all reference to the worship of 
Bacchus in his way of treating the dithyrambice chorus, 
which the state gave him as the basis of his Tragedy. He 
did not keep all this chorus of fifty men on the stage at 
once, but broke it up into subordinate choruses, one or 
more of which he employed in each play of his Trilogy.4 
Even his improvement of the costume was a part of the 
same plan; for the more appropriate he made the costumes 


1 “Veniat Aischylus, non poeta solum, sed etiam Pythagoreus; sic 
enim accepimus.” Cicero. Tusc. Disp. 11. 9. 

“In philosophical sentiments, Auschylus is said to have been a 
Pythagorean. In his extant dramas the tenets of this sect may occa- 
sionally be traced ; as deep veneration in what concerns the gods, Agam. 
360; high regard for the sanctity of an oath and the nuptial bond, 
Eumen. 208; the immortality of the soul, Choéph. 320; the origin of 
names from imposition, and not from nature, Agam. 683; Prom. V. 85, 
852; the importance of numbers, Prom. Vinct. 457; the science of 
physiognomy, Agam. 769; and the sacred character of suppliants, 
Suppl. 342; Hum. 226.” Former Editor. 

Comp. a paper in the Class. Journal, No. xx. pp. 207 fol. ‘‘Qn the 
Philosophical sentiments of Aéschylus.” 

? Athen. VII. p. 347E: Ta Tov Kadod kal Aaumpod AicxvAov ds Tas 
avTod Tpaywdias Teudxn elvar EXeye TOY ‘Ownpov peyddrwy Selrvwr. 

3 See Welcker, Trilogie, p. 484. In style and representation, however, 
Sophocles was much more Homeric than Aischylus, who probably paid 
attention only to the mythical materials in general, and according te 
their Epic connection. Trilogie, p. 485. 

* See Miillcr’s Humeniden, near the beginning of the first essay. 
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of his actors, the farther he departed from the dresses worn 
in the Bacchic processions; which, however, to the last 
kept their place on the tragic stage.t And may not the 
invention of the Trilogy have been also a part of his attempt 
to make the Adyos, or theatrical declamation,’ the principal 
part in his tragedy (mpwraywnorys)? We think we could 
establish this, if our limits admitted a detailed examination 
of the principles which governed the composition of an 
Aischylean Trilogy :* at present we shall merely suggest 
that the invention of a zpddoyos and a fous, attributed to 
Thespis, points to two entrances only of the Thespian actor ; 
and_that the apuroy/ia, in_itsold_ sense, may have been 


men re tee 


originally a mpoAayos, and two Adyou or pices, instead of 
one; consequently, an increase of business for the troxpuryjs. 
“Now, when Aischylus had added a second actor, each of 
these Adyo. became a diaAoyos, or dpaua: and it would be 
natural enough that Adschylus, if he had the intentions 
which we have attributed to him, should expand each of 
these dudAoyor into a complete play, and break up the chorus 
into three parts, assigning one to each dialogue, and sub- 
ordinating the whole chorus to the action of the piece. 
There is something in favour of this view in the probable 
analogy between the first piece of a Trilogy and the prologue 
of Thespis, which we consider to have been certainly of less 
importance than the fjos. “It is credible,” says an in- 
genious writer,* ‘‘that when the new Trilogy first came 
out, only the middle piece received an accurate dialogical 
and dramatic completion; whereas, on the contrary, the 
introductory and concluding pieces were less removed from 
the old form, and besides remained confined to a more 
moderate compass.” This is borne out by all that we know 
of the earlier Trilogies of Alschylus, in which the first play 
has generally a prophetic reference to the second; and the 


1 Ibid. § 32. 

? That this is the meaning of Adyos, in the passage of Aristotle, is 
sufficiently clear; for Aoyetov was the stage on which the actor as 
distinguished from the chorus, performed. 

3 Welcker has done a great deal towards settling this question 
xsthetically (Trilogie, pp. 482—5 40). 

* Gruppe, Ariadne, p. 147; compare Welcker, Trilogie, p. 49¢. 
Hermann (Opuse, 11. p. 313) admits this of the musical importance. 

I 
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third, though important in a moral and religious point of 
view, is little more than a finale,! whereas all the stirring 
interest is concentrated in the Middle Tragedy : zavri péow 
TO Kpatos cds Hracev, say the chorus in the Eumenides, and 
this principle is the key as well to the trilogy of Adschylus 
as to the morals of Aristotle. Besides, the leading dis- 
tinction between the Als Eschylean Tragedy and the Homeric 
Epos is, that the latter contains an uninterrupted series of 
events, whereas the former exhibits the events in detached 


groups. In this also we are to seek for the relation sub- 
* sisting between the drama of Aischylus and the plastic arts, 


of which he was always full, to which he often alludes,* and 
which perhaps he practised himself. Now, in all ages of 
art the pyramidal group has been considered the most 
beautiful: the reader need only recall to his mind the 
figinetan pediment, the Laocoon, and the most beautiful 
of Raphael’s pictures ; for instance, the upper part of the 
Transfiguration, the Sistine Madonna, and the Mater pulcre 
dilectionis. It may have been the object of Aischylus to 
realise this. But as he always subjoined a satyrical drama 
to the three Tragedies, and was very eminent in that species 


1 See Welcker, Tril. pp. 491, 492. 
2 Ibid. pp. 486 foll. 
3 For instance, Agamem. 233: mpémovod 0 ws ev ypapais. 
405: ebudppov be kKoAog ov 
Ex Beran xapis avopt. 
"975: KapT amopovows joa YEYPAUMEVOS. 
Kumen. 50: €lddv mor’ Hdn Sivéws yeypaumevas 


béykovot. © ov TAaTTOTOL Huo 
Maou. 
284: TlOnow opddv } Katrnpeph mdda. 
(Comp. Miiller, Zumeniden, p. 112). 
’ Supplices, 279: KUmpios Xapakthnp 7 ev yuvatkelos 
TUToLs 
eikdos mémAnkTat TexTdvwY mpds ap= 
evar, 
458: véows mivaks Bpérea koophom Tdbe. 


4 This is soebed 3 in the an pegaen es which he made in the masks, 
dresses, &e. 
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of composition,! he must have aimed, in his Trilogies, rather 
at internal symmetry than at external completeness, 

But, in addition to all these evidences, from the general 
form of the Tragedies of Aischylus, of a Dorian spirit 
warring against their once Dorian element, the chorus; 
there is no lack of passages in his plays which point directly 
to his fondness for the Dorians®? and for Aristeides,? and 
which show that the maxims of Solon were deeply engraved 
on his memory.* It is also highly interesting to trace in 
his few remaining Tragedies the frequently occuring allusions 
to his military and other public employments. For as we 
easily detect in the writer of the Divina Commedia the 
stern Florentine, who charged in the foremost ranks of the 
Guelfian chivalry at the battle of Campaldino,® so may we 
at once recognise, in the tone of Aischylus’ Tragedies, the 
high-minded Athenian, the brother of Ameinias and Cyne- 
geirus, whose sword-drank the blood of the ‘dark-haired 
a at Marathon and Salamis. His poems are full of 
military and political terms;® he breathes an unbounded 
contempt for the barbarian prowess,’ and he introduces 
on the stage the grotesque monsters whose images he had 


1 As the trilogies were acted early in the year, it is probable that the 
night began to close in before the last piece and the satyrical drama 
were over. This may account for Prometheus, the fire-kindler (which 
was probably a torch-race, Welcker, Tril. pp. 120, 507), being the 
satyrical drama of the Perseis ; for the torch-procession at the end of 
the EHumenides, and for the conflagration at the end of the Troades. 
Comp. Gruppe, Ariadne, p. 361. 

2 Comp. Pers. 179, 803 3 See Miller, Humeniden, § 138. 

4 The following is one of many passages in which the words of Solon 
are nearly repeated by Aischylus. 

Solon, p. 80, Bach: 

mAovTOU & vvdey TEepua mepacmevor avopdor Ketrat 
ot yap viv nuay wAEtoToy €xovar Bloy 
SiumAdotoy omevdovor tls dy Kopemetey araytas; 
Agamemn. 972: mada ydp Tor Tas MOAAGS bytelas 
. a&kdpecrov Téppma. 

5“Tn quella battaglia memorabile e grandissima, che fu a Campaldino, 
Jui giovane e bene stimato si trovo nell’ armi combattendo vigorosa- 
mente a cavallo nella prima schiera. Aretin. Vita di Dante, p. 9. 

§ We allude to such phrases as pardpwv rpvtavis, BaciAys Sloot, 
oTpaTias Epopot, pirduaxor BpaBjs. 

” For instance, in the Supplices, 727, 8, 930 sqq. 
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often seen among the spoils of the Persians.1 yen his 
high-flown diction is a type of his military character, for 
many of his words strike on the ear like trumpet-sounds. 
The description given of his language by Aristophanes is 
so vivid, and at the same time so true, that we must en- 
deavour to lay it before our readers in an English dress. The 
chorus of initiated persons is speaking of the prospect of a 
contest between Aischylus and Euripides ; they express their 
expectations thus :? 


Surely unbearable wrath will rise in the thunderer’s bosom, 
When he perceives his rival in art, that treble-toned babbler, 
Whetting his teeth: he will then, driven frantic with anger, 
Roll his eye-balls fearfully. 


Then shall we have plume-fluttering strifes of helmeted speeches, 
Break-neck grazings of galloping words and shavings of actions, 
While the poor wight averts the great geniusmonger’s 
Diction high and chivalrous. 


Bristling the stiffened mane of his neck-enveloping tresses, 
Dreadfully wrinkling his brows, he will bellow aloud as he utters 
Firmly rivetted words, and will tear them up plankwise, 
Breathing with a Titan’s breath. 


Then will that smooth and diligent tonque, the touchstone of verses, 
Twisting and twirling about, and moving the snaffle of envy, 
Scatter his words, and demolish, with subtle refinement, 
Doughty labours of the lungs. 


In addition to the many other allusions to nautical 
matters in A‘schylus, the importance which he attaches to 


1 Aristoph. Ran. 937: 
ovx immadentpudvas, ua AP, ovdé TparyeAdous amrep av, 
&y Tole. mepimeTaopacw Tois Mndikots ypdpovow. 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 814. It may be as well to remind the student that 
fischylus is here compared to a lion, Euripides to a wild boar. Great 
contempt for Euripides is expressed in 1. 820, in the opposition of 
gwtds applied to him, to a&vdpés applied to Aischylus ; 1. 824 intimates 
the difficulty of pronouncing the long words of Aischylus, which are 
afterwards compared to trees torn up by the root, as opposed to the 
twigs and branches with which the rolling-places were generaily 
strewed. (904.) 

Tov & avarravr avTompeuvois 
Tots Adyourw 
éumécovta cvokeday ToA- 
Ads GAwdnOpas era, 
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Zeus Soter, the god of mariners, is of itself a sufficient 
indication of his seafaring life. 

Though Aschylus does not seem to have had much relish 
for the Dionysian rites or for an elementary worship of 
Bacchus, he was a highly religious man, and strongly attached . 
to the Dorian idolatry, on which Pythagoras founded his 
more spiritual and philosophical system of religion.? 

It is an established fact, that_Aischylus borrowed, in his 
later days, the third actor, and the other improvements of 
Sophocles. The time at which he adopted the modifications 
“Introduced by his younger contemporary ig of importance 
with reference to the chronological arrangement of his 
extant plays, which it is our next business to consider. 

Although it is certain that Mschylus exhibited his 
Tragedies in tetralogies or connected sets of three with a 
satyrical after-piece, we have only one of his trilogies, the 
jatest of them, and the satyrical dramas are altogether lost. 
The other four plays which have come down to us seem to 
have been the center-pieces of the Trilogies to which they 
belonged. No one of them can be referred to the first 
twelve years of his dramatic career. But three of the four 
exhibit his Tragedy in its original form, with only two 
speaking persons on the stage; one of them, in the opinion 
of some critics, leaves it doubtful whether he had as yet 
adopted the Sophoclean extension of the stage-business ; 
and the three constituting his Trilogy of the Orestea give us 
the Greek Tragedy in the fullest development to which it 
ever attained. 

1 See Miller, Humeniden, § 94 foll. It appears to us, from the fact 


mentioned by Strabo (rx. p. 396), that there was a temple of Zeus Soter 
on the shore of the Peirseus, and from the words of Diphilus (Athen. 
p. 229 B): 

im TodTov bréuv?? (we would read brévuz’) evOds exBeBynkdrTa, 

Thy Sekiay évéBadrov euvnocOny Ards 

Swrijpos, 
that this Zeus Soter was the god of mariners, to whom they offered up 
' their vows immediately on landing. Comp. Agamemn. v. 650: tixn 
dt cwrhp vaiy OcrAavo” epefero, and see our note on Pindar, Olymp, vu. 
20 8qq. p. 54. 

2 See Miiller, Humeniden, u. s. and elsewhere; and Klausen’s Theo- 

logumena AschyliAnd in connection with the remarks on /Zschylus’ 
love of sculpture, see above, p. 25, note I. 
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The earliest extant play of A’schylus seems to have been 
the Perse. It is expressly stated that the tetralogy, to 
which it belonged, and which consisted of the Phineus, the 
Perse, the Glaucus Potnieus, and Prometheus Pyrceus, was 
erformed in the archonship of Menon, s.c. 472.1 The 
direct reference to the great events, which had taken place 
some seven years earlier, places the Perse in the same 
category with the MuAyjrov “AAwous of Phrynichus ; but while 
the latter commemorated a grievous disaster, Aischylus 
celebrated glorious victories, and he was enabled, as we may 
infer from the names of the other plays in the Trilogy, to 
connect tliese topics of contemporary interest with a wide 
field of mythology and vaticination. The Phineus, who 
gave his name to the introductory drama, was the blind 
soothsayer, who predicted to the Argonauts the adventures 
which would befal them in that first attack upon Asia by 
the Greeks, and it would be easy for the poet to interweave 
with this a series of prophecies referring to the glorious 
overthrow of the counter-expedition of Xerxes. The scene, — 
of the extant play, which forms the center-piece of the | 
Trilogy, is laid at Susa, where the Queen-dowager Atossa, | 
prepared for coming disaster by an ominous dream, receives 
trom a Persian messenger the details of the battle of Salamis, — 
and of the retreat of the defeated army across the Strymon. | 
After this the shade of Darius appears, and predicts the \ 
battle of Plata. The piece concludes with the appearance — 
of Xerxes himself in a most unkingly plight, and he and | 
the chorus pour forth a xéumos or dirge, deploring the sad | 
consequences of his attempt to subjugate Greece. The third 
play was called Glaucus, and the didascalia states that it was 
the Glaucus Potnieus. There was also another play of 
Akschylus called the Glaucus Pontius, and some scholars 
have contended that this was the third Tragedy in the 
Trilogy under consideration.2, We cannot recognise the 
necessity for such an alteration of the document as it has 
come down to us; for there is no more difficulty in con- 


1 Argument. Pers.: émt Mévwves tpayydav AicxvdAos evika ivei, 
Tlépoais, TAavKw Totvie?, Mpoundet. 

2 Welcker, Tril. pp. 311 sqq. 471; Nachtrag, p. 176; Miiller, Hist. 
Gr. Lit. 1. p. 425. 
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necting the Giaucus Potnieus with the Perse than there is 
in establishing a correspondence of plot between the latter 
and the Glaucus Pontius. It is sufficient to remark that the 
apparition of Darius was evoked for the purpose, as it seems, 
of predicting the battle of Platzea (vv. 800 sq.). Now 
Potniz.was on the road from Thebes to Platza,! and the few 
fragments of the play called Glaucus Potnieus certainly do 
not authorize us in denying that some of the many legends, 
of which Potniz was the traditionary home, might have been 
brought into connection with the battle of Platea. The 
incident in the fate of Glaucus himself, namely, that he was 
torn to pieces by his own steeds, is undoubtedly referred 
to in one of the fragments ;* and when we remember the 
dream of Atossa, and how Xerxes is overthrown by the 
visionary horses which he yokes to his chariot,? it is quite 
conceivable that some prophetical inferences may have been 
drawn from the downfall of Glaucus in the chariot-race at 
the funeral games of Pelias.t In any case, it is clear that the 
Perse with its contemporary references stood between two 
plays which derived their names and probably their action 
and circumstances from the mythical traditions of ancient 
Hellas, With regard to the Perse itself, it has been well 
remarked ° that ‘in this instance the scene is not properly 
Grecian ; it is referred by the mind to Susa, the capital of 
Persia, far eastward even of Babylon, and four months’ 
march from Hellas. Remoteness of space in that case 
countervailed the proximity in point of time; though it 
may be doubted whether, without the benefit of the su- 
pernatural, it would, even in that case, have satisfied the 
Grecian taste. Andit certainly would not, had the reference 
of the whole piece not been so intensely Athenian.” 

The next in point of date of the extant plays of Alschylus 
was the Seven against Thebes, which is stated to have been 


1 Pausan. rx. 8; Strabo, p. 409. 

2 e. g. Fragm. 30; see Hermann, de Aischyli Glaucis, Opuse. 11. p..63. 

% Pers, 181. 

4 Pausan. VI. 20, § 19. As tapdtimros, Glaucus may have been ser- 
viceable according to Greek superstition in the defeat of the cavalry of 
Mardonius. 

® De Quincey, Leaders in literatwre and traditional errors affecting 
them, p. 66. 
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acted after the Perse,! but must have appeared in the life- 
time of Aristeides, who died not later than B.c. 468. For 
the beautiful verses respecting Amphiaraus were considered 
at Athens to refer to that upright statesman.” This play, as 
Aristophanes makes its author call it, was truly full of war- 
like spirit,’ but its construction is eminently simple. The 
dialogue is mainly sustained by Eteocles, the young king 
of Thebes, who receives intelligence of the seven champions 
about to attack the seven gates of his city, and appoints a 
warrior to meet each of them, reserving his brother Poly- 
neices for himself. The play ends with an announcement 
of the victory of Thebes ; and Antigone and Ismene, in con- 
junction with the chorus, pour forth a lament over their two 
brothers who have fallen in the fratricidal strife. Antigone, 
in particular, declares her resolve to bury Polyneices in 
spite of the prohibition of the Theban senate (1017). And 
while the first play of the Trilogy, probably the Gidipus, 
must have developed the circumstances leading to the 
paternal curses, to which Eteocles makes such emphatic 
reference at the beginning of the Seven against Thebes (vy. 70), 
the fate of Antigone must have been introduced into the 
last play, no doubt the Hleusinians, the main topic of which 
was the interference of Theseus to procure the burial at 
Eleuthere and Eleusis of the Argives who fell before 
Thebes.* 


1 Aristophanes says (Ran. 1058): efra d:Sdtas Mépoas meta Todo, 
speaking of the Seven against Thebes, but the Schol. informs us: 7d d¢€ 
eita kal TO MeTA TOUVTO, ov O€AOVELW akovel Tpds Tas SidacKaAlas, GAA’ 
ev tow TG Kal TovTO edidata Kal rd Erepov. And again (ad v. 1053): of 
Tepoa: mpdtepoy Sedidaypeva: cioly: eita of éwrad emi OnBas. 

2 Plut. Apophthegm. Reg. p. 186 B (739 Wyttenb.): AicxvAov moih- 
caytos eis *"Aupidpaov: 

od yap SoKxety &pioros GAN elvar OAc, 
Babeiay &Aoka dia dpevds kaprovuevos, 
ap js Ta Kedvda BrAaotdver BovAcdpata* 


Kad Aeyouevwy ToUTwy mayTes eis *"Apioreldny ameBAcway. 

3 Ran. 1054: Spaua mworhoas “Apews peordy. 

4 Plutarch, Thes. c. 29: ovvémpate 5¢ (Onoeds) nal "Adpdor@ thy 
avalpeow Tay brd TH Kaducia wecdvtTwy, ovx, as Evpimldns emoinoey év 
Tpaywodla, udxn Tov OnBalwy kparhoas, GAAQ weloas Kal omELTduevos. . . 
Tapat 5& Tay péev TOAAGY ev *EXEvOEpais SelkvuvTat, Tay St jyeudvev wept 
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The most contradictory opinions have been maintained 
respecting the chronology of the Prometheus. For while one 
critic contends that it is the oldest of the extant plays of 
ischylus, and was exhibited soon after Ol. 75, 2, B.c. 478,1 
another eminent scholar says that it “was in all probability 
one of the last efforts of the genius of A’schylus, for the 
third actor is to a certain extent employed in it.”? The 


reason alleged for this late date of the play—namely, the 


assumed employment of a third actor—falls to the ground 
when we adopt the probable supposition * that Prometheus, 
who does not speak during the dialogue between Vulcan 
and his coadjutor, Strength, was represented by a lay figure 
attached to the rock scenery, behind whose mask the prot- 
agonist spoke during the rest of the play. The reasons 
which induce us to take a middle course between these con- 





*EAevotva, kal TovTO Onoéws “Adpdotw Xapicapevov. KaTamaptupovor dSé 
Tav Evpimldou ‘Inetldwy of AiaxvAov ’EAevoivio, év ois Kal tTadta Aéywv 
6 Onoevs mewolnta. 

1 G. F, Schémann, des Aischylos gefesselter Prometheus, pp. 79 sqq. 

2? Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. p. 432. 

3 Welcker, Tril. p. 30; Hermann, Opusc.11. p. 146; ad. Asch. p. 55. 
It is curious that Schémann, who argues for the oldest date of the 
Prometheus, disallows this supposition, and imagines that one of the 
choreutz took the part of the third actor (u. 8. pp. 85 sqq.). Such a 
parachoregema cannot be imagined in the very earliest days of the Greek 
Drama. 

4 vv. 367 sqq.: evOev expaynoovtTat more 

moTap.ol mupds Sdrrovres ayplas yvabos 
Tis KaAALKapmov SikeAlas Aevpods yas. 
It is true that this eruption took place B.c. 478, but the description 
points to a recent view of the effects rather than to a recent hearsay of 
the fact. Forthe Sicelisms in the Prometheus see Blomfield’s Gloss. 277. 
And for allusions to Hiero’s affairs, see Droysen’s Translation, p. 568. 
5 See e.g. 917: c€Rov, mpocedxou, OGmTe Toy KpaTodyT’ Gel, 


Co 
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Sicily, or indeed during the life-time of Hiero, and this con- 
sideration will induce us to place the Tragedy after B.c. 467. 
But it seems reasonable to conclude that the elaborate de- 
scription of the subject of another Trilogy! would hardly have 
been put into the mouth of Prometheus if that series of 
plays had been already acted. And as we shall see that the 
Supplices, the center play of the Trilogy about the daughters 
of Danaus, must have been performed about B.c. 461, we 
must place the Prometheus at some time between that date 
and the poet’s return from Sicily. If we must fixa particu- 
lar date, we can suggest none better than the Year B.c.A64- 
when the news would reach Athens that Themistocles had 
entered the service of the Persian king.? The warrior of 
Marathon and Salamis, and the friend of Aristeides, would 
at such a time with peculiar force utter that abomination of 
treason, which the poet puts into the mouth of his chorus.* 
This noble Tragedy, the Prometheus bound, which exhibits 
Prometheus fettered to the mountain side, but still defying 
the power of Jove and refusing to divulge the oracle of 
Themis, on which the continuance of that power depended, 
was preceded by Prometheus the fire-bringer, in which the 
labours of Prometheus on behalf of mankind were fully ex- 
hibited, and was followed by Prometheus unbound, in which 
Prometheus is released by Hercules and reconciled to Jove, 
to whom he now discloses the prophecy that Thetis would 
give birth to a son more powerful than his father, and so 
releases him from the consequences of his intended marriage 
with that sea-goddess. 

The remaining single play, th pliants, belonged to a 
trilogy, which some have called the Danais, and which un- 
doubtedly related to the wholesale murder of 49 of the 50 
sons of Aigyptus on their marriage-night. The first play, 
which is supposed to have been the Aigyptians, represented 
of course the circumstances which led to the flight of Danaus 


1 Cf. vv. 830 sqq., with the Supplices as it stands. 
2 Themistocles arrived in Persia soon after the death of Xerxes in 
B.C. 465, during the influence of Artabanes. Sce Clinton, F’. H. 1, p. 40. 
3 1048 sqq. Tovs TpoddTas yap miceiy Euabor, 
KovK €oTt véoos 
THOS jvtw amwémtvca paaddror. 
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and his 50 daughters from Egypt. The Suppliants exhibits 
the exiles seated before a group of altars at Argos, and shows 
how they were received by King Pelasgus and his people, 
and how the attempt of the Egyptian herald, to carry them 
back to Egypt by force, was resisted by the hospitable 
Greeks. In the last play, called the Danaides, Aischylus 
must have detailed the feigned reconciliation of the two 
brothers, the marriage of their two progenies, and its fatal 
consequences.! There is reason to believe that the piece 
ended, like the Humenides, with a formal trial, or rather 
with two trials. Onthe one hand, it seems clear that the 
49 homicidal daughters, together with their father, who 
instigated the deed, were publicly tried at the suit of 
Aigyptus ;? and the feeling with which the poet regards 
their case in the Supplianis,® leaves it hardly doubtful 
that they were acquitted on the ground that they had no 
other means of escaping the incestuous marriage forced 
upon them by Aigyptus.* But if they were justified, Hyperm- 
nestra must have been culpable, and there seem to be 
good grounds for the inference that she was rescued from 
the dilemma by the intervention of Venus, who is known to 
have appeared in the play® and to have claimed a part of 
the blame for the universal ijepos, to which Hypermnestra 
yielded when the love for Lynceus made her. disobey her 
father.6 ‘Whether the play introduced any reference to the 
device of a foot-race to determine the re-marriage of the 


1 See Hermann’s paper, de A’schyli Danaidibus, Opuse. 11. pp. 319 sqq.- 
* Kurip. Orest. 862: 
ov pact mpatoy Aavady AiyiarTe@ Sixas 
diddv7’ APpotcat Aady és Kowwds edpas. 
3 Suppl. 38: mpiv wore A€ktpwv @y Oé€urs etpyer 
opeTepiiauevoy maTpadeApelay 
Thvd adexdvTwyv éemBnvat. 
4 Hermann, Opuse. 11. p. 330. 
5 Athen. p. 600 A: kal 6 ceuvdtatos AioxvAos ev tats Aavalow adthe 
mapayer THY Agpoditny A€éyovcay: 
€p& pty ayvds ovpavds tpaoat X9dra, it.7.A. 
TVS eye Tapaitios. 
5 Prom. 864: play 5& maldwy tuepos O€AEE TO wy 
KTElvaL OUVEUVOY. 
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homicidal widows,! there is no means of deciding. It is re- 
markable that the same verb is used in the Supplices to 
denote the assignment of a handmaiden to each of the 
chorus,’ and in the story of the mythographer, to denote the 
assignment of a husband to each of the 50 cousins.? With 
regard to the former circumstance, we are not to suppose 
that a crowd of 100 dancers appeared in the orchestra or on 
the stage. But as the chorus was probably the same in all 
three plays, and as reference is made to the number of 504 
it is not improbable that the whole number of choreutee may 
have been employed in each play, some of them sustaining 
the action on the stage, and others executing dances in the 
orchestra. The date of this Trilogy is approximately deter- 
mined by distinct references in the Suppliants to amicable 
relations between the popular party at Argos and the 
Athenians,° and to the anticipated results of a conflict be- 
tween Greeks and Egyptians. And as the war with Egypt 
began in B.c. 462, and the alliance between Athens and 
Argos came into operation in B.c. 461, we may fix the latter 
year for the performance of this Trilogy.’ 

In these separate plays we see no traces of the employ- 
ment of a third actor. It has been shown already that a 
simple expedient would enable two actors to perform the 
introductory scene of the Prometheus. Even in the Supplices 
the Protagonist had only to play Danaus and the Egyptian 
herald, and the Deuteragonist had no character to sustain 


1 Pind. rx. Pyth. 116; Apollodor. 1. 1, 5, § 12. 
2 Suppl. 984: tdocecbe, plra Suwides, oTws 
as ep éxdotn StekANpwoev 
Aavads OepamovtTida pépyny. 
3 Apollod. 1. 1, 5, § 1: @moAdye: Tods ydpous Kal SiexAnpou Tas Kdpas. 
4 Prometh. 855; Suppl. 316. 
5 Suppl. 699: puddcoo Timloior Tiuas 
To Shuwov, To wrdAw Kpatuvel, 
mpouabev’s 7 evKodmnTIs apxa 
tévoist 7 evtupBddous mply ekomAlCew “Apn, 
dikas &rep mynudtwy didoievr. 
6 Cf. 761: BiBAov SE Kdpmos ov Vike oOTAXUY. 
953: BAN Upoevads To THadE yijs oiK/Topas 
edphoet’, ov mivoytas ek KpiOdy webu, 


7 Miiller, Eumeniden, p. 125. 
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except Pelaseus. And yet in the complete Trilogy, the 
Orestea, which is known to have been acted in~B.c. 458,! and 
which has many dramatic features in common with the 
Trilogy to which the Supplices belonged, we have the three 
actors in every play. We do not of course know whether 
this extended machinery was employed in any earlier play, 
which is now lost. But it seems reasonable to conclude, 
from the specimens which we have, that Aischylus did not 
borrow this most characteristic improvement of his rival 
Sophocles till quite the close of his own dramatic career. 
And it is just possible that the Orestea may have been the 
first and last example of this condescension to the estab- 
lished fashion at Athens. In a subsequent chapter we will 
fully analyse the structure of this great effort of the genius 
of Aischylus, and will endeavour to indicate all the details 
of the stage business.” Here it will be sufficient to call at- 
tention to the connection of the Trilogy with the political 
principles of Aischylus. The four separate plays are, as we 
have seen, the middle pieces in the Trilogies to which they 
belonged. But the extant Trilogy makes everything work 
up to the final Tragedy. Clytemnestra kills her husband 
on the plea that he had slain Iphigenia, but really because 
she had conspired with A¢gisthus to usurp his throne. She 
is Lady Macbeth and Queen Gertrude of Denmark both in 
one. Having been guilty of this homicide, she ought, accor- 
ding to Greek usage, to have gone into exile, and thisis the 
doom pronounced upon her by the senators of Argos.2 This 
sentence she sets at nought, and reigns at Argos in spite of 
the laws of God and man. Outraged religion, then, speaking 
by the voice of Apollo, orders the son of Agamemnon, as 
the proper avenger of blood, to put her and Atgisthus to 
death. It is clear that this command, rather than any vin- 
dictive feeling, is the influencing motive with Orestes; and 
therefore when the EHrinyes, as the avenging goddesses, who 
alone could prosecute Orestes, he being legally justified, 


1 Argum.: é5:5a¢x0n Td Spaua emt &pxovTos SiAoKA€ous GAvuMidds 7’ 
eter B° mp@ros Aicx. "Ayam. Xonp. Evmev. Mpwre? caruping’ exophyee 
EevokaArs Agidvevs. 


? Book 1m. chapter 1. 3 Choéph. 900 sqq. 
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demand his punishment, Apollo, with the sanction of Zeus, 
pleads his cause before the Areopagus at Athens; and while 
his human judges, by an equality of votes, neither acquit nor 
condemn him, Athena, or divine wisdom, who was also the 
divine patroness of Athens, gives a casting vote in his favour, 
and at the same time appeases the Eumenides by promising 
them a perpetual seat in the Areopagus, where every one 
who owned himself guilty of homicide would be ipso facto 
condemned, without any liberty of pleading, as Orestes had 
done, excuse or justification. This seems to have been in ac- 
cordance with the practice of that venerabletribunal; whereas 
the Ephetze, when they sat at the Delphinium, or temple of 
Apollo, the justifying advocate of Orestes, took cognisance 
of those cases of admitted homicide which were defended on 
some valid plea of justification; and when they sat at the 
Palladium, or temple of Athena,—the presiding judge who 
acquitted Orestes,—they took cognisance of those cases of 
homicide, in which an accident or absence of malicious in- 
tention was pleaded by the culprit.1. Now at the time when 
the Orestea was acted, the Areopagus, which, besides its 
judicial functions, was an oligarchial tribunal exercising an 
authority not unlike that of the censors at Rome, and 
which especially claimed the right of passing sentence on 
charges of impiety (do¢Baa), had just been reduced to its 
jurisdiction in homicide by Pericles and his partisan 
Ephialtes,? who not only objected generally to its senatorial 
power, but had reason to fear its becoming an instrument of 
the Lacedemonian party in mooting that charge of inherited 
sacrilege which was always hanging over the head of the 
great democratic leader. Whether Aschylus, both by his 
favourable reference to the Argive alliance, which was formed 
at this time,* and by his prediction of the perpetuity of the 
remaining privileges of the Areopagus, endeavoured to 
conciliate the hatred of the contending factions,® or whether 
he was engaged with Cimon in an attempt to rescind the 


1 Grote, Hist. Gr. 111. pp. 103 sqq. 

2 Thirlwall, Vol. rv. pp. 22-sqq. 8 Id. p. 24. 
4 7, e. in the year before the Orestes was acted. 

5 Grote, Hist. Gr. V. p. 499, note. 
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measures of Pericles and Ephialtes, which led to the os- 
tracism of Cimon! and to the retirement of Aischylus from 
Athens, can perhaps hardly be determined with any certainty.” 
There can be no doubt, however, of the reference of the 
Humenides to these contemporary incidents in the history 
of Athens. 


1 Plutarch, Cimon, c. 17. 

2 Miiller’s opinion, Humenid. § 35 sqq., that the criminal jurisdiction 
of the Areopagus was taken away by Ephialtes, is controverted by 
Thirlwall and Grote. 
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CHAPTER. I. 


SECTION III. 
SOPHOCLES, 


Tov oe Xopois méApavTa ZoporrAéa, maida Bopidrdrov, 
Ths TpayiKjs Movons aorépa Kexpdmov, 
TloAAdKis ev OuméAnor Kal ev oKnvjor TeOnAws 
BAmods *Axapvitns Kioods epeve Kounr, 
TduBos exer Kal yijs OAlyov mépos* GAN 6 mepioods 
Aidy dOavdros Sépkera ev ceAlow, 
Sumas. 


SopnHocres, the son of Sophilus or Sophillus, was born at 
Colonus, an Attic deme about a mile from the city, in 
(z.c.) 495. His father, who was a man of good family, and 
possessed of considerable wealth,’ gave him an excellent 
education. His teacher in music was the celebrated Lamprus, 
and he profited so much by his opportunities, that he gained 
the prize both in music and inthe Paleestra.? He was hardly 
sixteen years old when he played an accompaniment on the 
lyre to the Pean, which the Athenians sang around the 
trophy erected after the battle of Salamis; in other words, 
he was the exarchus, and possibly, therefore, composed 
the words of the ode.* His first appearance, as a tragedian, 


! Lessing (Leben des Sophocles, sémmlichte Schriften, Vol. vi. pp. 
282 sqq.), to whom we are indebted for nearly all the particulars which 
we have given in the text, quotes (note C) Plin. H. N. xxxvu. 11: 
“ principe loco genitum Athenis.” 

2 Kad@s Te éraidev0n kat erpapn ev edmopla. . . SierovnOn SE ev marct 
kal mept madralotpay Kat wovoixhy, e& @v aupotépwy ecrepavadn, ds pnow 
“Iorpos. "Ed:5dxOn St Thy movoikhy mapa Adumpy. Vit. Anonym. 

3 SopokaArs Se mpds TS kadds yeyevjc0a Thy Spay jv Kal opxnorikhy 
dedidaryuevos Kal povoikhy er. mais dy mapa Adumpy. Meta your thy év 
Sarapivt vavyaxlay mept tpdmarov yuuvds GAnAmpmévos exdpevoe mera 
Avpas* of 5¢ ev iuarly pact, Kal roy Oduvpw SiddoKwy adtds exiOdpicer. 
Akpws 5 érgalpicev, te Thy Navoixday kabjne. Athen. I. p. 20. 

Meta thy év Sadapivi vavpaxlay "A@nvatwy mept tpdmaioy bvTwy, weT& 
pres yuuvds GAnAumevos Tots mataviCover Tay emuiklwy eéjpxe. Vit. 

NON. 
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was attended by a very remarkable circumstance. Cimon 
removed the bones of Theseus from Scyrus to Athens 
(468 z.c.).1 He arrived at Athens about the time of the 
tragic contests, and A‘schylus and Sophocles were among 
the competitors. ‘The celebrity of the former, and the 
personal beauty, rank, popularity, and known accomplish- 
ments of the latter, excited a great sensation. When 
therefore Cimon and his nine colleagues entered the theatre 
of Bacchus, to perform the usual libations, the Archon, 
Apsephion, instead of choosing judges by lot, detained the 
ten generals in the theatre, and having administered an oath 
to them, made them decide between the rival tragedians. 
The first prize was awarded to Sophocles, and, as we have 
seen, Alschylus departed immediately for Sicily.2 This 
decision does not imply any disregard of the A¢schylean 
Tragedy on the part of the Athenians. The contest was, as 
has been justly observed, not between two individual works 
of art, but between two species or ages of art ;? and if, as 
we think has been fully demonstrated,* the Triptolemus was 


1 Marm. Par. No. Lvu.: ap’ of SopokAjs 5 Sopidrov 6 ex KoAwvod 
eviknoe Tpaywdia, erav Sy AATIIII, rn HHIII, &pxovros “AOhyvnow ’Awn- 
plovos. ‘These were the greater Dionysia, or the Atovioia Ta év tore, 
in the month Elaphebolion ; because the Archon Eponymus, Apsephion, 
presided; and, 6 mév &pxwv diatidnor Avovicia, 6 5€ Baotreds (conf. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 1224, et Schol. ad loc.) xpoéornne Anvaiwy. Pollux, 
vu. 89, 50.” Clinton, F’. H. 11. p. 39. 

2 “EGevto 8 cis uvhunv avrod, Kal Thy Tov Tparywdav Kplow dvouacrhy 
yevouerny' mpdrny yap SidacKadlay Tov Sopoxdrcous ert véov Kabevros, 
"Adeviwy (sic), 6 &pxwv, piroverkias ovons kal mapardtews tov OeaTar, 
KpLTaS MEY OVK EKANPwOE TOU ayavos’ ws de Kiuwy peta TAY OVETpATHYaV 
mpocrAOwy eis Td Oeatpoy eroihoato TH BEG Tas vevoulouevas omoVvdds, OvK 
apiKey avtTovs amredOeiv, GAN SpKooas, HvdyKace Kabioa Kad Kpivar déxa 
bytas, awd puAts, mids Exactov* 6 pev ody ayay Kal did Td Tey KpiToV 
Gkiwua Thy pirotimiay brepéBare. viknoaytTos 5& SopokdA€ous, Aéyetat Tov 
Aioxdtrov mepimabh yevduevov, Kal Bapéws éevéyKovta, xpdévov od moAvy 
*Abjyvnot Siayayety, eit’ ofxecOa 5V opyhy eis ZikeAliay. Plutarch, 
Cimon, ¢c. VII. : 

There is probably an allusion to this in Aristoph. Ran. 1109 sqq,., 
where the chorus says, that the military character of the spectators fits 
them to be judges of the contest between Aischylus and Enripides, 
€oTparevmevor yap’ eiot. 

3 Welcker, Trilogic, p. 513. - 

4 By Lessing, Leben des Sophocles (note I), from a passage in Plin. 
H, N. xvitt. 7: Sophoclis Triptolemus ante mortem Aleaandri annis 
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one of the plays which Sophocles exhibited on that occasion, 
we can readily conceive that, when the minds of the people 
were full of their old national legends, the subject which 
the young poet had chosen, and the desire to encourage his 
first attempt, would be sufficient to overweigh the reputation 
of his antagonist, coupled as it was with anti-popular 
politics, especially as the Atschylean Tragedy lacked that 
freshness of novelty and loveliness of youth which hung 
around the form and the poetry of the beautiful son of 
Sophillus. Sophocles rarely appeared on the stage in 
consequence of the weakness of his voice:! we are told, 
however, that he performed on the lyre, in the character of 
Thamyris, and distinguished himself by the grace with 
which he played at ball in his own play called Nausicaa.’ 
In 440 B.c. he brought out the Antigone, and we are in- 
formed that it was to the political wisdom exhibited in that 
play that he owed his appointment as colleague of Pericles 
and Thucydides in the Samian war. On this occasion he 
met with Herodotus, and composed a lyrical poem for that 


ferer45. But Alexander died 323 B.c.,and 323 + 145 = 468. Onthe 
Triptolemus in general, see Welcker, T'r7l. 514 (who thinks it was 
certainly not a satyrical drama), and Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. Vol. 1. 
pp. 17, 18. The arguments adduced by Gruppe (Ariadne, pp. 358 foll.) 
to prove that the Rhesus was the play which Sophocles exhibited on 
this occasion, are all in favour of Lessing’s opinion. 

1 IIp@tov katadvoas Thy brdKpiow Tov moinTod did Thy idlay ioxvo- 
gwriev. Vit. Anonym. 

2 See the passage of Athen. (1. p. 20) quoted above. “The Nausicaa 
was, according to all appearances, a satyric drama. The Odyssee was 
in general a rich storehouse for the satyrical plays. The character of 
Ulysses himself makes him a very convenient satyrical impersonation,” 
Lessing, Leben des Sophocles, note K (Vol. v1. p. 342). 

3 Strabo, xiv. p. 446; Suidas, v. MéAr:tos; Athen. xin. p. 603 F; 
Scholiast, Aristoph. Paz, v. 696; Cic. de Off. 1. 40; Plutarch, Periel. 
ce. vi.; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 2; Val. Max. rv. 3: all te-tify that the 
true cause is assigned by Aristophanes of Byzantium in the argument 
to the Antigone: bacl d€ Toy opokrca Hiiwo0a THs ev Shum otparnylas 
evdoxiphoavta év TH SidackaArla ths Avtvyévns. A similar distinction 
was conferred upon Phrynicus, Alian, V. H. 111.8. It is probable that 
Sophocles conciliated the favour of the more popular party by the way 
in which he speaks of Pericles, v. 662, and they were perhaps willing 
to take the hint in v. 175, where, we may observe in passing, dpdynua 
signilies * political opinions,” as in the phrases, éumédos ppovjpacw, 
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historian.! It does not appear that he distinguished himseif 
in his military capacity.* He received many invitations 
from foreign courts, but loved Athens too well to accept 
them. He held several offices in his old age. He was 
priest of the hero Alon,? and in the year 413 B.c. was 
elected one of the zpoBovAo. This was a board of commis- 
sioners, all old men, which was established immediately after 
the disastrous termination of the Syracusan expedition, to 
devise expedients for meeting the existing emergencies.‘ 
The constitution of such a committee was necessarily aristo- 
cratic,®> and two years after, 411 B.c., Sophocles, once the 
favourite of the people and the colleague of Pericles, fell 
into the plans of Peisander and the other conspirators, and 
consented in the temple of Neptune, at his own Colonus, to 
the establishment of a council of four hundred; in other 
words, to the subversion of the old Athenian constitution.® 
He afterwards defended his policy on the grounds of 
expediency.’ Nicostrata had borne him a son, whom he 


“roidvd’ éudy ppovnua, toov xpovev, which occur in the same play. On 
the meanings of ppovety and ppdéynua in Sophocles, see the notes on the 
translation of the Antigone, pp. 155, 168. 

1 Plutarch, An seni, &c., c. 3, IV. 153, Wyttenb. On this subject the 
student may consult the Introduction to the Antigone, p. xvii..and 
Transactions of the Philol. Soc. 1. No. 15, where it will be seen that 
Herodotus was an imitator of Sophocles, 

2 At least if we may credit the tale told of him by Ion, a contempo- 
rary poet (Athenzus, xi1I. 604), where he is made to say of himself: 
Medet@ otpatnyeiv, & &vdpes* emeidjmep TlepikAns moeiv wev epn pe, 
otpatnyetv SovKn éerlotacba. 

3 *Eoxe 5€ kal Thy ToD” AAwvos tepwovryny, ds Tpws hv pera “AoKkAnmod 
mapa Xeipwrr, Vit. Anonym. 

“ Thucyd. vil. 1: kal dpxhv twa tév mpecButépwr avipay éErcoOau 
oltiwes wept Tay Tapdytwy ws by Kaipds } mpoBovAevcovor. We consider 
these mpdBovaAo to have been most probably elected to serve as Evyypag7s 
(Thucyd. vit. 67), for it was the tvyypapjs who brought about the 
revolution, and we learn from Aristotle (see below) that Sophocles con- 
tributed to it in his character of mpd BovdAos. 

5 Aristot. Polit. vi. 5, 10: Set ydp eiva: td ovvdyov Td Kipioy Tis 
moditelas, Kadeital 3 ev0a ev mpdBovaot did Td mpoBovaAcvew. Sov 5é rd 
WAHCds ear BovA} padrAov. 

§ Thucyd. vit. 67: guvéxAncay thy éxxdanolay eis tov KoAwvdy (éore 
b¢ iepdy Moceidavos Zw mérAews aréxov oTadlous mdAtora 5éKa) K.T.A. 

7 Kal cuprepawduevoy, cay epotnua roy Td cummépacua, ey aitlay 

K 
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named Jophon: he had another son Ariston, by Theoris 
of Sicyon, whose son, Sophocles, was a great favourite with 
his grandfather and namesake. From this reason, or be- 
cause, according to Cicero, his love for the stage made him 
neglect his affairs, his son Iophon charged him with dotage 
and lunacy, and brought him before the proper court, with 
a view to remove him from the management of his property. 
The poet read to his judges a part of the Gidipus at Colonus 
which he had just finshed, and triumphantly asked ‘if that 
was the work of an idiot?” Of course the charge was 
dismissed. We are sorry to say that this very pretty story 
is a mere fabrication, for the Cidipus at Colonus must have 
been acted, at least for the first time, before the breaking 
out cf the Peloponnesian war.” Sophocles died in the very 
beginning of the year 405 B.c.; according to Ister and 
Neanthes he was choked by a grape, which the actor 
Callippides brought him from Opus, at the time of the 
Anthesteria. Satyrus tells us that he died in consequence 
of exerting his voice too much while reading the Antigone 
aloud :? others say that his joy at being proclaimed tragic 
victor was too much for his decayed strength. His family 
burial-place was Decelea, and as that town was in the 
possession of the Lacedzmonians, it was not possible to bring 
him there until Lysander, having heard from the deserters 
that the great poet was dead, permitted his ashes to rest 
with those of his ancestors. There is a legend, that Bacchus 


elrety’ o1ov SopokAhs epwrdpevos bd Meioadvdpov, “ ei Coker aire, Samep 
kal Tots &AAots mpoRovAes, KaTacTHoat Tos TeTpaxoctous;” &pyn.—* Ti de 
ov movnpa oo. TavTa eddKe elvar;” pn. ‘* OvdK ody od TadTa expatas Ta 
tovnpa ;” **Nal,” pn, “ob yap hv &AAa Beatiw.” Aristot. Rhet. m1. 18. 

1 Vit. Anonym.; Cicero, de Senectute, § 7; Val. Max. vu. 

2 See Reisig, Hnarrat. Gd. Col. pp. v. sqq.; J. W. Siivern, On some 
historical and political allusions in Ancient Tragedy, pp. 6, 8; Lach- 
mann, in the Rhein. Mus. for 1827, pp. 313 fol.: Hermann in Zimmer- 
mann’s Zeitschrift, 1837, No. 98, pp. 803 sqq., inclines to the opinion 
that the Gdip. Col. was written before, but not published till after, the 
Peloponnesian war. 

3 We have seen that icxvodwvla was attributed to Sophocles: if it 
arose from delicate lungs, this account of his death is probable enough, 
There are chronological objections to the other two statements. See 
Clinton, F. H. 11. p. 85. 
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appeared twice to Lysander in a dream, and enjoined him 
to allow the interment to take place.1 According to one 
account, they placed the image of a Siren over his tomb, 
according to another, a bronze swallow. Ister informs us 
that the Athenians decreed him an annual sacrifice. He 
wrote, besides Tragedies, an elegy, peeans, and a prose work 
on the chorus, against Thespis and Cherilus. Only seven 
of his Tragedies have come down to us; but an ingenious 
attempt has been made to show that the Rhesus, which is 
generally attributed to Euripides, was the first of the plays 
of Sophocles.? > 

With regard to the whole number of plays composed 
by Sophocles, we have the authority of ‘Aristophanes, of 
Byzantium, that 180 were ascribed to him, of which seven- 
teen were spurious. It has been objected* to this large 
number, that the Antigone, which was acted in 440, was 
the thirty-second play; and as Sophocles began to exhibit 
in 468, and died in 405, he would have written eighty-one 
pieces in the last thirty-six years of his literary life, and 
only thirty-two in the first twenty-seven years; whereas 
it is not likely that he would have written more in his de- 
clining years than in the vigour of his life: and it has 
been conjectured that he wrote only about seventy plays. 
Reasons have, however, been given,* which incline us to 
believe that Aristophanes is correct in assigning to him 113 
genuine dramas. For, in the first place, the meaning of the 
words, on which this objection is founded, is not sufficiently 
clear: it is not certain that the grammarian is not referring 
to Tragedies only, and in that case, even supposing that 
Sophocles wrote five separate plays in that time, we should 
have to add nine satyrical dramas to make up the Tetra- 
logies, and thus we should not have a very disproportionate 


1 See Vita Anonym. Pausanias, 1. 21 §1, gives a somewhat different 
story. Aéyera: 5¢ SopoxA€ous TeAcuTHoavtTos eo BadAew eis Thy -ATTiKhY 
Aakedaimoviovs, kal cpav Toy jyovmevoy ideiv emiotdyta oi Ardyucoy 
KeAevew Tiymmais, doa KabeoThKacw éeml Tots TEAVEGoL, THY Yeupqva Thy 
Neay Timav. Kal oi Td dvap ZopoKAda Kal THY SopokAgovs woinow epaivero 
Exe. 

2 Gruppe, Ariadne, pp. 285—305. 

3 By Bockh, de Gr. Trag. Princip. pp. 107—109. 

* By Clinton, Phil. Museum, 1. pp. 74 fol. 
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number of trilogies for the remaining thirty-six years. 
Besides, we have a list of 114 names of dramas attributed to 
Sophocles, of which ninety-eight are quoted more than once 
as his, and it is exceedingly unlikely that many of these 
should have been written by his son Jophon, or his grandson, 
the younger Sophocles. It will be recollected, too, that in 
the earlier part of his life Sophocles was much engaged in 
public affairs; he was a general, at least once,! and went on 
several embassies ;” this, in addition to the greater facility 
in writing, which he might have acquired by long practice, 
would account for his pen being more prolific in the latter 
part of his life. He obtained the first prize eighteen,® 
twenty,* or twenty-four times,® and it is not probable that 
his first and second prizes taken together were much fewer 
than thirty. Now it seems that about twenty-four of the 
dramas, the names of which have come down to us, were 
satyrical: we may suppose that he wrote about twenty- 
seven satyrical dramas on the whole: this would give us 
twenty-seven Tetralogies, or 108 plays, and there remain 
five single plays to satisfy the statement of Suidas, that he 
contended with drama against drama. This statement we 
shall now proceed to examine. It certainly does not imply 
that he never contended with Trilogies, for it is known that 
he wrote satyrical dramas which in his time were never 
acted by themselves. One of the conjectures which have 
been proposed with respect to the meaning of the words 
of Suidas is, that Sophocles opposed to the Trilogies of 
ZEschylus three Tragedies, not intimately connected with 
one another, like the A¢schylean plays, but each complete 
in itself.6 This presumes, however, that Suidas understood 
the word rerpaAoyia in a technical sense, as expressing the 
distinguishing peculiarity of the Aischylean Trilogy with 
its accompanying satyric drama. We cannot believe that 
the grammarian had any such accurate perception of the 


1 Justin says (lib. 11. 6) that he served against the Lacedemonians. 

2 nal ev mperBelas eéntratero. Vit. Anonym. 

3 Diodor. XIII. 103. 

* Nixas €AaBev etkoow &s pnot Kapvotios* modAdnis dé wat Sevrepeta 
&AaBe. Vit. Anonym. 

5 Suidas. 6 Welcker, T'rilogie. p. 51. 
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real nature of the trilogy. Nevertheless, the fact may have 
been such, although Suidas did not know it, for nothing 
is more likely than that the custom of contending with 
single plays, which Sophocles, perhaps sparingly, adopted, 
arose from his having given to each of the plays in his 
Trilogies an individual completeness which the constituent 
parts of an Aischylean Trilogy did not possess. We shall 
derive some further reasons for believing this from a con- 
sideration of the general principles which guided the art 
of Sophocles. 

That he did act upon general principles is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that he wrote a book on the dramatic 
chorus. The objection, which (according to Chameleon) he 
made to Aischylus, that even when his poetry was what it 
ought to be, it was so only by accident,’ is just such a 
remark as a finished artist would make to a self-taught 
genius. But we might conclude, without any extrinsic 
authority, from a moderate acquaintance with his remaining 
Tragedies, that he is never beautiful or sublime without 
intending to be so: we see that he has a complete appre- 
hension of the proper means of arriving at the objects of 
tragical imitation: he feels that his success depends not 
upon his subject, but upon himself; he has the faculty of 
‘making with right reason ;” in short, he is an artist in the 
strictest sense of the word.” ‘ Sophocles,” says one who 
has often more than guessed at truth, “is the summit of 
Greek art; but one must have scaled many a steep before 
one can estimate his height: it is because of his classical 
perfection that he has generally been the least admired 
of the great ancient poets; for little of his beauty is per- 
ceptible to a mind that is not thoroughly principled and 
imbued with the spirit of antiquity.”* The ancients them- 
selves fully appreciated Sophocles: his great contemporary 


1 See Athen. 1. 22, x. 428, quoted in the sect. on Aischylus. 

2 Aristot. Kth. Nicom. vi. p. 1140, 1, 10, Bekker: gor. 5¢ réxvn race 
mepl yeveow kal Td Texvaew, Kal Oewpeiv, dws by yévntal Ti Tay évde- 
xomevwr Kat elvar Kal ph elvar Kal @y H apxnh ev TG wo1ovvTs GAAG ph év 
T@ Towvpevy, nN ev ovv trexvn Bowep elpnra eis tis wera Adyou 
TWOUMNTIKN €OTL. 

3 Guesses at Truth, Vol. 1. p. 267. Comp. Miiller, Hist. Int. Gr. 
C. XXIV. § 13. 
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Aristophanes will not expose Adschylus to the risk of a con. 
test with a man to whom he has voluntarily given up a part. 
of the tragic throne, and to whom he delegates his authority 
when he returns to the upper world:’ his numerous vic- 
tories and the improvements which Aischylus found it ne- 
cessary to borrow from him, are all so many proofs of the 
estimation in which he was held by his countrymen: but it 
is to be feared that few, if any, of his modern readers 
will ever be able to divest themselves completely of all 
their modern associations, and thus set a just value upon 
productions so entirely and absolutely Greek as the Trage- 
dies of Sophocles. If we would understand them at all, we 
must always bear in mind that he was the successor of 
ZEschylus; that he intended rather to follow up and im- 
prove upon his predecessor and contemporary, than to create 
an entirely new species for himself. Art always follows at 
the heels of genius. Genius creates forms of beauty; art 
marshals them, and sets them in order, forming them into 
groups and regulating the order of their successive appear- 
ances. Genius hews rude masses from the mines of thought, 
but art gives form and usefulness to the shapeless ore. Ais- 
chylus felt what a Greek Tragedy ought to be, as a religious 
union of the two elements of the national poetry; and he 
modelled bold, colossal groups, such as a Phidias might have 
conceived, but not such as a Phidias would have executed. 
Sophocles, with a highly cultivated mind, and a deep and 
just perception of what is beautiful in art, was enabled to 
effect an outward realisation of his great contemporary’s 
conceptions; and what was already perfected in the mind of 
Adschylus, this he exhibited, in its most perfect form, before 
the eyes of all Athens. ‘The Tragedy of Sophocles was not 
generically different from that of A’schylus; it bore the same 
relation to its forerunner that a finished statue bears to an 
unfinished group. For when Sophocles added a third actor 
to the two of Aschylus,’ he gave so great a preponderance to 
the dialogue, that the chorus, or the base on which the three 


1 Comp. Aristoph. Ran. 790, 1515. 

2 Tpets 5 [broxpitas]| kal oxnvoypaplay SopoxAjs. Arist. Poet. rv. 
16, Toy 5€ rpirov [imoxpithy] SopokAjjs, kal cuvvemAhpwoev Thy Tpa- 
yesiav, Diog. Laert. in Plat. 
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plays stood, was unable any longer to support them; in as- 
signing to each of them a separate pedestal, he rendered 
them independent, and destroyed the necessary connection - 
which had previously bound them together; so that it be- 
came from thenceforth a matter of choice with the poet 
whether he represented with Trilogies or with separate plays. 
As we have before said, we think Sophocles did both: the 
number of his satyrical dramas shows that his exhibitions 
were principally Tetralogies, and we are willing to accept 
the statement in Suidas, that he sometimes brought out his 
Tragedies one by one. What Adschylus, following his na- 
tural taste, practised in the internal economy of his pieces, 
for instance, in the exclusion of everything beneath the dig- 
nity of Tragedy, this Sophocles adopted as a rule of art, to 
be applied or departed from as the occasion might suggest. 
The words which Landor puts into his mouth express what 
appear to us to have been his general feelings.1 “I am,” 
says he, in reference to the master-works at Athens, “ only 
the interpreter of the heroes and divinities who are looking 
down upon me.” He felt himself called upon to make an 
advance in the tragic art, corresponding to those improve- 
ments which Phidias had made upon the works of his im- 
mediate forerunners “he did so, and with reference to the 
same objects. The persons who figured in the old legends, 
and in the poems of the epic Cycle, were alone worthy in 
his opinion of the cothurnus; and if ever an inferior or 
ludicrous character appears in his Tragedies, he is but a 
slavish instrument in the poet’s hands to work out the 
irony of the piece; a streak of bright colour thrown into 
the picture, in order to render more conspicuous its tragic 
loom. 

Besides the addition of a tpiraywvorys,? some other 
improvements are ascribed to this poet; he seems to have 
made the costumes more appropriate, to have introduced 
scene-painting, and to have altered the distribution of the 
chorus. 

The public character of Sophocles was, as we have seen, 
rather inconsistent. In the earlier years of his political 


» Landor’s Imaginary Conversativns, Il. p. 142. 
? Which is also attributed to Aschylus (Themistius, p. 316). 
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life he was a partisan of Pericles, and his plays contain many 
passages evidently written with a view to recommend him- 
self to that statesman. In the Antigone he advises the 
Athenians to yield a ready and implicit obedience to the 
man whom, for the time being, they had placed over them- 
selves; and if, as we believe, the Gidipus at Colonus was 
written just before the breaking out of the Peloponnesian 
war, if is more than probable that the refusal of Theseus to 
deliver up Cidipus, though a polluted person, has reference 
to the demand made by the confederates with regard to the 
expulsion of Pericles.? 

The private character of Sophocles was unfortunately very 
far from faultless. He was a notorious sensualist,? and, in 
his later days, rather avaricious. He possessed, however, 
those agreeable qualities which are very often found along 
with habits of vicious indulgence ; he was exceedingly good- 
natured, always contented,® and an excellent boon com- 
panion.® His faults were due rather to his age and country 
than to any innate depravity. His Tragedies are full of the 
strongest recommendations of religion and morality; and 
we know no ancient poet who has so justly and forcibly 
described the infallibility and immortality of God, as opposed 
to man’s weakness, ignorance, and liability to error :’ or 


* ‘630, "AAX’ dy wéALs oThoere TODSE Xp KAVEW 
Kal omixpa kal Sinaia Kal TavavTia. 
See Introduction to the Antigone, p. xv. 
2 Comp. Gd. Col. 943 sqq. with Thucyd. 1. 126, 127. Lachmann in 
the Rhein. Mus. for 1827, pp. 327 fol. 
3 Cic. Offic. 1. 40; de Senect. 47; Athen. x11. p. 510; XII. p. 592; 
XII. p. 603; Plato, 1. Resp. p. 329 B. 


4 ‘Epis. mpatov & & Tt mparte: SopokA€ns avhpero. 
Tpuvyatos.  evdatmovel® macxer 5¢ Oavuaotdr. 
‘Epuns. Td ri; 
Tpvyatos. éx TOU SopokaAcovs ylyvera: Siuwvldns. 
‘Epuijs. Simevidyns; wos ; 
Tpuyaios. “Ort, yepwrv dv kal campds, 


Kképdous exati kay em fimds mA. Pax, 695 sqq. 

5 Aristoph. Ran. 82. 

5 See the amusing anecdote from Jon, Athen. XII. p. 603 E. 

7 We allude to Antig. 604, which is generally misunderstood. The 
connection of ideas in the passage is as follows: “ What mortal trans- 
gression or sin is Jupiter liable to, Jupiter the sleepless and everlasting 
god? But mortal men know nothing of the future till it comes upcn 
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who has set the beauty of piety and righteousness, and the 
danger and folly of impiety and pride, in a stronger and 
clearer light than he has.* 

To characterise the man and his works in one word, 
calmness is the prominent feature in the life and writings 
of Sophocles. In his politics, an easy indifference to men 
and measures; in his private life, contentment and good 
nature; in his Tragedies, a total absence of that wild 
enthusiasm which breaks down the barriers of common 
sense, are the manifestations of this rest of mind: his 
Spirit was ; 

Like a breath of air, 


Such as is sometimes seen, and hardly seen, 
To brush the still breast of a crystal lake.? 


He lived, as it were, in the stronghold of his own unruffled 
mind, and unmoved, heard the pattering storm without.® 
His very burial created peace out of war, and hostile armies 
held a truce, as the tomb closed upon one loved by all 
Athens, admired by all Greece, and destined to teach and 
delight the civilised world in ages yet to come. 

Of the seven plays of Sophocles, which have come down 
to us, only two are referred by express testimony to fixed 
dates—the Antigone, which, as we have seen, was acted in 


them.” We should certainly read trepBacla in the nominative case. 
Tis brepBacia katéxer Tedy Sivacw; is equivalent to Tea Sivacis Karéxee 
ottiva bmrepBactoy. Compare Theognis, 743—6, which Sophocles had 
in his head: 
Kat rot7’, a0avdrwy Bacived, mas éott Sikatov 
“Epywv boris avip éxtos eav adixwr, 
My tiv’ brepBaciny KaTéxwy, und SpKov aArtpdr, 
"AAAG Bikasos cay, m7) Ta Sikaia maby; 
1 See the beautiful chorus in id. Tyr. 863 sqq. 
2 Wordsworth (Excursion, p. 9c). 
3 He says himself, in a fragment of the Tympanistx (No. 563): 
Hed, ped, th TovTov xdpua pei(ov ay AdBors, 
Tov ys emupatoavta Kad’ iwd oréyn 
TuKvijs &kovca Wexddos evdovon opevl. 
It is clear that this, like many other passages referring to escape from 
the sea, expresses the feelings, and in part the language, of those who 
were initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 900; 
Demosth. Coron. p. 516 a; Lucret, 11. init.; Cic. Adé. 11. 7. 
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B.c. 440, and the Philoctetes, which appeared in B.c. 409.} 
Although it is stated that the Cdipus Coloneus was first 
acted, after the death of the poet, in B.c. 401, and though, 
as we have seen, a pretty story refers its composition to the 
end of the poet’s life, it is almost generally agreed among 
scholars that it belongs to the most vigorous period of his 
life, though it may have received additions and modifications 
at a later period” With the exception then of the Antigone 
and Philoctetes, we have only internal evidence to fix the 
succession of the extant Tragedies. And here we cannot, as 
in the case of Aschylus, divide the plays into distinct groups 
indicating an earlier and a later period of dramatic art. 
They all exhibit the tragic power of Sophocles in its full 
maturity, and they all exemplify that wonderful power 
of drawing upon the most recondite treasures of the Greek 
language which made Sophocles a favourite with Virgil, 
the only Latin poet who exhibits the same combination of 
profound thought and elaborately chastened style.* It is 
true that Sophocles, in an important citation of his words 
preserved by Plutarch, recognised three epochs in his own 
style—first, the tumid grandeur which he had borrowed 
from Aischylus ; secondly, a harsh and artificial employment 
of terms, which he had introduced himself; and thirdly, the 
style which he considered best and most suited to the repre- 
sentation of human character. If we are right in supposing 


1 Arg. Philoct.: @5:5dx0n émt TAavkirrov, patos hv SopokAgs. 
* See Bernhardy, Grundriss, 11. p. 788. 
3 Virgil says (Hclog. VulI. 10): 

“Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno.” 


And there are examples in his poetry of a very close imitation of the 
peculiarities of the Sophoclean style. There are at least four imitations 
of the line in the Ajaz, 674: 

dewav inua mvevpdtwv éxoluioe 

orévovta mévTov— 


namely, Eclog. 1. 26; Georg. Iv. 484; Ain. 1. 66, v. 763; and the 
figure in Georg. 11. 241, nigramque alte subjectat arenam, is clearly 
borrowed from Soph. Antig. 590: keAaway Oiva kal dvodveuor. 

4 Plutarch, de Profect. Virt. Sent. p. 79 B: 6 ZopokAys Edreye, Tov 
AicxvaAov diamremarxyas oyKuv, eltra Td mikpdy Kal KaTdTexvoy Tis abTod 
xarackeuts, eis Tpltov Hdn To THs A€kews peTaBdddew eldos rep early 
H9.nTaTov Kal BéATiotov. The substitution of adrod for avrov,and the 
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that this citation really gives us the words of Sophocles, and 
that we must therefore take the participle dvareraryois in its 
old Attic rather than in its subsequent Hellenistic sense,! it 
will imply either that both the first two styles belonged to 
the very earliest period of his literary career,” or that he 
had merely amused himself with sporting in those styles ;° 
and in either case we can hardly suppose that they are to 
be found in Tragedies subsequent to the Antigone. On the 
other hand, all the extant Tragedies, even the Philoctetes, 
which is known to have been produced by Sophocles in his 
old age, exhibit traces of that intentional cbscurity with 
regard to which it has been well observed,* that “ Sophocles 
often plays at hide-and-seek with the significations of words, 
in order that the mind, having exerted itself to find out his 
meaning, may comprehend it more vividly and distinctly 
when it is once arrived at.” The claim which Sophocles 
makes for the style of his mature age, namely, that it is the 
best adapted for the delineation of human character, is 
combined, by the echo of an old and able criticism, with 
a recognition of his elaborate art and ingenuity.® And we 
are inclined to the belief that he never shook off entirely 
the peculiarities of his second style; but that, as he 
advanced in life, he combined with it more and more a 
readier flow of dramatic oratory, such as we find in his 
contemporary Euripides.© As far as this comparative 


introduction of eis before rpiroy, are due to Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. p. 
[340] 449. In a note to Miller we have explained katackevn in its 
opposition to Aéés, as above. 

1 Morris, p. 158: éperxedcty Attinds’ Siamaifev, “EAAnuiKds. Cf. 
Etym. M. p. 621, 54: WAdrov dSiaraicer thy A€Ew os BapBapor. 

2 This is Miiller’s translation: ‘‘ Having put away along with his 
boyish days.” 

3 This seems to be in accordance with the only use of the word by 
an author of the classical age: Plato, Leges, vi. 769 A: KaA@s Toivur 
by juiv ) mpecBuTav Euppwy Tadia expt Sedp’ &y ely TA viv diamemaic- 

evn. 
4 Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. p. [356] 469. 
5 Vit. Sophocl. ad fin.: Ooo? SE kal moukiaArAe Kal Tors emwvonpact 
TEXVIKOS XpHTaL, ‘Ounpikhy expatrduevos xapiv. olde SE Kaipdy cumpe- 
Tpjoa Kal mpdyuata dot €k pikpov HuLotixiov 7) Aékews ids SAov 7HG0- 
TOLeLy TPdgwTor. 


_® Miller, 1. p. [356] 470, refers especially to the speeches of 
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facility admits of recognition, it may help us to class with 
the Antigone, as his earliest extant play, the Electra, which 
is its counterpart in representing the contrast of two sisters, 
and so making the third actor play an important and 
essential character in the development of the drama. The 
Trachinie seems to claim the third place on account of the 
difficulty of the language, and other features of strong 
resemblance to the Antigone. Then we should class to- 
gether the Gidipus Tyrannus and the Cidipus Coloneus with 
their connected subjects and not dissimilar mode of treat- 
ment. And we should associate the Philoctetes with the 
Ajax, in which also Ulysses appears as the leading instru- 
ment in the development of the plot. We will briefly 
characterise the separate plays considered in this order of 
succession. 

In the Antigone the main object is to show the contrast 
between the heroine, who insists on burying her brother 
against the will of the state, represented by Creon, and the 
latter, who violates the laws of heaven by denying the rites 
of sepulture to Polyneices and burying Antigone alive. 
Both, in a certain sense, have justice on their side, and 
therefore both excite the sympathy of the audience; both, 
in another sense, are guilty of violating the law—the 
princess the law of man, and the king the law of God— 
and therefore the tragical results in both cases assume 
the form of a righteous doom. The plot is rendered more 
interesting by the contrast of the characters of the two 
sisters, Antigone and Ismene, and by the introduction of 
the love of Hzmon, Creon’s son, for his cousin Antigone. 
In this latter incident the play approaches nearly to some 
of the characteristics of the romantic drama. And on the 
whole there is perhaps no Greek Tragedy which makes a 
stronger appeal to the feelings, and which is more ex- 
quisitely finished in all its parts, than the Antigone of 
Sophocles. If the Agamemnon of Aischylus approximates 
in some points to the grandeur of Macbeth, there is much in 
the Antigone to remind us of Romeo and Juliet. 


Menelaus, Agamemnon, and Teucer in the Ajax, and to Gidipus’ defence 
in the Gdipus Coloneus, 
4 The present writer has endeavoured to exhibit all the character- 
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The Electra, which Dioscorides classes with the Antigone 
as exemplifying the highest perfection of the art of Sopho- 
cles,! is in many respects the counterpart of that play. The 
strongest emotion displayed is the sisterly love of the heroine 
for her brother Orestes, whom she supposes to have 
perished; and the contrast between Electra and Chryso- 
themis corresponds exactly to that between Antigone and 
Ismene. There is another strong sentiment in Electra’s 
sorrow for her murdered father, and in the heroic resolve 
of the lonely and persecuted maiden to slay AXgisthus with 
her own hand. The highest point of tragic interest is 
reached when Electra, having uttered her béautiful address 
to the urn, which, as she supposes, contains the ashes of 
her brother, is raised from despair to overpowering joy by 
recognising him in the stranger who had himself given her 
the simulated remains of Orestes. ‘The matricidal cata- 
strophe at the end is terrible without being extravagant, 
and the manner in which A‘gisthus, who had come home 
confidently hoping to hear that Orestes was dead, is obliged 
to lift the covering from the corpse of Clytemnestra, pro- 
duces a striking effect, without falling into melo-dramatic 
vulgarity. 

If the Electra resembles the Antigone in the prominence 
which it gives to sisterly affection, and in the contrast 
between the pairs of sisters in each play, the Trachinie is 
not without very striking indications of a similarity in 
manner and conception which refers it to the same period of 
the poet’s literary activity. Characters and descriptions in 





istics of this masterpiece of Greek Tragedy in an edition and trans- 
lation of the Antigone, published in 1848. 
1 Anth. Pal. vit. 37: 
a, TUUBos 85 €or’, SvOpwre, Sopokr€os, dy mapa Movowy 
ipjy mapbeciny, icpds wv, Aaxov 
bs we TOY Ex SALovyTOS. Ett TpiBvArov TaréoyTa, 
mplvivov, és xpucéov oX7 ua weOnpudcato, 
kal Aewriy eveducev aroupyida’ Tov dé Savdvros 
ebOerov dpxnotiy THO avémavoa dda. 
B. bABios &s ayaby ZAaxes ordow? 4 B® er) xepaly 
Kovpimos, ek Tolns de SidacKaAins ; 
a, etre cor Avtvydvnv eimeiv pidov, od by audpriss, 
elite kat HAéktpav’ aupdtepat yap &kpov. 


. 
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both plays seem to have a certain resemblance.1 Both plays 
have an épyyorixev or dancing song instead of a stasimon.? 
The exaltation of the power of love is similarly expressed in 
both.? And figures of speech,* and even phraseology® in the 
one play, sound like echoes of something similar in the 
other. But while the Antigoneis perhaps the most vigorous 
and perfect of the plays of Sophocles, the Trachinie is 
undoubtedly his feeblest effort. It turns entirely on the 
justifiable jealousy of Deianeira, who really loves her 
husband Hercules, and, fearing that he had given his 
affections to Iole, sends him the poisoned shirt of Nessus, 
in the sincere belief that it will operate as a love-charm. It 
produces, as the treacherous Centaur intended, the most 
exquisite sufferings, and Hercules is laid on the funeral pile 
to consume his mortal frame, and so to escape his misery, 
and to receive immortal life. But Deianeira slays herself 
on learning the consequences of an error which, as her son 
declares, she had committed with the best intentions.6 And 
Hercules, who had at first broken forth into the most 
violent imprecations against his wife, recognises the decree 
of fate in the calamity in which she had been the unwilling 
agent. 

“There are none of the plays of Sophocles which exhibit 
more strikingly than the two which bear the name of 
CEdipus, that solemn irony which the genius of a modern 
scholar has detected in the framework of this poet’s Trage- 
dies.’ This irony consists in the contrast, which the spec- 
tator, well acquainted with the legendary basis of the 
tragedy, is enabled to draw between the real state of the 


1 Lichas reminds us of the Sentinel in the Antigone, and Hyllus 
pleading with his father for Deianeira is the counterpart of Heemon, as 
the advocate of his bride. The silence of Deianeira on hearing of 
her husband’s fate is paralleled by that of Eurydice, and the descriptive 
speeches are framed on the same model. 

2 Cf. Antig. 1115 sqq.; Trach. 205 sqq. 

3 Cf. Antig. 781 sqq.; Trach. 497 sqq. 

4 Cf. Antig. 586 sqq.; Trach. 112 sqq. 

5 Asin the almost unique examples of the tertiary predicate addxpuros 
(Antig.881; Trach. 106) for dare ov Saxptovow (Greek Grammar, art. 498). 

6 Trach. 1136: Grav 7d xphm’ Huapre, xpnoTa pwuern, 

7 Thirlwall, On the Irony of Sophocles, Philol. Mus. wm. pp. 
483 sqq. 
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case and the conceptions supposed to be entertained by 
the person represented on the stage. It is this contrast, 
regarded from different points of view, which makes the two 
plays about Cidipus the counterparts of one another, and 
induces us to think that, whether they were or were not 
written nearly at the same time,! they were intended by the 
poet to form constituent parts of one picture. 

The Cidipus Tyrannus represents the king of Thebes, in 
the full contidence of his own glory’ at the beginning of the 
play, but brought step by step to the consciousness of the 
horrible guilt in which he had unawares involved himself. 
“The wrath of heaven,” says the expositor to whom we have 
referred,’ “‘ has been pointed against the afflicted city, only 
that it might fall with concentrated force on the head of a 
single man ; and he who is its object stands alone calm and 
secure : unconscious of his own misery, he can afford pity for 
the unfortunate : to him all look up for succour: and, as in 
the plenitude of wisdom and power, he undertakes to trace 
the evil, of which he is himself the sole author, to its secret 
source.” The greatest dramatic ingenuity is shown in the 
manner in which Qidipus investigates the dreadful reality, 
and the hearer, though acquainted with the plot, shudders 
when (Kdipus becomes at last conscious that he is about to 
hear the whole extent of his calamity. The powerful and 
self-confident king of the early part of the play becomes the 
blind and helpless outcast of the concluding scene; but his 
sins were involuntary,® and his punishment and humiliation 
are his own act; so that the sufferer leaves the stage an 
object of the spectator’s compassion, and a fit hero for the 
drama which renders poetic justice to this poor child of fate. 

In the Gidipus Coloneus the exiled king appears supported 
by his affectionate daughter Antigone, and dependent on 
the charity of strangers. His outward condition could not 
be more helpless and pitiable. But he is on the verge of 

his predicted resting-place. The sanctuary of the awful 


1 The silence of Jocasta (1075) brings this play into a connection of 
manner with the Antigone and Trachiniz. 
2 8: 6 maar KAEWds Oidious KadrovpeEvos, 3 Thirlwall, p. 496. 
* Cid. Tyr. 1169: mpds adt@ vy’ eiut TO Sew@ A€yew—Kiywy arodew. 
5 Gd, Col. 266: 7a y %pya pov memovOd7’ ear) padrAov 7) ScSpakdta, 
L 
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goddesses, who persecuted the voluntary matricide Orestes, 
is opened to him, the unwilling murderer of his father, as a 
place of repose in which he would exercise a protecting 
power over the land which received him. The Thebans, who 
had expelled him as a polluted person, strive in vain to get 
him back; his son Polyneices, whom he regarded as a 
parricide,! seeks his protection, but is rejected with im- 
precations; and Qidipus descends to his sacred tomb, sum- 
moned by thunder from on high,’ and led by Hermes and 
the goddess of the shades,? to the spot where he would be 
for ever the protecting genius of the land of Attica.4 

The Ajax represents the consequences of the frenzy into 
which that hero was driven by the disappointment of his 
claims to the armour of Achilles. Under the influence of a 
strong delusion, which Athena, in the prologue, states that 
she had brought upon him, he attacks the flocks and herds 
of the Greek army while he imagines that he is slaying or 
leading away captive his successful rival Ulysses and the 
chieftains who had slighted him. On coming to his senses 
he calmly resolves on self-destruction as the only means 
of withdrawing himself from the disgrace and punishment 
which he has incurred. After a fine scene, in which he 
takes leave of his son EKurysaces, he withdraws to a distant 
part of the camp, professedly for the purpose of purifying 
himself from the stains of his senseless bloodshed, and of 
burying the sword of Hector. The chorus rejoices in the 
hope that his temper is soothed and softened, and that all 
will be well. In the meantime his brother Teucer, who has 
passed through the camp on his return from an expedition, 
and has there seen the prophet Calchas, sends a messenger 
to insure the hero’s detention at home, because the sooth- 
sayer has declared that Athena is persecuting Ajax for that 
day only, and that he will be saved if he survives it. The 
chorus proceed to search for him. The scene having 
changed, we see Ajax, who, after an energetic speech, falls 
upon his sword. And his body is found by his friends, whose 
lamentations are interrupted by the successive arrival of 
Menelaus and Agamemnon, who come to forbid his burial. 

1 1361: cov povews peuvnuévos. 
2 1456 sqq. 31547, 8. * 1523, 8q4. 
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The contest between Teucer and these chieftains is termi- 
nated unexpectedly by the intervention of Ulysses, the 
bitterest foe of the deceased warrior, who comes forward 
to proclaim his excellences, and to plead for the respect due 
to his remains. And in this way a T'ragedy, on which the 
poet has expended all the resources of his art, is brought to a 
conclusion, which satisfies the prepossessions of the Athenian 
audience, by a proper apotheosis of their national hero. 

_ In the Philoctetes Ulysses appears as the hated adversary 
of another great warrior ; but though the issue of the play is 
in accordance with the cbject of his designs, the crafty and 
politic chieftain does not gain the character for generosity 
which is accorded to him at the end of the Ajaw. It was by 
his advice that Philoctetes had been left on the island of 
Lemnos, because lis wound had made him a noisome pest 
in the camp. But as it is declared that Troy will not fall 
without the arrows of Hercules, which Philoctetes possesses, 
Ulysses volunteers, in company with the young Neoptolemus, 
to bring him back to thearmy. Neoptolemus is at first per- 
suaded to become the instrument in the deceit which Ulysses 
has determined to practise. But his young and generous 
nature recoils. He discloses the meditated treachery to 
Philoctetes, and the cunningly-laid plan for getting the 
wounded archer to Troy is utterly frustrated. Here is 
the dignus vindice nodus ;1 and Hercules descends from 
Olympus to command Philoctetes to go to Troy and share 
with Neoptolemus in the glory of its capture. ‘The op- 
position between the three characters is thus reconciled, 
and they are all justified: Ulysses in his public-spirited 
policy, Neoptolemus in his straightforward veracity, and 
Philoctetes in his natural resentment. Itis to be observed, 
however, that this use of the Deus ex machina, which is 
found only in the latest play of Sophocles, and which is 
considered to have been mainly due to Euripides, is in 
itself an indication of declining dramatic power.* 

1 Horace, Ars Poet. rg. 


* Cic. de Nat, Deor. 1. 20, § 52: “Ut tragici poets, quum explicare 
argumenti exitum non potestis, confugitis ad deum.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
SECTION IV. 


EURIPIDES. 


Aeschylus ruft Titaner herauf und Gétter herunter ; 
Sophocles fiihrt anmuthig der Heldinnen Reih’n und Heroen ; 
Endlich Euripides schwatzt ein sophistischer Rhetor am Markte. 


A. W. ScHLEGEL. 
oi méev yap apxaior ToALTiK@s erolouy A€yovTas, of SE viv pnTopiKas. 
ARISTOTELES. 


Like as many substances in nature, which are solid, do putrify and 
corrupt into worms ; so it is the property of a govd and suund know- 
ledge, to putrify and dissolve into a number of subtl-, idle, unwholesome, 
and, as I may term them, vermiculate questions which have indeed a 
kind of quickness, and life of spirit, but no soundness of matter or 
goodness of quality. Bacon. 


EvripipeEs, the son of Mnesarchus, was born in the island 
of Salamis, on the day of the glorious sea-fight (B.c. 480). 
His mother, Clito, had been sent over to Salamis with the 
other Athenian women when Attica was given up to the 
invading army of Xerxes ;? and the name of the poet, which 
is formed like a patronymic from the Euripus, the scene of 
the first successful resistance to the Persian navy, shows 


1 Diog. Laert. 1. 45: nuépa Kal? hy of “EAAnves évavudxour ev Saramive. 
Plutarch, Sympos. vit. 1; éréx@n Kad’ hv juépav oi “EAAnves erpéavto 
tous IIépoas. Suidas. The Parian marble places his birth five years 
earlier, and we shall see in the passage of Aulus Gellius, quoted below, 
that his age was not known with certainty while he was yet alive. 

2 He belonged properly to the deme Philyz of t::e Cecropid tribe, but 
he, perhaps, had some land in Salamis, and sometimes resided there. 
‘‘Philochorus refert,” says Aulus Gellius, “in insula Salamine spe- 
luncam esse tetram et horridam, quam nos vidimus, in qua Euripides 
tragoedias scriptitarit.” Noct. Att. xv. 20. (Whenever we have quoted 
no otlier authority, it will be presumed that we refer either to the life 
of Euripides by Thomas Magister, or to the anonymous life published 
by Elmsley, from the Ambrosian MS., and printed at the end of his 
edition of the Bacchz.) 
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that the minds of his parents were full of the stirring 
events of that momentous crisis. His father was certainly 
a man of property, else how could his son have been a pupil 
of the extravagant’ Prodicus? It would appear that he 
was also born of a good family.? But this is no argument, 
as Philochorus supposes,’ against the implications of Aris- 
tophanes* and the direct statement of Theopompus® that 
his mother was a seller of herbs; for it is quite possible that 
his father may have made a marriage of disparagement. 
Like Sophocles, he was well educated. He attended the 
lectures of Anaxagoras, Prodicus, and Protagoras; and was 
so well versed in the gymnastic exercises of the day, that he 
gained two victories in the Eleusinian and Thesean athletic 
games when only seventeen years old. Mnesarchus had 
intended that he should enter the lists of Olympia among 
the younger combatants, but some objection was raised 
against him on the score of age, and he was excluded from 
the contest. To his other accomplishments he added a 
taste for painting, which he cultivated with some success; a 
few specimens of his talents in this respect were preserved 

1 See Rhein. Mus, for 1832, p. 22 foll. 

? Athenzus, x. p. 424. 3 Apud Suid, Edpin. 

‘ TlpomnAakiCouevas dpao” buas bard 

EvpimlSov, Tov THs AaxavotwAntplas. Thesmoph. 386. 
Again, speaking of Euripides, the female orator says— 

“Aypia yap nuas, @ yuvaikes, Spe kaka, 

“AT év ayploict Tots AaXadvots avtds Tpagpels. 455. 
Diceopolis, in the Acharnians, among his other requests, says to 
EKuripides— 

Snravbind por ds, untpddev Sedeymevos. 454. 
The same insinuation is more obscurely conveyed in the Equites— 


Nik, mwas ky oy MOTE 
Elmo &v aitd dita kouWevpiTiKas; 
Anu. Mf poe ye, wh mot, wy StagKavdinlions. 17. 
And in the Rane: 
Aicx. “AAnées, & wat THs Apovpals Be0d; 839. 

5 «‘Kuripidis poete matrem Theopompus agrestia olera vendentem 
victum queesisse dicit.” Noct. Att. xv. 20. 

§ «Mnesarchus, roboratoexercitatoque filii sui corpore, Olympiam cer- 
taturum inter athl-tas pueros deduxit. Ac primo quidem in certamen 
per ambiguam etatem receptus non est. Post Eleusinio et Theszo 
certamine pugnavit et coronatusest.” Aul. Gell. Noct. Alt. xv. 20, 
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for many years at Megara. He brought out his first 
Tragedy, the Peliades, in (B.c.) 455,! consequently at an 
earlier age than either of his predecessors. He was third 
on this occasion, but gained the first prize fourteen years 
after,” and also in 428 B.c., when the Hippolytus was re- 
presented,? though he does not appear to have been often so 
successful.4 His reputation, however, spread far and wide, 
. and if we may believe Plutarch, some of the Athenians, who 
had survived the disastrous termination of the Syracusan 
expedition, obtained their hberty or a livelihood by reciting 
and teaching such passages from the poems of Euripides as 
they happened to recollect.2 We shall show by-and-by 
that Euripides was one of the advocates for that expedition; 
and we are told that he wrote a funeral poem on the 


1 Arund. Marble, No. 61. It appears, however, that he had applied 
himself to dramatic composition before this. Aul. Gell. xv. 20. See 
Hartung, Euripides Restitutus, 1. pp. 6. sqq. 

2 Arund. Marble, 61. 

3 Argument to the Hippol.: é5:5dx@n éml *Auelvovos &pxovTos dAup- 
midds mC’ rer TeTApT@. MpwTos Evpimidns’ dSevtepos lopay* tpitos “lwv, 

4 Suidas says he gained only five victories, one of which was with a 
posthumous play. 

5 “Eviot 5€ Kal 82 Evpimtdnv éodOnoav. Madore yap, ws foie, Tav évTos 
‘EAAnvev emd0noar avtod Thy povoay oi mepl SixeAlav’ Kal mikpa Tov 
&dixvoupéevey éxdorote Selyuata Kal yedmata KourCdvTwy expuavOdvoyres, 
ayarnta@s petedidocav GAAHAoS. TdTe your pact Tov cwhdvTwy otkade 
ovxvois Lomdcacba Tov Evpimldny piroppdvws, Kal Sinyeiobar Tors per, 
ért Sovdcvovtes adelOnoav, exdidatavres, boa Tay éxelvou mummatov 
€ueuvnvTo, tous 8, Tt TAavemevor weTa THY maxny, Tpopys Kal HdaTos 
petéAaBov tTaY peAGy GoavTes. Ov det 5H Oavmd (ew, dTt Tos Kavvious 
pact, rAolov mporpepouevov Tots Améow, wd AnoTpidwy Siwkouevov, uh 
déxec0ar To mpwTov GAN ameipyew* elta pévTor SiamvyPavouévous, ei 
ywdoKnovoew Govata twv Evpimidov, pnodvtwy, exelywy, otrw mapeivat 
katayayeiv To wAoiov, Plutarch, Nic/as, cxx1x. We have perhaps an 
additional proof of the lasting popularity of Euripides in Syracuse in 
the fact that Archomelus, who composed an epigram in B,C. 220, on the 
great ship of Hiero (Anth. Pal. Appendix 15), and who was therefore 
more or less connected with Sicily, writes thus on the poet’s inimitable 
excellence (Anth. Pal. vit. 50, p. 321): 

Thy Evpimdéw unr’ epxeo ur’ émiBarAov, 
dva Baroy avOpémors oluov, dodo0Era. 

Acln mev yap idetv Kal emixpotos’ hy Sé tis abThy 
cic Baivn, XaAETFOv TPNXUTEPN oKddomos* 

hv Se Ta Mndelns Aintldos &kpa xapatns, 
duvhuoy Kelon vépOev’ Ea orepavous. 
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Athenian soldiers who fell in Sicily. Late in life he retired 
to Magnesia, and from thence proceeded to Macedonia, 
where his popularity procured him the protection and 
friendship of King Archelaus. It is not known what 
induced him to quit Athens, though many causes might be 
assigned. ‘he infidelity of his two wives, Melito and 
Cheerila, which is supposed to have occasioned the miso- 
gynism for which he was notorious, may perhaps have made 
him desirous of escaping from the scenes of his domestic 
discomforts, especially as his misfortunes were continually 
recalled to his remembrance by the taunts -and jeers of his 
merciless political enemy, Aristophanes.’ Besides, he appears 
to have been very intimate with Socrates and Alcibiades, the 
former of whom is said to have assisted him in the composi- 
tion of his Tragedies ;* and when Alcibiades won the chariot- 
race at Olympia, Euripides wrote a song in honour of his 
victory.2 That Socrates was, even at this time, very un- 


1 Ran. 1045: 
Eurip. OvdE yap jv THs ’"Adpoditns ovdév cor" 
AXschyl. mndé y érein. 
"AAN’ em) col Tot Kal Tots Toto TOAAN WOAAOD *miKab7TO. 
“Nore ye kavtév oe Kat’ ody €Barer. 

Bacchus. Ni tov Ala Todt yé Tot df" 
“A yap és Tas GAAoTplas éroleis, adTOS TUTOLTLY eTWANYNS. 

2 “Laertius (in Socrat.) has preserved a couplet which cunningly 
brings this charge: 

bpvyes, €or kawdv 5paua Todr’ Evpirldov, 
"Qi kal Ta ppbyav troTidnot SwKparns. 

“ Allusion is made to the same imputation in a line of Antiphanes 

(Athen. Iv. 134): 

‘O Ta Kepddaia cuyypdowv Edpimldy, 
- where kepdAaia are the sententious sayings which Socrates was reputed 
to have furnished. lian (Var. Hist. 11. 13) states that Socrates 
seldom went to the theatre except to see some new Tragedy of 
Euripides performed. 

“This philosophising in his dramas gave Euripides the name of the 
stage philosopher: ‘ Euripides, auditor Anaxagore, quem philosophum 
Athenienses scenicum appellaverunt.’ Vitruv. vi. in preef.”—Former 
Editor. See Dindorf, in Poet. Scen. p. 574. 

§ Plutarch, Alciviad. c. X1.: Aéye: 8 6 Evpimldns ev 7H dopart Tada 

Se 8 delcouat, & KAewlov mai, 
Kaddv & vika’ KdAAtoTov & 9} 
Mydels &AAOs ‘EAAdY wv 
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popular, is exceedingly likely ;! and Alcibiades was a con- 
demned exile. Perhaps, then, Euripides only followed the 
dictates of prudence in withdrawing from a country where 
his philosophical,’ as well as his political sentiments, ex- 
posed him to continual danger. At the court of Archelaus, 
on the contrary, he was treated with the greatest dis- 
tinction, and was even admitted to the private counsels of 
the king. He wrote some plays in Macedonia, in one of 
which (the Bacche) he seems to have been inspired by the 
wild scenery of the country? where he was residing; and 
the story, according to which he is torn to pieces by dogs,* 
just as his hero Pentheus is rent asunder by the infuriated 
Bacchanals, arose perhaps from a confusion between the 
poet and the last subject on which he wrote. It is clearly 
a fabrication, for Aristophanes in the Frogs would certainly 
have alluded to the manner of his death, had there been any- 
thing remarkable in it. He died B.c. 406, on the same day 
on which Dionysius assumed the tyranny.® He was buried 
at Pella, contrary to the wishes of his countrymen, who 
requested Archelaus to send his remains to Athens, where 
however a cenotaph was erected to his memory with this 
inscription : 


Mvapo pev “EAXGs aarac’ Eipumidou’ éaréa 8 ioxet 
T'7 Maxeduv 7 yap d€faro téppa Biov. 
IIatpis 6 “EAAddos “EAXas, “Abjvau rAciora 6¢ Movoas 


Tépias, €k moAA@v Kal Tov eratvov Exel. 


Euripides was the last of the Greek Tragedians properly 


“Apuatt mpeta Spauciv kal devTeEpa 
Kal tpita Bava 8 amovnti, 
Tpls orepOert’ eAala 
Kdpux: Body mapadovvat, 
1 Archelaus invited Socrates also to his court. Aristot. Rhet. m1. 23. 
2 Aristot. Rhet. 11. 15. 
3 See Elmsley on the argument, p. 4. In v. 400 we should read 
TléAAay for TMagov. 
¢ Hermesianax Colophonius (Athen. x11. 598); Ovid, Ibis, 595; 
Aul. Gell., Noct. Attic xv. 20; Val. Max., 1x. 12,—Pausanias (I. p. 3) 
seems to doubt the truth of the common account. Dionysius Byzantius 
expressly denies it (Anthol. 111. 36). 
5 Sce Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 81. 
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so called. ‘The sure sign of the general decline of an art,” 
says an able writer, “is the frequent occurrence, not of 
deformity, but of misplaced beauty. In general Tragedy is 
corrupted by eloquence, and Comedy .by wit.”! This 
symptom of the decline of Tragedy is particularly con- 
spicuous in Euripides, and so much of tragical propriety is 
given up for the sake of rhetorical display, that we some- 
times feel inclined to doubt whether we are reading the 
works of a poet ora teacher of elocution.’ It is this quality \ /,, /_ 
of Euripides which has in all ages rendered him a much/ ‘/ © 
greater favourite than either ZEschylus or Sophocles ; it is 
this also which made the invention of Tragi-comedy by him |~* 
so natural and so easy ; it is this which recommended him to 
Menander as the model for the dialogue of his New Comedy; 
and it is for this that Quintilian so strongly recommends 
him to the notice of the young aspirant after oratorical fame.* 
In the Middle Ages, too, Euripides was infinitely better 
known than the two other great Tragedians; for the more 
un-Greek and common-place and rhetorical and hair-splitting 


1 Lord Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review, No. xc. p. 278. 

2 Euripides seems to have been quite prepared to defend the 
long speeches which he introduces into his plays. In the Orestes, 
where there is a complete rhetorical ayTiAoyia, he makes his hero 
say (640): 


Aéyouws by Hon’ Ta pakpa Tov ouikpay Adywv 
énlmpoabev éeoti kal caph maddAov KAveL, 


3 “Sed longe clarius illustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euri- 
pides; quorum in dispari dicendi vid uter sit poeta melior, inter 
plurimos queritur. Idque ego sane, quoniam ad presentem materiam 
nihil pertinet, injudicatum relinquo, Illud quidem nemo non fateatur 
necesse est, iis, qui se ad agendum comparant, utiliorem longe Euri- 
pidem fore. Namque is et in sermone (quod ipsum reprehendunt, 
quibus gravitas et cothurnus et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse sublimior) 
magis accedit oratorio generi: et sententiis densus, et in iis, que a 
sapientibus tradita sunt, peene ipsis par, et in dicendo ac respondendo 
cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. In affectibus 
_ vero cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis, qui miseratione constant, facile 
precipuus. Hunc et admiratus maxime est (ut spe testatur) et 
secutus, quamquam in opere diverso, Menander.” Inst. Orat. x. 1. 67. 
C. J. Fox remarks (Correspondence, edited by Lord John Russell, 
m1. 178) that of all poets Euripides appeared to him the most useful 
for a public speaker, 
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the former was, the more attractive was he likely to prove 
in an age when scholastic subtleties were mistaken for elo- 
quence, minute distinctions for science, and verbal quibbles 
for sure evidences of proficiency in the ars artiwm.1 We can- 
not wonder then that Dante, who calls his Latin Aristotle 
“the master of those that know,’” and an Italian version 
of Moralia ‘‘ his own Ethics,”? should make no mention of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles in his survey of the shades of departed 
poets, but should class the rhetorical Euripides and the no 
less quibbling Agathon among the greatest of the poets of 
Greece.* But if it be easy to explain how the quasi-philo- 
sophical character of Euripides gained him so much popu- 
larity among his less civilised contemporaries, the Sicilians 
and Macedonians, and among the semi-barbarous Europeans 
of the Middle Ages, we shall have still less difficulty in 
explaining how he came to be so unlike the two great 


1 In one form of verbal quibbling, the habit of punning on similar 
sounds, Euripides is not more responsible than Aischylus ani! Sophocles, 
and Shakspere has followed them in this respect. Valckenaer says (ad 
Phen. p. 187): “Amat Tragicus noster érumodoyeiv, atque ob eam 
insaniam merito quoque fuit a comicis irrisus.” This exclusive censure 
of Euripides is answered by Lobeck (ad Soph. Aj. 430); see also 
Elmsley on Eurip. Bacch. 508. And the practice is so common in all 
the tragedians that it furnishes a constant problem for the ingenuity 
of translators, who are not always very happy in their substitutions of 
English for Greek in reproducing this play upon words. For instance, 
it is absurd in Aisch. Agam. 671, to translate the play upon the name 
of Helen in the epithets éAévaus, EAavdpos, éEA€mToAts, by “a Hell to 
ships, a Hell to men, and a Hell to cities;” for this does not really 
recall the proper name: if we said ‘‘a knell to ships,” &c., we should at 
any rate have a reference to a common abbreviation of the name 
Helen (Nell). Similarly in Euripides, Bacchx, 367: Mlevéebs  brws 
uh wevOos eicoiver Sdmois Tots goiot, might be rendered: “ ‘Take heed, 
lest Peutheus makes your mansion a penthouse of grief,” instead of 
seeking a longer paraphrase. And a similar rendering might apply 
to v. 503. 

Dey IVs £31. : 

3 Inf. x1. to, referring to Aristot. Eth. vu. 1. That Dante read 
Aristotle’s Ethics in the Italian translation of Taddeo d’ Alderotto, 
surnamed l'Ippocratista, may be inferred from the Convito, 1. 10, p. 39. 

4 Purgat. xxiI. 106: 

“ Euripide v’ @ nosco e Anacreonte, 
Simonide, Agatone, e altri pitie 
Greci che gia di lauro ornar la fronte.” 
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writers who preceded him; one of whom was in his later 
days the competitor of Euripides. We have already insisted 
at some length upon the connection between the actors of 
Sophocles, Aischylus, and their predecessors, and the 
Homeric rhapsode. Now the rhapsodes were succeeded by 
a class of men whom, for want of a more definite name, it 
has been customary to call sophists,1 and sometimes the 
sophist and the rhapsode were united in the same person : 
indeed so completely were they identified in most cases, 
that Plato makes Socrates treat Hippias the sophist, who 
was also a rhapsode, and Jon the rhapsode, who seems to 
have been a sophist too, with banter and irony of precisely 
the same kind. Since, then, Kuripides was nursed in the 
lap of sophistry, was the pupil and friend of the most 
eminent of the sophists, and perhaps to ail intents a sophist 
himself, we cannot wonder that he should turn the rhapso- 
dical element of the Greek Drama into a sophistical one: 
in fact, the transition was not only natural, but perhaps | 
even necessary. It may, however, be asked, how is this ’ 
reconcilable with the statement that Socrates assisted 
Euripides in the composition of his Tragedies? for Socrates 
was, if we can believe Plato’s representation of him, the 
sworn foe of the sophists. We answer that Socrates was, \ 
in the more general sense of the word, himself a sophist ; 
his opposition to the other sophists, which has probably 
been exaggerated by his pupils and apologists, to whom we 
owe nearly all we know about him, is no proof of a radical | 
difference between him and them: on the contrary, it is 
roverbial that there are no disagreements so rancorous and 
implacable as those between persons who follow the same 
trade with different objects in view. That Socrates was the 
least pernicious of the sophists, that if he was not a good 
citizen, he was at least an honest man, we are very much 
disposed to believe ; but in the eyes of his contemporaries 
he differed but little from the rest of the tribe: Aristophanes 
attacks him as the head of the school, and perhaps some 
of the comedian’s animosity to Euripides may have arisen 
* The young student will find some interesting remarks on these 


personages in Coleridge’s Friend, vol. 11. p. 112 foll. See also the 
articles on Prodicus in Nos, 1. and Iv. of the Rhein. Mus. 1832. 
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from his belief that the tragedian was only a Socrates and 
a sophist making an epideixis in iambics.! 

Euripides was not only a rhetorical sophist. He also 
treated his audience to some of the physical doctrines of his 
master Anaxagoras.” For instance, he goes out of his way 
to communicate to them the Anaxagorean discovery, that 
the sun is nothing but an ignited stone:* he tells them 
that the overflowing of the Nile is merely the consequence 
of the melting of the snow in Aithiopia,* and that the ether 
is an embodiment of the Deity.® 

In his political opinions Euripides was attached to Al- 
cibiades and to the war party; and in this again he was 
opposed to Aristophanes, and, we may add, to the best 
interests of his country. He endeavours to inspire his 
countrymen with a contempt for their formidable enemies 
the Spartans,® and with a distrust of their good faith ;? in 
order that the Athenians might not, through fear for their 
prowess, scruple to continue at war with them, and might, 
through suspicion, be as unwilling as possible to make ~ 
peace. We find him also united with the sophist Gorgias 
and the profligate Alcibiades in urging the disastrous ex- 
pedition to Sicily; for he wrote the ‘Trilogy to which the 
Troades belonged, in the beginning of the year 415,°® in 
which that expedition started, manifestly with a view to 
encourage the gaping quidnuncs of the Agora to fall into the 
ambitious schemes of Alcibiades, by recalling the recollec- 
tion of the success of a similar expedition, undertaken in 
the mythical ages; and it has been conjectured that his 


1 Aristophanes speaks of him thus: 


bre 5} KaTHAM Evpimlins émedelikvuto 
Tois Awmodutais, K.T.A. Rane, 771. 


2 On the allusions which Euripides makes to the philosophy of 
Anaxagoras, the reader of this poet should consult Valckenaer’s 
Diatrive, pp. 25—58. 

3 Orest. vI. 984, and the fr. of the Phaéthon. 

4. Helen. 1—3, fr. of the Archelaus. 

5 Troad. 878 sqq. 

6 For instance, in his ridiculous exhibition of Menelaus in the Troades, 
and in the Orestes. See particularly Orest. 717 sqq.; Androm. 590. 

7 Andromache, 445 sqq. 

® See Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 75. 
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wiser opponent wrote the Birds in the following year to 
ridicule the whole plan and its originators.’ 

Besides obliterating the genuine character of the Greek 
Tragedy, by introducing sophistry and philosophy into the 
dialogue, Euripides degraded it still further by laying aside 
all the dignity and xadoxdeyablla which distinguished the 
costumes and the characters of A‘schylus and Sophocles, 
by vulgarising the tragic style,’ by introducing rags and 
tatters on the stage,® by continually making mention of the 
most trivial and ordinary subjects,* and by destroying the 
connection which always subsisted, in the perfect form of 
the drama, between the chorus and the actors.5 With 
regard to his system of prologues, which Lessing most 
paradoxically considers as showing the perfection of the 
drama, we need only mention that Menander adopted it 
from him, and point to the difference between this practice 
and that of Auschylus, Sophocles, and Shakspere, in order 
to justify the ridicule which Aristophanes unsparingly 
heaps upon them as factitious and unnecessary parts of 
a Tragedy. 

Like the other sophists, Euripides was altogether devoid 
of religious feelings ; his moral character will not bear a 
searching scrutiny ; and, unlike the good-tempered, cheerful 
Sophocles, he displayed the same severity of manner which 
distinguished his never-smiling preceptor Anaxagoras. On 
the whole, were it not for the “exceeding beauty of many of 
his choruses, and for the proof which he occasionally ex- 
hibits of really tragic power, we should be unable to under- 
stand the admiration with which he has inspired the most 
cultivated men in different ages; and looking at him from 
the point of view occupied by his contemporaries, we must 
join with Aristophanes, not only in calling him, what he 


1 See J. W. Siivern’s interesting Essay on the Birds of Aristophanes. 
2 See Miiller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 336 [483]. In Hercul. Fur. 859, it 
is clear that orddia dpayotua, the reading of Flor. 2, is a gloss on the 


‘genuine otadiodpoujow, which ought to be restored. And in Electr. 


$41, we ought certainly to read 7AdAate F ws Ovickwy pdvy. 
> Ran. 841 sqq. * ib. 980 sqq. 
Kal roy xopdy 5é eva Set bmoraBeiv TOV bm oKpiTa@y kal udpioy elva 
Tov BArov, Kal cuvaywviCecOa, wh Gowep Evpimldns, GAN’ Sowep Sopokrjs. 
Aristot. Poet, xvi. 21. 
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undeniably was, a bad citizen’ and an unprincipled man, 
but also in regarding him as a dramatist who degraded 
the moral and religious dignity of his own sacred profession. 
At the best, he is one of those poets who appear to the 
greatest advantage in selections of elegant extracts. ‘ His 
works,” says an eminent critic,’ “must be regarded less in 
their entirety than in detail. In single passages there is 
much that in itself is excellent, deeply moving, and masterly, 
which, if part of a whole, is liable to censure. We might 
almost maintain that, with Euripides, those very parts are 
most beautiful which he introduced as superfluous additions, 
merely because he could not resist the temptations offered 
by certain situations; though indeed it sometimes happens 
that the overabundant heaping-together of materials im- 
pedes the development of the individual parts, and that the 
episodes fail in making their due impression from a want of 
proper extension. Tragic effect to be perfect requires com- 
pleteness in preparation, development, and solution; but 
for this there is frequently a want of room with Euripides. 
In the Troades, for instance, there is such a quantity of 
matter that the death of Polyxena can only be narrated in 
a few words. Thus, in this Tragedy the effect of the tragic 
incidents is destroyed by the overabundance which makes 
them neutralise each other.” In accordance with these re- 
marks the same author has very ably contrasted the feebler 
art of Euripides with the rude vigour of Aischylus and the 
graceful dignity of Sophocles. ‘ If,” he says,® “we take a 
comparative view of the heroes of Greek Tragedy, we find 
that in A’schylus the mighty subject-matter is not always 
satisfactorily developed—that in Euripides the luxuriance 
of the matter often predominates over the form—that in 
Sophocles, on the contrary, the matter is so completely pro- 
portionate to the form that, with all its abundance, it 
adapts itself without constraint, and, as it were, of its own 

1 On the connection of Euripides and Socrates with the mischievous 
Girondism of the middle-class party at Athens, we have written else- 
where (Quarterly Review, No. cLxI. vol. 71, p. 116; continuation of 
Miiller’s Hist. Lit. Gr. vol. 11. p. 165, new ed.). 

? F. Jacobs, Hellas, or the home, history, literature, and art of the 


Greeks. ‘Tl'ranslated by J. Oxenford, p. 235. 
3 Hellas, p. 236. 
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accord, to the law of order. With the first nature is grand 
and powerful, but art is somewhat unwieldy; with the 
second art is somewhat too lax and pliant; with Sophocles 
art rules over a free and beautiful nature. -Aschylus pays 
homage to grandeur without grace : Euripides only seeks the 
fascinating: Sophocles combines dignity and beauty in in- 
timate union. The first fills us with words, the second with 
compassion, Sophocles with noble admiration. The whole 
Jan of their works corresponds to their different aims. 
Aischylus, at the very commencement, often raises himself 
to a height which only his own gigantic mind can hope to 
surmount; Sophocles leads us on gradually; Euripides, 
through successive sections, repeats the same tones of 
touching sorrow. Aischylus proceeds rapidly from his pre- 
paration to the catastrophe; Sophocles, as he approaches 
the catastrophe retards his steps ; Euripides, with uncertain 
tread, pursues an uncertain goal, rather heaping up mis- 
fortune than rendering it more intense. -A‘schylus is simple 
without art: with Sophocles simplicity is a result of art: 
with Euripides variety often predominates to the injury of 
art. The mighty and extraordinary events which are the 
focus of the action with his predecessors, are often with 
Euripides no more than strengthening rays, and the in- 
cidents are not unfrequently more tragical than the cata- 
strophe. The immolation of a daughter torn from her 
mother’s arms, the murder of an innocent boy, the voluntary 
death of a wife on her husband’s funeral-pile, the sacrifice 
of a youth for his country, of a maiden for her family,—all 
these with Euripides are mere incidents of the action.”? 
Thanks to accident, or the corrupted taste of those to 
whom we owe all of ancient literature that we possess, the 
remaining plays of Euripides are more than all the extant 
dramas of A’schylus and Sophocles taken together. Of his 
many compositions fifteen Tragedies,” two Tragi-comedies,? 


_ _ 1 There is a severe criticism on Euripides in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, No. xtvut. Professor Blackie refers to this article as his own 
(Aischylus, 1. p. xxxvii). Schlegel’s comparison of the related plays of 
the three Tragedians is given in an Appendix to this chapter. 

2 Or 16, if the Rhesus is reckoned one of his. 

* The Orestes and the Alcestis, 
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and a satyrical drama! have come down to us; and the frag- 
ments of the lost plays are very numerous. 

It appears that Euripides, like the other two great tra- 
gedians, exhibited his dramas in Tetralogies, and in more 
than one instance we have among his extant plays those 
which formed a portion of the same theatrical representation. 
We do not, however, derive much advantage from this. 
His Tetralogies were not, like those of Aischylus, bound 
together by a community of subject and treatment, and 
except as a chronological fact, the juxtaposition of particular 
dramas is quite unimportant to the reader of his works. 

The order in which the extant plays of Euripides were 
produced may be ascertained to a certain extent either 
from direct statements resting on the didascaliz or from 
internal evidence. In making a few remarks on the par- 
ticular plays we shall be content in the main with the 
results of the most recent and elaborate investigation of 
the subject.” 

The earliest extant play of Euripides is the Rhesus, 
which, as we have already mentioned, has been attributed to 
Sophocles, and regarded as one of his earliest dramas. On 
the other hand, it has been supposed that four actors are 
required in the scene in which Paris appears immediately 
after Diomedes and Ulysses have left the stage, and while 
Athena is still there; and it has been suggested accord- 
ingly that it belongs to the later Athenian stage, perhaps 
te the school of Philocles.* It must be confessed that there 
are serious objections to its genuineness ;° but Euripides 
certainly wrote a play called the Rhesus, which Attius 
imitated in his Nyctegersis,° and it is expressly stated that 
this was one of his earliest efforts.?_ That the present play 
was this juvenile production has been warmly maintained 


1 The Cyclops. 

2 J. A. Hartung, Euripides Restitutus, vol. 1. 1843; vol. 11. 1844. 

3 Gruppe, Ariadne, pp. 285 sqq. 

* Miiller, Hist Lit. Gr. 1. p. 501, note. 

5 Valckenaer, Diatribe, 9, 10; Hermann, Opuse, 11. pp. 262 sqq. 

§ Hartung, I. p. 15. 

7 Crates, ap. Schol. Rhes. 575: Kpdrns ayvoetvy pnol roy Evpimldny 
Thy wept Ta pmeTéewpa Oewplay Sia To véov Eri elvat, te Tv “PHoor 
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by two of the admirers of Euripides,! and it has been re- 
ferred to the year B.c. 466.” 

The undoubtedly genuine Drama, which bears the name 
of Alcestis, was acted as the after-piece to the Trilogy of 
the Cresse, the Alcmcon in Psophide, and the Telephus, in 
B.C. 438.2 Though the main incident, the voluntary death of 
Alcestis as a vicarious substitute for her husband Admetus, 
is eminently pathetic and tragical, the character of Hercules 
is conceived in the spirit of comedy, and the rescue of 
Alcestis from the grave nullifies all the emotions excited by 
the first part of the play. 

The Heracleide is referred to the period immediately 
before the Peloponnesian war B.c. 434, and is supposed to 
allude in many passages to the divine assistance on which 
the Athenians could rely, and to the probable discomfiture 
of any presumptuous invaders.* It is conjecturally placed in 
the same Tetralogy with the Peleus and ZAgeus, and the 
satyrical drama Hurystheus.2 The subject of the piay is the 
generous protection which the Athenians accorded to the 
Heracleidz, and the incident of the sacrifice of Macaria is 
introduced to give some special pathos to a piece which is 
otherwise somewhat tame and common-place. | 

Jt is known that the Medea was acted in the archonship 
of Pythodorus, B.c. 431, and that it was the first play of a 
Tetralogy which included the Philoctetes, Dictys, and the 
satyrical drama of “‘the Reapers” (@epiorai).6 The Medea 
is the most faultless of the dramas of Euripides, and has 
really many excellences. Its object is to depict the jealousy 
of a divorced and outraged wife, and the dreadful vengeance 
which she exacts on the rival who has superseded her. It 
has been well remarked’ that “‘the scene which paints the 
struggle in Medea’s breast between her plans of revenge 
and her love for her children will always be one of the 
most touching and impressive ever represented on the 

1 Vater, Vindiciz Rhesi, and Hartung. 

2 ‘Hartung, I. p. 8. 

3 See the didascalia in Cod. Vatic. quoted above, p, 82, note 4. 

* Hartung, 1. pp. 288 sqq. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. p. 488 (new ed.), 
refers it to, the time of the battle of Delium, B.c. 421. 


5 Hartung, p. 289. § Argum. Med. 
7 Miiller, Hist, Lit. Gr. 1. p. 485 (new. ed.) 
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stage.” Its dramatic value is proved by the success of 
the modern plays and operas in which the injured wife 
murders, or intends to murder her children, as an appro- 
priate punishment of a faithless husband.? 

Euripides obtained the first prize with his Hippolytus 
Crowned in the archonship of Ameinon or Epameinon, B.c. 
428.2 This play, like the Medea, has been revived with 
great success on the modern stage,’ and in spite of great 
faults, it produces a considerable effect on the reader. The 
plot turns on the criminal love of Phedra for her step-son 
Hippolytus, the Joseph of classical mythology. As in the 
similar cases of Bellerophon and Peleus, the scorned and 
passionate woman seeks the ruin of the chaste young man, 
but in this instance she also commits suicide. The father, 
Theseus, is induced to believe in his son’s guilt. And the 
innocent hero is torn to death by his own steeds, who are 
frightened by sea-monsters sent against them by Neptune, 
and his death having been thus effected by the malice of 
Aphrodite and the blind compliance of the sea-god, the 
chaste goddess Artemis appears ex machind to do poetic 
justice to the innocent victim. 

It has been conjectured that the Cyclops, our only re- 
maining satyrical drama, belonged to the same Tetralogy 
as the Hippolytus, which also, it is supposed, contained the 
Bellerophontes and the Antigone.* The Bellerophontes is 
recommended for this juxta-position by its similarity of 
subject, with of course a difference of treatment. The 
Antigone of Euripides had a fortunate termination, as 
far as Hemon and the heroine were concerned,’ and the 

1 It is only necessary to mention the Tragedy Médée and the operas 
Medea and Norma. 

2 Argum. Hippol. 

3 In Racine’s Phédre. The great French dramatist says, in the 
preface to his play: “Je ne suis point étonné que ce caractére (de 
Phédre) ait eu un succés si heureux du temps d’Euripide, et qu’il ait 
encore si bien réussi dans notre siécle, puisqu’il a toutes les qualités 
qu’Aristote demande dans le héros de la tragédie, et qui sont propres & 
exciter la compassion et la terreur.” 

* Hartung, I. pp. 385 sqq. 

5 Aristoph. Byz. in Argum. Antig. Soph.; Keira: 5& 7H pvOorotia Kal 
map’ Evpimidn eu ’Avriydyn' mAhy exet dwpaberoa meTa TOD Aiuovos didoTat 
mpos yauou Kowwvlay Kal tTleTer Tov Maipova, 
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fragments seem to point to a tyranny of love, which is quite 
at variance with the moral of the Hippolytus.1 In general 
there is very little reason for connecting the two plays. 
The Cyclopsis placed at the same epoch with the Hippolytus, 
because it seems to have been acted before the expedition to 
Syracuse ;? but this is a very slender argument. The plot 
of the Cyclops, of which we have given an analysis in a sub- 
sequent chapter, is merely a dramatic version of the adventure 
with Polyphemus in the ninth book of the Odyssey. 

The Jon is referred* to about B.c. 427, because it alludes 
unmistakably to the porch at Delphi, which the Athenians 
decorated as a memorial of Phormio’s victories,* and actually 
mentions Rhium, where the trophy stood;* it probably 
alludes also to the relations between Athens and their 
colonists on the coast of Asia Minor,® which had become very 
critical in the 88th Ol. The plot of the Zon is interesting, 
and ingeniously developed. It turns on the recognition by 
Creusa of her own son by Apollo in the young priest Ion, 
whom she had endeavoured to poison by the instrumentality 
of a faithful domestic, under the belief that he was the 
child of her husband Xuthus, and a bastard intruder on 
the ancient honours of her family. That the Ion was ex- 
hibited in the same Tetralogy with the Ino and Erechtheus, 
and the satyrical drama Sciron, is inferred from considera- 
tions more or less precarious.’ 

The date of the Hecuba is fixed to B.c. 424 by two 
parodies of its language in the Nubes of Aristophanes,® 
which show that it must have appeared before B.c. 423, 
and by a reference in the play itself* to the sacred rites of 
Delos, which the Athenians took into their own hands in 


1 See Fragments, v1. and vit. ? Hartung, I. p. 388. 
3 By Bockh, de Gr. Trag. Prine. p. 191. 

* Ton, 184 sqq. Sy. 1592. 

Sy.158T: of Tavde & ad 


matdes yevduevor ty xpdvm Tempwuevy 
KUKAGOaS emroiK}oovo” vnoatas WéAeELs 
Xeprots Te mapdAous & abévos THUR x Gori 
didwouw, 
7 Hartung, I. pp. 451 sqq. 8 718, 1165. 
® 466 sqq. 
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B.C. 425. So that the play must have fallen between these 
two years.! And itis conjectured? that the other plays of the 
Tetralogy were the Alemena or Licymnius, Pleisthenes, or the 
Pelopide, and the satyrical drama called Theseus, the latter 
of which must have been of similar import to the Sciron of 
the immediately previous Tetralogy. 

The Hecuba, which has always been one of the most 
popular plays of Euripides, introduces the aged queen of 
Troy as a marked and vigorous character. After her 
daughter Polyxena has been torn from her to be sacrificed at 
the tomb of Achilles, the corpse of her only remaining son 
Polydorus is cast up by the waves, and she learns that he 
has been murdered by the treacherous king of Thrace, 
Polymestor, to whom he had been intrusted along with 
some treasure. She entices the perfidious wretch and his 
children into her tent, and there slays them and puts out 
his eyes; and she then successfully defends her act when 
called to an account before Agamemnon. JBesides the 
character of Hecuba, who appears as a sort of philosopher 
of the Euripidean school, the noble resignation of Polyxena 
is made to interest the spectators by a display similar to 
that which we find in the Heracleide and the Iphigenia 
at Aulis. 

Some allusions to the inconveniences of old age® place the 
Hercules Furens among the later compositions of Euripides, 
and certain references to his wish for peace with Thebes 
and Sparta* strengthen the hypothesis that the play was 
acted about B.c. 422. It is conjectured’ that the other 
plays of the Tetralogy were the Temenides, the Cresphontes,® 


1 It is'also supposed that there is an allusion to the Spartan disaster: 
at Pylos in v. 649: 
oréver 5€ Kal Tis Gud) Toy e¥pooy Evpétav 
Adkava moAvddkputos ev Sduots Kdpa, 
2 Hartung, I. pp. 542, 546. 
3 See v. 639 sqq., especially v. 678: re Tor yépwy Goidds KeAade? 
pvapoovvay, Which may be compared with Aischylus, Agam. v. 104. 
4 VV. 471, 1135, 1303. 5 Hartung, Il. p. 21 sqq. 
6 The Cresphontes refers in one of the choral fragments both to the 
advancing age of the poet and his longing for peace (/’ragm. xv.): 
eipdva BabimAouTe ... . 
Ginds moe o€0ev, ws xpovices, 
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and a satyrical drama called Cercyon. In many parts the 
Hercules is singularly vigorous and effective, but its dramatic 
merits are seriously compromised by its want of unity in 
the subject andaction. The first part of the play is occupied 
with the liberation of the family of Hercules from the 
persecutions of Lycus; and then Lyssa or madness appears 
as the only explanation of the frenzy, in which Hercules 
slays his wife and children. 

The reference, which the chorus of the Iphigenia at 
Tauri, supposed to consist of Delian women, makes to the 
island of Delos and to the worship of Apollo there,’ may 
have been prompted by the restoration of the Delians to 
their island, which the Athenians carried out in B.c. 421 in 
obedience to an oracle ;? and if so, the play may have been 
performed about this time. It is conjectured? that the 
Phrivus, Epopeus, and Alope were the other plays of the 
Tetralogy. The Iphigenia at Tauri exhibits happier situa- 
tions and greater taste in the execution than perhaps any 
play of Euripides. The poet avoids the awkwardness of 
making the pure and elevated priestess a sacrificer of her 
unfortunate countrymen. The duty of Iphigenia is only to 
consecrate the victims,‘ and it has so happened that no Greek 
has been driven to the inhospitable coast before the arrival 
of Orestes.© The mutual recognition of the brother and 
sister, the plan of flight, and the deep devotion of Orestes to 
his friend Pylades, sustain the interest of the piece, which has 
furnished materials for the greatest Tragedy of Pacuvius,® 
and for a singularly beautiful reproduction by Goethe." 

The Supplices makes the Argive ruler contract an alliance 
with Athens, by which all his descendants are to be bound.® 
This must surely refer to the treaty between Athens and 
Argos, brought about by Alcibiades in B.o. 420. For 
Huripides and Alcibiades were in some sort of connection 
with one another. A few years previously (B.c. 424) 


Séd0rxa 5& uh mply mévors 
imepBadn me yipas 
mplv ody mpooidety xaplecoay Spay, K.T.A, 
1 T096 sqq. 2 Thueyd. v. 32, ef. ¢. 1 3 Hartung, 0. p. 142. 
4 v. 617 sqq. 5 v. 244 sqq. ® The Dulorestes, 
7 The Iphigenie auf Tauris. 8 vy. 1192 sqq. 
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Alcibiades had won the prize at Olympia, and Euripides had 
written the ode for him.! It is probable therefore that 
Euripides might use his stage opportunities for recom- 
mending the political action of Alcibiades; and the general 
subject of the play, the services rendered by Theseus in 
procuring from the Thebans the interment of the Argive 
warriors, may have been intended to promote the newly 
established relations between Argos and Athens. The re- 
ference to the three classes in the state is quite in the 
spirit of Alcibiades himself? 

The Andromache describes the persecution of the widow 
of Hector, now married to Neoptolemus, by Menelaus and 
his daughter Hermione, the intervention of Peleus to pro- 
tect her, the abduction of Hermione by Orestes, and the 
assassination of Neoptolemus by the latter. At the end 
Thetis appears ex machind to promise the deification of 
Peleus, and the future sovranty of Andromache’s descendants 
among the Molossi. There is a distinct reference in this 
play to the deceit into which the Spartan ambassadors were 
led by Alcibiades during the negotiations of B.c. 420,° and 
there seems little doubt that, as the Supplices reeommends 
the alliance with Argos, the Andromache favours the rupture 
with Sparta, both brought about by Alcibiades in the same 
year; and both plays have been accordingly referred, with 
the Cinomaus and the former Autolycus, to a Tetralogy 
produced in B.c. 419.* 

It is known that the Troades was brought out in B.o. 415 
with the Alewander, the Palamedes, and the satyrical drama 
Sisyphus.’ The play refers distinctly to the expedition to 
Sicily, which sailed in this year ;° and it is not improbable 
that the whole Tetralogy was filled with allusions which 
would be transferred from the successful attack on Troy to 
the expected capture of Syracuse. There is no play even of 
Euripides which exhibits such a want of dramatic concen- 


1Plut. Vit. Alcibiad. ec. 11. 

2 Comp. Suppl. 247 with Thucyd. v1. 18, § 7. 

3 Comp. Thucyd. v. 45 with Androm. 445: Aéyovtes tAAa pev yAdoon, 
gpovovytes  &AAa., 

4 Hartung, Il. p. 76 sqq. 

5 Ailian,. V. Hf. s..8. * ¥, 22% 
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tration. Itis rather a series of incidents than the proper 
development of one leading idea. The allotment of Cas- 
sandra to Agamemnon, and her prophecies; the sacrifice of 
Polyxena, dismissed with a few words, because it had 
previously appeared in the Hecuba; the flinging of Astyanax 
from the walls of the city, and the sorrow of Andromache ; 
the singular argumentation of Hecuba and Helen before 
Menelaus ; and the final picture of the conflagration of Troy, 
form an unconnected succession of scenes, any one of which 
might have been worked up by dramatic genius into a 
complete play. 

The six remaining Tragedies may be grouped i in pairs. 

That the Electra and the Helena were acted together with 
the Andromeda in B.c. 412, seems to be established by an 
adequate induction. For the Andromeda was acted eight 
years before the Rane of Aristophanes, i.e. in B.o. 412. 
Then again, the Helena was acted with the Andromeda.’ 
Finally, the conclusion of the Electra prepares the hearer 
for the new version of the history of Helen, which is given 
in the play of that name,* and the Thesmophoriazuse of 
Aristophanes, which was brought out in B.c. 411, speaks of 
“the new Helen” with distinct reference to this play.* It 
is therefore tolerably certain that the Electra and Helena 
were connected plays, and were acted in B.c. 411. There 
is less reason for the supposition® that the Busiris was the 
satyrical drama of this Tetralogy. In the Electra, as in the 
Helena, Euripides departs from the established traditions. 
The former heroine is married to a common countryman, 
and is exhibited as a good economical housewife. The 
motives for the murder of Agisthus by Clytemnestra are 
purely vindictive, and instead of being justified on religious 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 53: 7 yap ’Avdpoueda dybdw & eTeEL TponKeT ate 
2 Schol. Thesmoph. 1012: ocvvdedidaxTar yap (a *Avopomeda) TH “EAEvy, 
= 1280): TIpwréws yap ex Sduwv 
hiker Armodo’ Atyumrov, ovd HhAVev Ppvyas: 
Zevs 8, ws epis yevoito Kab pavos Bporots, 
efSwaov ‘EAévns ékémeuy és *IAuov. 
In v. 1347 there is probably an allusion to the fresh expedition to 
Byracuse under Demosthenes, 
4 850: Thy Kawhy “EAevny pihoopat 
5 Hartung, 1. p. 360. 
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‘grounds, the Dioscuri, who appear ex machind at the end, 
insinuate that Apollo, in recommending the deed, uttered an 
unwise oracle. The Helena of Huripides gives us a modifi- 
cation of the view of Stesichorus,? which is quite at variance 
with that of Euripides himself in the Troades. The plot 
is occupied with the elopement of the innocent and injured 
heroine from Egypt, where she had resided, while the 
Greeks were fighting for her at Troy, and Menelaus, with 
the help of Theonoe, the prophetic sister of the Egyptian 
king, effects the escape of his wife from the Pharaoh who 
wished to marry her. 

The Orestes, which was a tragi-comedy of the same class 
as the Alcestis,? was acted in the archonship of Diocles, B.c. 
4.08,4 and must have been the fourth play of the Tetralogy 
to which it belonged. The third play was the Phenisse.® 
The other two were the Antiope and the Hypsipyle.6 In the 
Pheenissee we have the same subject as that of the Seven 
against Thebes exhibited in the Huripidean style. At the 
same time there are unmistakable indications of the writer’s 
acquaintance with the Cidipus Coloneus. The introduction 
of Polyneices, the expulsion of Cidipus, and Antigone’s 
resolve to accompany her father, were perhaps suggested 
by Sophocles; the determination to bury Polyneices comes 
from Aischylus. But Euripides has involved himself in a 
contradiction by making the expulsion of Gidipus subsequent 


1 Electra, 1244: 
dixaa wéev viv Hd exer ov & ov? Spas, 
oiBés te BotBos, GAN’ kvak ydp ear ENds, 
oye’ sopds & dy ove Expno€é oor copa. 

? According to Stesichorus Helen never left Greece, but it was her 
eXSwrov, padcua, which went to Troy. According to Euripides the gods 
formed a false Helen who went to Troy, while the true one was 
carried to the Egyptian king Proteus by Hermes. 

3 Argum. Ale.: Td mapdv Spaua ex TpayiKod Kwuindy. Cod. Hawn. ap. 
Matth. vil. p. 114: mapa tots tparyicots éxBddAAeTa 6 Te "Opeorns Kal 7 
“AAknoTis. . . oT MGAAOY Kwuwdlas exdmeva. 

* Schol. Orest. 371; cf. ad. 772. 

5 Ibid. 1481: ev T& tpite Spduatt ovrds pnow ev TE XopP TE 
“Kdduos €uore” (t.e. Pheeniss. 638). 

6 Schol. Arist. Ran. 53: dia tl wh GAAO Tt Tey BV dAlyou SidaxbevTwv 
kal Kaday, ‘TyimlAns, Powccay, ’Avtidans; éemeidy) ov cvKopavTynTa Fv 
Td TOLGUTA, 
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to the mutual fratricide, so that one hardly sees how 
Antigone can perform the double part, which Sophocles has 
arranged for her, without any such inconsistency... There 
are some fine scenes in the play. The altercation between 
the two brothers is spirited. The view of the besieging host 
from the roof of the palace is well conceived. And the 
death of Menceceus would be affecting, ifit were not a mere 
repetition of the self-sacrifice of Macaria in the Heracleide. 
There is hardly any real Tragedy in the Orestes. The 
crazy matricide, about to be freed by the Argives and 
deserted by Menelaus on whom he had placed his reliance, 
seeks to avenge himself on Helen; and when she vanishes 
to heaven, he takes her daughter Hermione as a substitute, 
and is about to slay her, when the Dioscuri appear and 
command him to marry the damsel. The cowardice of the 
Phrygian slave is positively ludicrous, and was perhaps 
intended to excite the mirth of the audience. 

After the death of Euripides in B.o. 406, the plays which 
he wrote for representation in Macedonia—the Iphigenia at 
Aulis, the Alcmceon at Corinth, the Bacche, and the Archelaus 
—were produced as new Tragedies at Athens by the 
younger Euripides, who was probably the nephew of the great 
Tragedian.t It is not improbable that they had been 
already performed at Pella, for the Bacche is full of allusions 
to Macedonian scenery,” and the Iphigenia may have been 
suggested to him during his stay in Magnesia on his route 
to the north.* These two plays, which have come down to 
us, not without considerable mutilations, may be reckoned 
among the happiest dramatic efforts of Euripides. In the 
Iphigenia Huripides excites our interest and touches our 
feelings by a very lively picture of the circumstances at- 
tending the sacrifice of the princess. Agamemnon’s vain 
attempts to save his daughter, the knightly courage of 
Achilles, who is willing to fight the whole army on her 


1 Schol. Arist. Ran. 67, where the younger Euripides is called the 
son of his namesake. The ’AAkpalwy 51a Kopiv@ov is so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the ’AAkuaiwy 514 Ywoidos acted together with the 
Alecestis. 

? Cf. vv. 400 where read TléAAay. 565 sqq. 

% Vit. cod. Mediol. coll. Ambros. Hartung, 11, p. 510. 
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behalf, the indignation of Clytemnestra, and the self- 
devotion of Iphigenia, who, after pleading in the prettiest 
and most pathetic speech for her life, at last solves all the 
difficulties by offering herself as a voluntary sacrifice, form 
a dramatic development which is found in few of the poet’s 
earlier plays, and which has made this Tragedy a model both 
for Ennius, and for Racine and Schiller. The text un- 
fortunately is not only mutilated but deformed by tasteless 
interpolations. The prologue, as it stands, is in a great 
state of confusion. It begins with a dialogue in anapests 
(vv. 1—48), then follows a monologue of the usual Euripidean 
style (vv. 49—114), after which the dialogue in anapests is 
resumed until the entrance of the chorus (y. 164)! On 
the other hand, it appears, from a quotation by Aélian,? that 
we have lost the epilogue, in which Artemis appeared and 
promised to make the sacrifice of Iphigenia illusory, and it 
has long been held that the concluding scene, as we have it, 
is an interpolation. There are besides many corruptions 
in detail. With the exception of some lacune in the last 
scene, the Bacche is in a much better state of preservation 
than the sister Tragedy. It details the miserable end of 
Pentheus, who stands alone in obstinate resistance to the 


1 Hartung, in his edition of this play, Erlang. 1837, begins the first 
scene with Agamemnon’s speech (v. 47), omitting the five concluding 
lines. 

2 De Animal. vu. 29: 6 5& Evpimldns ev rH ‘Ipvyevela: 

Zrapoyv 8 *Axadv xepoly evOnow pidras []. AdOpa] 

Kepovocay, hy opd ovtes adxhoovor ohy 

opatew Ouydrepa. 
From the use of the futures év@jow and abxncover it has been supposed 
by some critics that these words must have been part of the prologue; 
but ofv must refer to Clyteemnestra, who could not have been go ad- 
dressed till the conclusion of the play. 

3 Porson, Pref. Hee. p. xxi. [18], speaking of the two readings of 
Iph. Aul. 1579, says: “si me rogas, utra harum vera sit lectio, 
respondeo, neutra. Nec quicquam mea refert; quippe qui persuasus 
sim, totam eam scenam abusque versu 1541 spuriam esse, et a recentiore 
quodam, nescio quando, certe post Alliani tempora, suppositam.” 

* See Bockh, Gr. Tr. Prine. c. xvi1.; the editions of Hermann, Lips. 
1831; Hartung, Erlang. 1837; Monk, Cantabr. 1840; also W. Dindorf, 
Leitsch. f. d. Alterthumswiss. Nov. 1839; Seyfiert, de dupl. rec. Iph. A., 
Hal. 1831; Bartsch, de Eur. Iph. A. Vrat. 1837; Zirndorfer, Diss. de 
Iph. A. Marburg, 1838. 
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worship of Bacchus, when all his family have yielded a 
willing assent to the new religion. This solemn warning 
against the dangers of a self-willed @eouayia seems to have 
made this drama highly suggestive to those intelligent and 
educated Jews who first had a misgiving with regard to the 
wisdom of their opposition to Christianity. And the devout 
and religious tone of the play would almost make us suppose 
that Euripides himself, at the close of his life, had become 
converted from the sophistic scepticism of his earlier years.” 
It is probable that the Bacche was always a favourite 
play in Macedonia, where it was first produced. Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great, openly played the part 
of the mother of Pentheus,? and Alexander himself was 
able to make an apposite quotation from the text of this 
Tragedy.* 
1 This important reference was first made by the writer of these pages 
in a work entitled Christian Orthodoxy reconciled with the conclusions 
of modern Biblical Learning, Lond. 1857, pp. 291-294. 
2 cf, vv. 200: ovdey copi(duecOa Totcr Saiuoot, K.T.A, 
V. 393: Td copdy & ov copia, 
Td TE wh OvnTa ppovetv 
Bpaxus air. 
v. 880: dpuarar uddrAis GAN duws 
miotov Tb ye Oeiov oOevos, K.T.A, 
3 Plutarch, Vit. Alex. c. 2. 
4 Id. Ibid. c. 53: eimety ody roy ’AA€Eavdpov bt Kat’ Evdpimidny’ roy 
AaBdvta Tav Adywv 
kaAdds apopuas ov mey’ Epyov ev Aéyeuw, 
See Bacch. vy. 266, 267. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. § 2, 3, 4. 


A. W. SCHLEGEL’S COMPARISON OF THE CHOEPHOR® OF HSCHYLUS 
WITH THE ELECTRAS OF SOPHOCLES AND EURIPIDES. 


Tue relation which Euripides bears to his two great predecessors 
will be set in the clearest light by a comparison between their three 
plays, which happily are still extant, upon the same subject, namely, 
Clytzemnestra’s death by the avenging hand of Orestes. 

The scene of Aischylus’ Choéphoree is laid in front of the royal 
palace; the tomb of Agamemnon appears on the stage. Orestes enters 
with his trusty Pylades, and opens the play (which unhappily is some- 
what mutilated at the beginning) with a prayer to Mercury and a 
promise of revenge to his father, to whom he consecrates a lock of his 
hair. He sees a procession of females clad in mourning attire issuing 
from the palace, and thinking he recognises his sister among them, 
he steps aside with Pylades, to reconnoitre them before he shows 
himself, The Chorus, consisting of captive Trojan maidens, in a 
speech accompanied by gestures of woe, reveal the occasion of their 
mission to Agamemnon’s tomb, namely, a frightful dream of Clytem- 
nestra’s: they add their own dark presentiments of vengeance impend- 
ing over the blood-guilty pair, and bewail their lot in being obliged 
to serve unrighteous lords. Electra consults the Chorus whether she 
shall do the bidding of her hostile mother, or pour out the offering in 
silence, and then by their advice she too addresses a prayer to in- 
fernal Mercury and the soul of her father, for herself and the absent 
Orestes, that he may appear as the avenger. During the pouring-out — 
of the libation, she and the Chorus make a lament for the departed 
hero. Presently discovering the lock of hair, of a colour resembling 
her own, and footprints round about the tomb, she lights upon the 
conjecture that her brother has been there; and while she is beside 
herself with joy at the thought, he steps forward, and makes himself 
known. Her doubts he completely overcomes by producing a garment 
woven by her own hand; they abandon themselves to their joy; he 
addresses a prayer to Jupiter, and makes known how Apollo, under 
most terrible menaces of persecution by his father’s Furies, has called 
upon him to destroy the authors of Agamemnon’s death, in the same 
manner as they had destroyed him, namely, by subtilty. Now follow 
odes of the Chorus and Electra, consisting partly of prayers to the 
deceased king and to the infernal deities, partly calling to mind all the 
motives to the act enjoined upon Orestes, and, above all, the murder 
of Agamemnon. Orestes inquires about the vision which induced 
Clytzemnestra to send the offerings, and is informed that she dreamed 
she had a child in the cradle, which child was a dragon, which she laid 
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to her breast, and suckled with her own blood. He, then, will be this 
dragon ; and he explains more particularly how he will steal into the 
house as a disguised stranger, and take both Aigisthus and herself at 
unawares. With this intention he departs, a accompanied by Pylades. 
The subject of the ensuing ode is the boundless audacity of mankind, 
and especially of women, in their unlawful passions; which it confirms 
with dreadful examples ‘from mythic story, and shows how avenging 
Justice is sure to overtake them at last. Orestes, returning as a 
stranger with Pylades, craves admission into the palace ; Clyteemnestra 
comes out, and being informed by him that Orestes is dead, at which 
tidings Electra makes a show of lamentation, she invites him to enter 
and be her guest. After a short prayer of the Chorus, enters Orestes’ 
nurse, and makes a lament for her nursling; the Chorus inspires her 
with a hope that he yet lives, and advises her to send Aigisthus, for 
whom Clytzmnestra has despatched her, not with, but without, his 
body-guard. As the moment of danger draws near, the Chorus offers 
a petition to Jupiter and Mercury that the deed may prosper. ®gisthus 
enters, holding conversation with the messenger, cannot yet quite 
persuade himself of an event so joyful to him as Orestes’ death, and 
therefore hastens into the house, where, after a short prayer of the 
Chorus, we hear his dying cry. A servant rushes out and gives the 
alarm before the door of the women’s abode, to warn Clytzemnestra. — 
She hears it, comes out, calls for a hatchet to defend herself; but as 
Orestes without a moment’s delay advances upon her with the bloody 
sword, her courage fails, and most affectingly she holds before him 
the breast at which she, his mother, suckled him. Hesitatingly he 
asks counsel of Pylades, who in a few lines urges him on by the most 
powerful considerations: after a brief dialogue of accusation and self- 
vindication, he drives her before him into the palace, to slay her beside 
the corpse of Aigisthus. The Chorus, in a solemn ode, exults in the 
consummated retribution. The great doors of the palace are thrown 
open, and disclose, in the chamber, the slain pair laid together on a 
bed. Orestes orders the servants to unfold, that all may see it, the 
long trailing garment in which his father, as he drew it on and was 
muffled in its folds, received the murderous stroke of the axe: the 
Chorus beholds on it the stains of blood, and breaks out into a lamenta- 
tion for Agamemnon’s murder. Orestes, feeling that his soul is already 
becoming confused, avails himself of the time that is still left to 
vindicate his act: he declares that he will repair to Delphi, there to 
be purified from his blood-guiltiness, and forthwith flees, full of horror, 
before his mother’s Furies, whom the Chorus does not yet see, and 
deems a phantom of his brain, but who leave him no more rest. The 
Chorus concludes the play with a reflection on the scene of murder thrice 
repeated in that royal house since the Thyestean banquet. 

The scene of Sophocles’ Electra is also laid in front of the palace, but 
without Agamemnon’s tomb. At day-break enter as from abroad 
Pylades, Orestes, and his keeper, who on that bloody day had been his 
preserver. The latter gives him instructions, as he introduces him to 
the city of his fathers: Orestes replies with a speech upon the com- 
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mission given him by Apollo, and the manner in which he means to 
execute it, and then addresses a prayer to the gods of his native land, 
and to the house of his fathers. Electra is heard sobbing within; 
Orestes wishes to greet her immediately, but the old man leads him 
away to present an offering at the grave of his father. Electra comes 
out; ina pathetic address to heaven she pours forth her griefs, and in 
a prayer to the infernal deities her unappeased longing for revenge. 
The Chorus, consisting of virgins of the Jand, approaches to administer 
consolation. Electra, alternating song and speech with the Chorus, 
makes known her unabatable sorrow, the contumely of her oppressed 
life, her hopelessness on account of Orestes’ many lingerings, notwith- 
standing her frequent exhortations, and gives faint hearing to the 
encouraging representations made by the Chorus. Chrysothemis, 
Clytzmnestra’s younger, more submissive, and favourite daughter, 
comes with a grave-offering, which she is commissioned to bear to 
her father’s sepulchre. An altercation arises between the sisters con- 
cerning their different sentiments: Chrysothemis tells Electra that 
AXgisthus, now absent in the country, has come to the severest resolu- 
tions respecting her; to which the other bids defiance. Then she 
proceeds to relate how Clyteemnestra has had a dream that Agamemnon 
was come to life again, and planted his sceptre in the floor of the house, 
whence there sprang up a tree that over-shadowed the whole land; 
whereby she was so terrified, that she commissioned her to be the 
bearer of this grave-offering. Electra advises her not to regard the com- 
mands of her wicked mother, but to offer at the tomb a prayer for herself, 
her brother and sister, and for the return of Orestes to take vengeance: 
she adds to the oblation her own girdle and a lock of her hair. Chryso- 
themis promises to follow her advice, and departs. 'The Chorus augurs 
from the dream that retribution is nigh, and traces back the crimes com- 
mitted in this house to the arch-sin of its first founder, Pelops. Clyteem- 
nestra chides her daughter, to whom, however, perhaps from the effect 
of the dream, she is milder than usual: she justifies what she did to 
Agamemnon; Electra attacks her on that score; but without violent 
altercation on either side. After this Clyteemnestra, standing beside 
the altar in front of the house, addresses her prayer to Apollo for 
welfare and long life, and secretly for the destruction of herson. Now 
enters the keeper of Orestes, and, in the character of messenger from a 
Phocian friend, announces the death of Orestes, entering withal into 
the most minute details how he lost his life at the chariot-race in the 
Pythian games. Clyteemnestra scarcely conceals her exultation, al- 
though at first a touch of maternal feeling comes over her, and she 
invites the messenger to partake of the hospitality of her house, 
Electra, in touching speeches and songs, abandons herself to her grief; 
the Chorus in vain attempts to console her. Chrysothemis returns from 
the tomb overjoyed, with the assurance that Orestes is near at hand, for 
she has found there the lock of his hair, his drink-offering, and wreaths 
of flowers. Electra’s despai2 is renewed by this account; she tells her 
sister the dreadful tidings which have just arrived, and calls upon her, 
now that no other hope is left them, to take part with her in a daring 
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deed, and put Algisthus to death; this proposal Chrysothemis, not 
possessing the courage, rejects as foolish. and, after a violent altercation, 
goes into the house. The Chorus bewails Electra now so utterly 
desolate; Orestes enters with Pylades and some servants, who bear the 
urn which, it is pretended, contains the ashes of the dead youth. 
Electra prevails upon him by her entreaties to give it into her hands, 
and laments over it in the most touching speeches ; by which Orestes is 
so overcome, that he can no longer conceal himself; after some pre- 
paration, he makes himself known to her, and confirms the discovery by 
showing her the signet-ring of their father. She gives vent, in speech 
and song, to her unbounded joy, until the old man comes out, rebukes 
them both for their imprudence, and warns them to refrain themselves. 
Electra with some difficulty recognises in him the faithful servant to 
whom she had entrusted Orestes for preservation, and greets him thank- 
fully. By the old man’s advice Orestes and Pylades hastily betake 
themselves with him into the house to surprise Clyteemnestra while she 
is yet alone. Electra offers a prayer in their behalf to Apollo: the ode 
of the Chorus announces the moment of retribution. From within the 
house is heard the shriek of the dismayed Clytemnestra, her brief 
entreaties, her wailings under the death-blow. Electra, from without, 
calls upon Orestes to finish the deed: he comes out with bloody hands. 
The Chorus sees Aigisthus coming, and Orestes hastes back into the 
house to take him by surprise. Mgisthus inquires about the death of 
Orestes, and from Electra’s equivocal replies is led to believe that his 
corpse is within the house. He therefore orders the doors to be thrown 
open to convince those among the people who bore his sway with 
reluctance, that there is no more hope from Orestes. The middle entry 
is thrown open, and discloses in the interior of the palace a covered body 
lying on a bed. Orestes stands beside it, and bids Aigisthus uncover 
it: he suddenly beholds the bloody corpse of Clytzmnestra, and finds 
himself lost past redemption. He desires to be allowed to speak, which, 
however, Electra forbids. Orestes compels him to go into the house, 
that he may slay him on the selfsame spot where A/gisthus had mur- 
dered his father. 

The scene of Euripides’ Electra lies, not in Mycensx, but on the 
borders of the Argolic territory, in the open country, in front of a poor 
solitary cottage. The inhabitant, an old peasant, comes out, and in 
the prologue tells the audience how matters stand in the royal house; 
partly what was known already, but moreover, that not content to 
treat Electra with ignominy and leave her unwedded, they had 
married her beneath her rank to him; the reasons he assigns for this 
procedure are strange enough, but he assures the audience he has too 
much respect for her to debase her in reality to the condition of his 
wife. They are therefore living in virgin wedlock. Electra comes 
out before it is yet day-break, bearing on her head, which is shorn 
in servile fashion, a pitcher, with which she is going to fetch water; 
her husband conjures her not to trouble herself with such unwonted 
labours, but she will not be kept from the performance of her house- 
wifely duties, and the two depart, he to his work in the field, she 
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upon her errand. Orestes now enters with Pylades, and in a speech 
to his friend states that he has already sacrificed at his father’s 
grave, but that he does not venture into the city, but wishes to look 
about for his sister (who, he is aware, is married and lives here- 
about on the frontier), that he may learn from her the posture of 
affairs. He sees Electra coming with the water-pitcher, and retires. 
She strikes up a song of lamentation over her own fate and that of her 
father. The Chorus, consisting of rustic women, comes and exhorts 
her to take part in a festival of Juno, which she however, in the 
dejection of her sorrow, and pointing to her tattered garments, 
declines. They offer to lend her a supply of holiday gear, but she is 
fixed in her purpose. She espies Orestes and Pylades in their lurking- 
place, takes them for robbers, and is about to flee into her cottage ; 
upon Orestes coming forth and stopping her, she thinks he is going to 
kill her; he pacifies her, and gives her tidings that her brother lives. 
Hereupon he inquires about her situation, and then the whole matter 
is drilled into the audience once more. Orestes still forbears to make 
himself known, but merely promises to do Electra’s commission to her 
brother, and testifies his sympathy as a stranger. The Chorus thinks 
this too good an opportunity to be lost of gratifying their own ears also 
with a little news from town; whereupon Electra, after describing her 
own miserable condition, depicts the wanton and insolent behavic ur 
of her mother and Aigisthus: this wretch, she says, capers upon 
Agamemnon’s grave, and pelts it with stones. The peasant returns 
from his work, and finds it not a little indecorous in his wife to be 
gossiping with young men; but when he hears they are bearers of 
intelligence from Orestes, he invites them into his house in the most 
friendly manner. Orestes, at sight of this worthy man, enters into a 
train of moral reflections, how often it does happen that the most 
estimable men are found in low families, and under an unpromising 
exterior. Electra reproves her husband for inviting them, knowing as 
he does that they have nothing in the house; he is of opinion that 
even were it so, the strangers would good-naturedly put up with it; but 
a good housewife can always manage to get together all sorts of dishes, 
her stores wil] surely hold out for one day. She sends him to Orestes’ 
old keeper and former preserver, who lives hard by in the country, to 
bid him come and bring along with him something for their enter- 
tainment. The peasant departs with saws upon riches and moderation. 
Off fiies the Chorus into an ode upon the expedition of the Greeks 
against Troy, prolixly describes all that was graven on the shield of 
Achilles, which his mother Thetis brought him, but winds it up, 
however, with the wish that Clytemnestra may be punished for her 
wickedness. 

The old keeper, who finds it right hard work to climb up-hill to the 
house, brings Electra a lamb, a cheese, and a skin of wine; hereupon 
he falls a-weeping, not forgetting, of course, to wipe his eyes with his 
tattered garments. In replying to Electra’s questions, he relates how 
at the grave of Agamemnon he had found traces of an oblation, 
together with a lock of hair, and therefore he conjectures that Orestes. 
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has been there. Hereupon ensues an allusion to the mode of recog- 
nition used by Aischylus, namely by the resemblance of the hair, the 
size of the foot-marks, the garment, which are demonstrated, all and 
several, to be absurd. The seeming improbability of the Auschylean 
anagnorisis perhaps admits of being cleared up; at all events one may 
easily let it pass; but a reference like this to another author’s treat- 
ment of the same subject is the most annoying interruption, the most 
alien from genuine poetry that can possibly be. The guests come out ; 
the old keeper reconnoitres Orestes with a scrutinising eye, knows him, 
and convinces even Electra that it is he, by a scar on his eyebrow 
received from a fall in his childhood—so this is the superb invention 
for which Aidschylus’ is to be cashiered !—they embrace, and abandon 
themselves to their joy during a short ode of the Chorus. In a lengthy 
dialogue Orestes, the old man, and Electra concert their plans, 
AXgisthus, the old man knows, has gone into the country to sacrifice 
to the Nymphs: there Orestes will steal in as a guest and fall upon 
him by surprise. Clytszmnestra, for fear of evil tongues, has not gone 
with him: Electra offers to entice her mother to them by the false 
intelligence of her being in childbed. The brother and sister now 
address their united prayers to the gods and their father’s shade for a 
happy issue. Electra declares she will make away with herself if it 
should miscarry, and for that purpose will have a sword in readiness, 
The old man departs with Orestes to conduct him to Agisthus, and 
afterwards to betake himself to Clytemnestra. The Chorus sings the 
Golden Ram, which Thyestes stole from Atreus by the help of the 
treacherous wife of the latter, and how he was punished for it by the 
feast made for him with his own children’s flesh, at the sight of which 
the Sun turned out of his course: a circumstance, however, concerning 
which the Chorus, as it sapiently adds, is very sceptical. From a 
distance is heard a noise of tumult and groans, Electra thinks her 
brother is overcome, and is going to kill herself. But immediately 
there comes a messenger, who, prolixly and with divers jokes, relates 
the manner of Agisthus’ death. Amidst the rejoicing of the Chorus, 
Electra fetches a wreath, with which she crowns her brother, who holds 
in his hand the head of Mgisthus by the hair. This head she in a 
long speech upbraids with its follies and crimes, and says to it, among 
other things, “it is never well to marry a woman with whom one has 
lived before in illicit intercourse ; that it is an unseemly thing when a 
woman has the mastery in the family,’ &c, Clytszemnestra is seen 
approaching, Orestes is visited by scruples of conscience concerning his 
purpose of putting a mother to death, and concerning the authority 
of the oracle, but is induced by Electra to betake himself into the 
cottage, there to accomplish the deed. The queen comes in a superb 
_ chariot hung with tapestry, and attended by her Trojan female slaves. 
Electra would help her to descend, but this she declines. Thereupon 
she justifies what she had done to Agamemnon by reference to the sac- 
rifice of Iphigenia, and requires her daughter to make her objections ; 
all which is in order to give Electra an opportunity of holding a 
captious, quibbling harangue, in which, among other things, she 
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upbraids her mother with having sat before her mirror, and studied 
her toilette too much while Agamemnon was away. Clytemnestra 
is not angry, although Electra plainly declares her purpose of putting 
her to death if ever she should have the power; she inquires about 
her daughter’s confinement, and goes into the cottage to perform the 
ceremonies of purification. Electra accompanies her with a sarcastic 
speech. Then we have a choral ode upon retribution, the cry of the 
murdered woman within the house, and the brother and sister return 
stained with blood. They are full of remorse and despair at what they 
have done, afflict themselves by repeating to each other their mother’s 
lamentable speeches and gestures; Orestes will flee into foreign lands, 
Electra asks “who will marry me now?” The Dioseuri, their uncles, 
appear in the air, vituperate Apollo for his oracle, command Orestes, in 
order to secure himself from the Furies, to go and have himself tried 
by the Areopagus: they also prophesy his further destinies. They 
then ordain a marriage between Electra and Pylades, her first husband 
to be taken with them to Phocis and handsomely provided for, After 
reiterated wailings the brother and sister take a lifelong farewell of 
each other, and the play comes to an end. 

It is easy to perceive that Adschylus has grasped the subject on its 
most terrific side and borne it back into the domain of the gloomy 
deities, in which he so much delights to take up his abode. Agamem- 
non’s grave is the murky centre, whence the avenging retribution 
emanates; his gloomy ghost the soul of the whole poem. The very 
obvious exterior imperfection, of the play’s dwelling too long on one 
point without perceptible progress, becomes in fact a true interior per- 
fection: it isthe hollow stillness of expectation before a storm or earth- 
quake. It is true there is much repetition in the prayers, but their yery 
accumulation gives the impression of a great unheard-of purpose, to 
which human powers and motives alone are inadequate. In the 
murdering of Clytemnestra and in her heart-rending speeches, the poet, 
without disguising her crimes, has gone to the utmost verge of all that 
he had a right to demand of our feelings. The crime which is to be 
punished is kept in view from the very first by the tomb, and at the 
conclusion is brought still nearer to the eye of memory by the un- 
folding of the fatal garment: thus Agamemnon, even after full re- 
venge, is murdered, as it were, afresh before the mental eye. Orestes’ 
betaking himself to flight betrays no undignified remorse or weakness ; 
it is only the inevitable tribute which he must pay to offended 
Nature. 

How admirably Sophocles has managed the subject I need only 
remark in general terms. What a beautiful preface he has made, in 
those introductory scenes to that mission of Clyteemnestra’s to the tomb, 
with which Aschylus begins at once! With what polished ornament 
he has invested the whole, for example in the story of the games! 
How skilfully he husbands the pathos of Electra—first general ex- 
pressions of woe, then hopes derived from the dream, their annihilation 
by the intelligence of Orestes’ death, new hopes suggested by Chryso- 
them is only to be rejected, and, last of all, the mourning over the 
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urn! The noble spirit of Electra is finely set off by the contrast with 
her tamer sister. Indeed the poet has given quite a new turn to the 
subject by directing the interest principally to Electra. A noble pair 
he has made of this brother and sister ; allotting to the female character 
invincible constancy and devotedness, the heroism of endurance; to 
the male, the beautiful vigour of a hero’s youthful prime. To this the 
old man in his turn opposes thoughtfulness and experience: the cir- 
cumstance that both poets leave Pylades silent! is an instance how 
greatly ancient art disdained all useless redundancy. 

But what especially characterises the tragedy of Sophocles, is the 
heavenly serenity amid a subject so terrific, the pure breath of life and 
youth which floats through the whole. The radiant god Apollo, who 
enjoined the deed, seems to shed his influence over it; even the day- 
break at the opening of the play is significant. The grave and the 
world of shades are kept afar off in the distance; what in Aschylus is 
effected by the soul of the murdered monarch proceeds here from the 
heart of the living Electra, which is gifted with equal energy for indig- 
nant hatred and for love. Remarkable is the avoidance of every gloomy 
foreboding in the very first speech of Orestes, where he says he feels no 
concern at being thought to be dead, so long as he knows himself to be 
alive in sound health and strength. Nor is he visited either before or 
after the deed by misgivings and compunctions of conscience; so that 
all that concerns his purpose and act is more sternly sustained in 
Sophocles than in Aschylus; the terrific stroke of theatrical effect in 
the person of Aigisthus, and the reserving this person to await an 
ignominious execution at the end of the play, is even more austere 
than anything in Aischylus’ play, The most striking emblem of the 
relation the two poets bear to each other is afforded by Clytzemnestra’s 
dreams : both are equally apt, significant, ominous; schylus’ is grander, 
but horrible to the senses; that of Sophocles terrible, and majestically 
beautiful withal. 

Euripides’ play is a singular instance of poetical or rather unpoetical 
obliquity: to expose all its absurdities and contradictions would be an 
endless undertaking. Why, for instance, does Orestes badger his 
sister by keeping up his incognito so long? How easy the poet makes 
his labour, when, if anything stands in his way, he just shovesit aside 
without further ceremony—as here the peasant, of whom, after he has 
sent up the old keeper, nobody knows where he is all this while! 
The fact is, partly, Euripides wanted to be novel, partly he thought it 
too improbable that Orestes and Pylades should despatch the king and 
his wife in the midst of their capital city: to avoid this he has involved 
himself in still grosser improbabilities. If there be in the play any 
. relish whatever of the tragic vein, it is not his own, it belongs to the 
fable, to his predecessors, and to tradition. Through his views it has 
ceased at least to be a tragedy; he has laboured every way to lower it 
down to the level of a “ family-picture,’ as the modern phrase is. The 
effect attempted in Electra’s indigence is sad claptrap: he betrays the 


1 [Pylades speaks in the Choeph. 900 sqq. } 
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knack of his craft in her complacent ostentation of herown misery. In 
all the preparatives to the deed there is utter levity of mind and want 
of inward conviction : it is a gratuitous torturing of one’s feelings that 
Aigisthus with his expressions of goodnatured hospitality, and Clytem- 
nestra with her kindly compassion towards her daughter, are set in an © 
amiable point of view, just to touch us in their behalf: the deed is no 
sooner accomplished but it is obliterated by a most despicable repentance, 
a repentance which is no moral feeling at all, buta mere animal revulsion. 
Of the calumniations of the Delphian oracle I shall say nothing. As 
the whole play is annihilated thereby, I cannot see for what end Euri- 
pides wrote it at all, except it were that a comfortable match might be got 
up for Electra, and that the old peasant might make his fortune as a 
reward for his continency. I could only wish Pylades were married out 
of hand, and the peasant fingered a specified sum of money told out to 
him upon the spot in hard cash: in that case all would end to the 
audience’s satisfaction like a common comedy. 

Not to be unjust, however, I must add the remark that the Electra 
is perhaps of all Euripides’ extant plays the very vilest. Was it rage 
for novelty that led him here into such vagaries? No doubt it was a 
pity that in this subject two such predecessors had forestalled him. But 
what forced him to measure himself with them, and to write an Electra 
at all? 
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CHAPTER I. 


SECTION V. 
AGATHON AND THE REMAINING TRAGEDIANS. 


*EmipvaAldes Tat’ éot) Kat orwulAuara, 

XeaAiSdvav povocia, AwBntal réxv7s, 

“A ppovda Oarrov, iv povoy xopdy AdBy. 
ARISTOPHANES. 


In addition to the seven Tragedians, of whom we have at- 
tempted to give some account, a list of thirty-four names of 
tragic poets, so called, has been drawn up.1 Of these very 
few are worthy of even the slightest mention, and we have 
but scanty information respecting those few, of whom we 
might have wished to know more. 


Ton, the son of Orthomenes of Chios, was, according to 
Suidas, not only a tragedian, but a lyric poet and philosopher 
also. He began to exhibit in B.o. 451, and wrote twelve, 
thirty, or forty dramas. The names of eleven have been 
collected.2 He gained the third prize when Euripides was 
first with the Hippolytus in B.c. 428.2 He wrote not only 
Tragedies, but elegies,+ dithyrambs,’ and an account of the 
visits paid by eminent men to his native island.6 Though 
he did not exhibit till after Euripides had commenced his 
dramatic career, and though he was, like that poet, a friend 
of Socrates,’ we should be inclined to infer, from his having 
written dithyrambs, that he belonged to an earlier age of 
the dramatic art, and that his plays were free from the cor- 
ruptions which Euripides had introduced into Greek Tragedy ; 
it 1s, indeed, likely that a foreigner would copy rather from 
the old models, than from modern innovations. He died be- 
fore Euripides, for he was dead when Aristophanes brought 


1 By Clinton, F. H. 1. pp. xxxiii—xxxv. 

2 By Bentley (Epistola ad Millium.) 3 Argum. Hippolyti. 

4 Athenzus, x. p. 436. 5 Aristoph. Pax, 798. 

® Athenzus, III. p. 93. 7 Diogenes Laert. 1. p. 23. 
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out the Peace! (B.c. 419). From an anecdote mentioned 
by Athenzus, that he presented each Athenian citizen with 
a Chian vase on one occasion when he gained the tragic 
prize,” we may infer that he was a man of fortune. 


ARiIsTARCHUS, of Tegea, who first exhibited in B.c. 454, 
deserves to be mentioned as having furnished models for the 
imitations of Ennius. 


Acuzvs, of Eretria, must also be considered as belonging 
to an earlier age of the tragic art than Euripides, whose 
senior he was by four years. He wrote forty-four, thirty, or 
twenty-four dramas, but only gained one tragic victory. His 
countryman Menedemus considered him the best writer of 
satyrical dramas after Aischylus.* 


AgatHon was, like his friend Euripides, a dramatic sophist. 
He is best known to us from his appearance in the Banquet 
of Plato, which is supposed to have been held at his house 
on the day after the celebration of his tragic victory. This 
appears to have taken place at the Lenza, in the archonship 
of Euphemius, B.c. 416.° He is introduced to us by Plato 
as a well-dressed, handsome young man, courted by the 
wealth and wisdom of Athens, and exercising the duties of 
hospitality with all the ease and refinement of modern po- 
liteness. In the Hpideixis, in praise of love, which he is 
there made to pronounce, we are presented with the artificial 
and rhetorical expressions which his friend’ Aristophanes 
attributes to his style,’ and which we might have expected 


1 Schol. Pac. 837: 871 6 wey “lov dn TéOvnke, SHAov. 
2 Atheneus, I. p. 4. 3 Suidas, 
4 Diog. Laert. I. p. 133. 
5 Atheneus, Vv. Pp. 217 A: éml &pxovtos Evphuov orepavovra 
Anvato.s. 
6 It will be recollected that Aristophanes is introduced at Plato’s 
Banquet among the other intimates of Agathon. 
7 MéAAe: yap 6 KaAAtemys ’Aydbwv 
Apudxovus TiOévar, dpduatos apxds. 
Kdumre: 5¢ veas awidas éeradv* 
Ta 5€ ropvever, Ta 5E KOAAOMEAE?, 
Kal yvwuoture?, KavTovoud er, 
Kal knpoxute?, kal yoyyvAAei, 
Kat xoavever. Thesmoph. 49. 
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from a pupil of Gorgias. Aristotle tells us? that he was the 
first to introduce into his dramas arbitrary choral songs, 
which had nothing to do with the subject; and it appears 
from the same author that he sometimes wrote pieces with 
fictitious names, which Schlegel justly concludes were some- 
thing between the idyl and the newest form of Comedy.? 
He was residing at the court of Archelaus when Euripides 
died :* the cause of his departure from Athens is not known. 
He is represented as a- delicate and effeminate person in 
Aristophanes’ play, called the @ecpodgopidLovear ;° and it is, 
perhaps, only the intimacy subsisting between Aristophanes 
and him which has gained for him the affectionate tribute of 
esteem which the comedian puts into the mouth of Bacchus,°® 
and has saved him from the many strictures which he deserved 
both as a poet andasaman. The time of his death is not 
recorded. 


Xz=ENOCLES, though he is called an execrable poet,’ gained 
a tragic prize with a Trilogy, over the head of Euripides, in 
B.c. 415.8 He was the son of Carcinvs, a tragedian of 
whom notaing is known, and is continually ridiculed by 
Aristophanes. His brothers, Xenotimus and Demotinus or 
Xenoclitus, were choral dancers. 


1 Tt appears from the Banquet that he was Gorgias’ pupil: his 
imitation of Gorgias is mentioned by Philostratus, de Soph. 1.: "Ayd@wy 
6 THs Tpayedlas months bv 7 Kwpmdla copdy Te Kal KaAALETA olde (in 
allusion to the last quotation) roAAaxod Tav iauBeiwy yopyid er: and 
by the Clarkian Scholiast on Plato (Gaisford, p. 173): euimetro d€ Thy 
Koupornra THs A€~ews Topyiov Tod pHropos. 

2 Tots 5€ Aowrots Ta Gddueva ov UGAAOV TOD pUGoV, 7} AAANS Tpay~dias 
eott OF 0 €uBdAma Gover, tpdTov &ptavtos *Ayd0wvos ToovTov, Aristot. 
Poet, XVII. 22. 

§ Lect. v.ad fin. One of these was called the Flower. Aristot. 
Poet. 1X. 7. 

4 Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 85; AXlian, V. H. 11., 21, x1. 4; Clark, 
Schol. Plato, p. 173. 

> Thesmoph. 29 sqq. 191, 192. 

§ Ran. 84: 

‘Hp. *AydOwy St motor; At. arodumdy pw aroixeTat, 
*Avyabos months Kal moOewds Tots plras. 

7 Aristoph: Ran. 86; Thesm. 169. 

8 Alian, V. H. 1.8. On ‘the son of Cleomachus’ (Athen. xiv. 
638 F) who defeated Sophocles, see Meineke, Fragm. Com. Ani. p. 28 ; 
Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 505 (new ed.). 
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Joprnon, the son of Sophocles, is described by Aristophanes! 
as a man whose powers were, at the time of his father’s death, 
not yet sufficiently proved to enable a critic to determine his 
literary rank. He appears, however, to have been a credit- 
able dramatist, and gained the second prize in B.c. 428, when 
Euripides was first and Ion third.? 


Evrnorion, the son of Aischylus, deserves to be men- 
tioned as having obtained the first prize, when Sophocles 
gained the second, and Euripides the third. He probably 
produced on this occasion one of his father’s posthumous 
Tragedies, with which he is said to have conquered four 
times. He did, however, occasionally bring out Tragedies 
of bis own composing.? 


Evripipes and SopHocues, the nephew and grandson re- 
spectively of their namesakes, are said to have exhibited, 
either for the first or for the second time, some of the dramas 
of their relatives. The younger Sophocles reproduced the 
(dipus at Colonus, in B.c. 401;* and first contended in his 
own name B.c. 396°. Euripides the younger is said to have 
published an edition of Homer.® 


Metertvs, the accuser of Socrates, is stated to have been 
a tragedian,” and a writer of drinking songs. Qidipus was 
the subject of one of his plays.® 


CH£REMON, who flourished about B.c. 380, was celebrated 
for his Centaur, in which he mixed up the drama with the 
styles of epic and lyric poetry then fashionable.° He had a 
great talent for description, but his works were better suited 
for the closet than for the stage." 


1 Ran. 73 sqq. 2 Arg. Hippolyti. 
5 Suidas, v. Evpoplwy. Argument. Medex. 

4 Elms. ad Bacch. p. 14, and Suidas. 

5 Diodor, Sic. XIV. 53. 6 Suidas. 


7 Schol. Ran. 1337: tpayixds wointhns 6 MéAnros* obtos Sé éotw & - 


Swpatn ypaduevos’ Kwupderta 5& ws Puxpds ev TH Tornoe Kal os 
movnpos Toy TpdToY, 

§ Ran. 1297. ® Gaisford, Lect. Platon. p. 170. 

10 Aristot. Poet. 1.; Athenzus, XIII. p. 608. 

1 Aristot. Rhet, 11. 12. 
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Sostores, of Syracuse, gained seven victories, and wrote 
seventy-three Tragedies. He flourished in the reigns of 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon. 


The tyrants Critias and Dionysius the elder, and the 
rhetorician THEODECTES obtained some eminence as Trage- 
dians. 


In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, seven tragic poets 
flourished at Alexandria, who were called the Pleias ;? their 
names were HomeEnrus, SostrHEvs, LycopHron, ALEXANDER 
Erouvs, AUANTIDES, SosrpHanes, and Puiziscus.? It is 
quite uncertain, however, how far their works possessed 
an independent and original character; it is probable that 
the best of these tragedies were servile imitations of the 
great Attic models,+ and some of them may have been mere 
centos, not altogether unlike the Christus Patiens of Gregorius 
Nazianzenus.° 


1 Suidas. He is not in Clinton’s list. 

2 The Alexandrian custom of making Pleiads or groups of seven for 
“the stars” of the day is shown also by the well-known enumeration 
of the seven wonders of the world. 

3 The authorities do not agree in their lists of these tragedians. 
There are four different catalogues (Clinton, F. H. ur. p. 502): 
Homerus, Philiscus, and Lycopbron appear in all four; Alexander 
AXtolus and Sositheus in three; A’antides has three testimonies, and 
Sosiphanes has two; and Dionysides, who is substituted for Sosiphanes 
in one of the lists, is attested by Strabo, xrv. p. 675. 

* In the list of Lycophron’s tragedies we have two plays entitled 
Cidipus, and others called Aolus, Andromeda, Hercules, Supplices, 
Hippolytus, Pentheus. 

* “The Alexandrine scholars also took to manufacturing tragedies; 
but if we may form a judgment from the only extant specimen, 
Lycophron’s Alewandra, which consists of an interminable monologue, 
full of vaticination and lumbered with obscure mythology, these pro- 
ductions of a would-be-poetical dilettantism were utterly lifeless, un- 
theatrical, and every way flat and unprofitable. The creative power 
of the Greeks in this department was so completely defunct, that they 
were obliged to content themselves with repetitions of the old master- 
pieces.” On the Alexandra, which was not a tragedy, as Schlegel 
supposes, see Hist. Lit. Gr. 11. pp. 437 foll. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ON THE GREEK COMEDIANS. 
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SECTION I. 


THE COMEDIANS WHO PRECEDED OR WERE CONTEMPORARY WITH 
ARISTOPHANES, 


Quorum Comedia prisca virorum est. 
Horativs. 


From the first exhibition of Epicharmus to the last of Posi- 
dippus, the first and last of the Greek comedians, is a period 
of about 250 years; and between these two poets, one hun- 
dred and four authors are enumerated,! who are all said to 
have written Comedies. The claims of some of these, how- 
ever, to the rank of comedians are very doubtful, and two 
who are contained in the list, Sophron and his son Xenarchus, 
were mimographers, and as such, were not only not comedians, 
but hardly dramatists at all, in the Greek sense of the word. 

It has been already mentioned that Greek Comedy did not 
attain toa distinct literary form until it became Athenian ; 
and that, in its Attic form, it presents itself in three succes- 
sive varieties—the Old, the Middle, and the New Comedy. 
The Sicilian Comedy, which, in some of its features, re- 
sembled the Middle rather than the Old Comedy, found its 
origin in the same causes as the latter, being immediately 
connected with the old farces of Megara and the rustic 
buffooneries which were common to the whole of Greece. 
The absence, indeed, of a distinct political reference deprived 
it of that ingredient which gave its greatest significance to 
the plays of Aristophanes and his principal Athenian con- 
temporaries during the first half of the Peloponnesian war, 
and on this account we cannot class the dramatic efforts of 
the Siceliotes with those of the Attic poets. But the Sicilian 
Comedy comes first in chronological order, and Aristotle 


1 By Clinton, F. H. 11. pp. xxxvi.—xlvii. 
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connects Crates with Epicharmus. Before therefore we 
speak of the Attic comedians, we must give some account of 
Epicharmus and his school. 


Errcuarmvs, the son of Helothales, whom Theocritus 
calls the inventor of Comedy,’ and who, according to 
Plato,? bore the same relation to Comedy that Homer did 
to Tragedy, was a native of Cos,? and went to Sicily with 
Cadmus, the son of Scythes, about the year B.c. 488. After 
residing a short time at the Sicilian Megara,* he was removed 
to Syracuse along with the other inhabitants of that town, 
when if was conquered by Gelo in B.c. 484. Diogenes 
Laertius states that Epicharmus was only three months old 
when he first went to Sicily ; but this is contradicted by his 
own statement, that the poet was one of the auditors of 
Pythagoras,> who died in B.c. 497, by the statement of 
Aristotle,® that he was long before Chionides and Magnes, 
and by the fact that he was a man of influence in the reign 
of Hiero, who died eighteen years after the date of Epichar- 
mus’ arrival in Sicily. Besides being a Pythagorean and 
a comic poet, he is said to have been a physician, as was 
also his brother. This has been considered an additional 
proof of his Coan origin.” He was ninety or ninety-seven 


, “A te dwva Adpios, xavhp, 6 TAY Kwmwdiay 
Etbpwv ’Erlxappos’ 
7 Baxxe, xdAkedv viv ayT GAabivod 
Tly @9 avédnkay, 
To) Supaxndooaus évlipyyra: TeAwpets Ta mdAeL, 
O?? avdpi moAlra, 
Swpdy yap eixe xpnudtwv, meuvapevor 
TeAeiy émixeipa 
TIOAAG yap motTay Cody Tots maioly eime Xphoima. 
MeydAa xdpis ait@. Epig. xvi. 
2 Theextet. p. 152 B: of &kpor THs Toijoews ExaTépas, Kwuwdias pev 
"Emixapuos. Tpaywdlas 5¢“Ounpos. 3 Diog. Laert. vim. 78. 
4 See Miiller, Dorians, 1. 8, § 5, note (q), and Iv. 7, § 2. 
5 Diog. u. s.; kal oftos Hrovoe TvOarydpov. 

6 ’ExeiOev [x SireAlas] yap hv Enixapuos 6 months, woAA@ mpdtepos 
dv Xiwvidov kal Mdyvyntos. Arist. Poet. 111. 5.—Chionides, on the 
authority of Suidas and Eudocia, began to exhibit B.c. 487: Aristotle’s 
expression, oAA@ mpéTepos dv Xiwvidov, would therefore almost induce 
us to carry back the date of Epicharmus’ first Comedy still higher than 
B.C. 500, 7 Miiller, Dor. tv. 7, § 2. 
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years old when he died.t. The Comedies of Epicharmus? 
were partly parodies of mythological subjects, and as such 
not very different from the dialogue of the satyrical drama ; 
partly political, and in this respect may have furnished a 
model for the dialogue of the old Athenian Comedy. He must 
have made some advance towards the Comedy of Character, 
if it be true that the Menechmi of Plautus was founded upon 
one of his plays,? and Miller has therefore well remarked,* 
that although “the Sicilian Comedy in its artistic develop- 
ment preceded the Attic by about a generation, yet the 
transition to the middle Attic Comedy, as it is called, is 
easier from Epicharmus than from Aristophanes, who appears 
very unlike himself in the play which tends towards the 
form of the Middle Comedy.” tis not stated expressly that 
he had choruses in his Comedies ; it seems, however, probable 
from the title of one of them (the Kwpacrai) that he had.® 
His style was not less varied than his subjects ; for while, on 
the one hand, he indulged in the wildest buffoonery, he was 
fond, on the other hand, of making his characters discourse . 
most philosophically on all topics, and we may discern in 
many of his remaining lines that moral and gnomic element 
-which contributed so much to the formation of the dialogue 
in the Attic Tragedy.° Aristotle charges him with using 
false antithesis,’ the effect perhaps of his acquaintance with 
the forced and artificial rhetoric of the Sicilians. The titles 
of thirty-five of his Comedies are known.® 

1 Diog. Laert. (v1. 78) gives the former number; Lucian (Macrob, 
xxv.) the latter. 

2 On the nature of the Comedy of Epicharmus, see Miiller, Dor. rv. 7, 
§§ 2, 3,4; Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. pp. 44 [56 new ed.] sqq. 

3 Prolog. Menxchm. 12. 

4 Hist. Lit. Gr. u. p. 46 [59 new ed.]. 5 See above, p. 77. 
See the passages in Clinton, I’, H. 11. p. xxxvi. note (g). 

7 Rhetoric, 111. 9. 

8 These titles are as follows: 

I. *AAkuév, 2. *Auvkos, 3. "ATaAdvrat, 4. Bakxat, 5. Bovowpis, 6. Ta 
kat @ddacca, 7. Ardyvoot, 8. "EAmls } TlAovros, 9. “HBas duos, 
10. ‘HpakAjjs Tlapdpopos, 11. KixAwW, 12. Kouacral  “Hoaioros, 
13. Méyapis, 14. Movoa, 15. NidBns yduos, 16. “Odvoceds adtdomodos, 
17. *Odvoceds vavaryds, 18, Mpoundeds Mupkaevs, 19. Seipives, 20. Sxlpwr, 
21. Splyt, 22. Tp@es, 23. dironrHTns, 24. "Aypwotivo, 25. “Aprayal, 
26, AidiAos, 27. ‘Eoptrh, 28. @ewpol, 29. Adyos ) Aoyikh, 30. Naoo, 
31. Opta, 32. MepiaAdos, 33. Mépoa, 34. Widwv, 35. Xdtpar. See 


a 
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Although Epicharmus is mentioned as the inventor of 
Comedy, it is probable that Puormts,! or Phormus,’ pre- 
ceded him by a few Olympiads; for he was the tutor to the 
children of Gelon, Hiero’s predecessor. He is supposed 
to have been the same with the Phormis of Mznalus, who 
distinguished himself in the service of Gelo and Hiero 
in a military capacity. From the titles of his plays it is 
presumed that they were mythological parodies.* He is said 
to have been the first to cover the stage with purple skins.® 


Dinotocuvs, according to Suidas the son, according to 
others the scholar of Epicharmus, flourished about B.c. 487, 
He was a native of Syracuse or Agrigentum: probably he 
was born at the latter place, and represented at Syracuse. 
/élian says he contended with Epicharmus.° 


While the Doric Comedy was rapidly advancing to per- 
fection in Sicily, a comic drama, originally perhaps of much 
the same kind, sprang up in Attica. This was the old 
Comedy, which was represented by a list of forty poets, and 
some three hundred plays, including in the calculation the 
great name of Aristophanes. Reserving him and his works 
for a separate chapter, we shall here enumerate the leading 
poets of the old Comedy, who were his predecessors or 
contemporaries. 


CutonipEs, who is called the first writer of the old Athe- 
nian Comedy, was a contemporary of the Sicilian comedians,? 
T judge from the three titles which have come down to 
us—the “Hpwes, Il¢poa: 7 “Acovpioi, and the Irwyoi, we 


Fabricius, 1. p. 300, Harles, where, however, there are some repetitions 
of names. 

SVAristot. Poet. tl. 5; V. 5. 

2 Athenzus, XIV. 652 4; Suidas édpyos. 

5 Pausan. V. 27,1. Bentley thinks he is the same with the poet: 
not so Miller, Dor. rv. 7, § 2, note (g). 
_ 4 Three of them were called ’Kepaios, "AAkudves, and *IAlou mépOnots. 

§ Suid. Comp. Aristot. Ethic. Iv. 2, 20. OCouat, iA. Vi. 5 Yr. 

7 Suidas, s. v. Xiwvldns, says that he was the mpwraywvicris tis 
apxalas kwupdias, and that he exhibited eight years before the Persian 
war, i.e. in B.c. 488. Aristotle, therefore, or rather, his interpolater 
(Poet. 11. 5), must be misinformed when he says that Epicharmus 
flourished long before Chionides and Magnes, 
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should conclude that his Comedies had a political reference, 
and were full of personal satire; and, from an allusion in ~ 
Vitruvius, we may infer that they were gnomic like those 
of Epicharmus. The same appears to have been the 
character of the Comedies of his countryman and contem- 
porary Magnes, from whom Aristophanes borrowed the 
titles of two of his plays, the Barpayor and”Opw6es, and perhaps 
the form of all of them. Magnes gained many victories in 
his younger days ; but when he was old, says Aristophanes,” 
he was cast aside, merely because the edge of his satire was 
blunted. 


Of EcpHANTIDES we know little more than that for some 
doubtful reason be was called Kazvios,? and that he was 
one of the oldest and most celebrated of the early comedians. 
We have the title of only one of his plays, the Sarvpou.* 
The IIvpavvos, mentioned as a play of “Eudarys, has been as- 
signed to him; but the true reading is probably “Avripavys.° 


Cratinus, the son of Callimedes, was born at Athens, 
B.c. 519.° It is stated that he succeeded Magnes ; he must, 
therefore, have commenced his dramatic career late in life.? 
We do not know the date of any of his Comedies earlier 
than the *ApxiAoyou: and since allusion was made in that 
Comedy to the death of Cimon (B.c. 449), it must have been 
represented after that event. By a decree prohibiting 
Comedy, which was passed in the year 3.c. 440, and was 
not repealed till the year B.o. 436, he was prevented from 


1 “ Heec ita esse plures philosophi dixerunt, non minus etiam poete, 
qui antiquas comeedias Greece scripserunt, et easdem sententias ver- 
sibus in scena pronuntiaverunt, EKucrates, Chionides, Aristophanes,” &c. 
Vitruv. Preef. in lib. vi. 

2 Hquit. 520: 

TodTo ev eidws Arabe Md-yyns dua Tats moAais Kariovoaus, 
°Os mAcioTa xopav Tov avTIMdAwy vikns EoTNTE TpdTaLa, 
Ildoas & ipiv pwras felis, kal WdAdAwv, Kal mrepuylCwy, 

Kal Avdi€wy, cal Wynvifwy, nal Bawrdpevos Batpaxetois, 

Ovk éeéfpkecev’ GAAG TEAEUT@Y el yhpws, ov yap ed’ HBns, 
"E&eBAHOn mpeoBitns dv, Ott TOD oKemTTEW GmEeAC/GOn. 518. 

3 Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. I. p. 36. 

4 Athen. I, p. 96 ©. 5 Meineke, 1. c. p. 37. 

6 He died in B.c. 422, at the age of ninety-seven. Lucian, Macrob. 
ce.xxy. 7 See Clinton, F. H.u.p.49. * See Plutarch, Cimon, c. x. 
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producing any Comedies or plays in that interval. After 
the repeal of this decree in B.o. 436, Cratinus gained three 
comic victories. In B.c. 425 he was second with the 
Xepaouevor, Aristophanes being first with the “Ayapvjs, 
and Eupolis third with the Novunvia.? In B.c, 424 he 
gained the second prize with the Sarvpa, Aristophanes being 
first with the ‘Imz7s, and Aristomenes third with the “YAoddpor 
or “Ododuppoi.2 In B.c, 423 Cratinus gained the first 
prize with the MWvrivy : Ameipsias was second with the Kévwos, 
and Aristophanes third with the NedéAu.* The old poet 
died the year after this victory. The names of forty of his 
Comedies are known.® He appears to have been an exceed- 
ingly bold satirist,’ and was so popular that his choruses 
were sung at every banquet by the comus of revellers. The 
model for his iambic style was doubtless Archilochus,? whom 
he regarded as a type of his own profession, and whom 
he multiplied as he might have done any other ideal, in 
the chorus of one of his plays (the *“ApyxiAoxyor). To his 
audacious frankness even Aristophanes appeared to be in- 

fected with the mincing rhetoric of Euripides.1° There is 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 67. 

2 Argum. Acharn. 3 Argum. Equit. * Argum. Nub. 

5 Lucian, Macrob. xxv.; Proleg. Kiist. p, xxix. 

6 Fabric. 1. p. 431, Harles, 

7 Comp. Horat. 1. Serm. iv. 1 sqq. with Persius, 1, 123. 

8 Aristoph. Hquit. 526 sqq. 

Eita Kpativov peuynmevos, ds TOAAG fevoas mor’ éralvw 

Alia Tov apedadv Tediwy Esper, Kal THs oTdoEws Tapacipwy 
"Epdper Tas Spds Kal Tas wAaTavovs Kal Tovs exOpods mpobeAdpmyous’ 
7A oat 8 ovK hy ev cvurocly many AQPOI SYKOTIEAIAE, 

Kat TEKTONES EYTIAAAMON YMNON: ottws jHvOnoev éxeivos. 
Nuv) & dpmets avtdy épaGvtes mapadnpovyT ovK €AEEiTE, 

*Exmimrovoay Tav HAEKTpwy, Kal Tod TédvoU OvK eT evdyToS, 

Tav 0 apuovidy Siaxackovody: &AAG yépwv av mepreppen, 
“Qomep Kévvas, orépavov mev exwv avov, Sipe: 8 amrodwdrds, 
“Ov xpiv 51a Tas mpotépas vinas ive ev TH Tpuravele, 

Kal uh Anpeiv, GAAG Oedobar Armapdby mapa TPG Atovicoy, 
Comp. Buttm. Mythol. 11. 345 foll. 
_* His fragments abound in direct imitations of the great iambo- 
grapher. See Cratin. Archiloch. Fr. vi. tx.; Pytine, Fr. x1. &e. The 
verb ovyxepavydw in Pyt. Fr. vit. is Archilochian ; see above, p. 30, 

10’ He asks this question of his rival (Fragm. Incert. civ.): 

Ti 5€ od; Koss tis Eporto Deaths, 
‘LrovenToAdyos, yvomdioKtns, edpimdapiotopari (wy, [To 
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reason to believe that Cratinus, in imitation of Sophocles, 
increased the number of comic actors to three.t Of his 
private character we know nothing, save that he was a great 
tippler, and recommended the use of wine both by precept 
and by example.’ 


CRATES is said to have been originally an actor in the 
plays of Cratinus ;? he could not, however, have followed this 
profession very long, for we learn from Eusebius that he was 
well known as a comedian in B.c. 450, which was not long 
after Cratinus, if he could be called in any sense the 
successor of Magnes, began to exhibit. He was the first 
comedian at Athens who departed from the satyrical form 
of Comedy, and formed his plots from general stories.* 
The names of twenty-six of his Comedies are known.5 
Aristophanes speaks in the highest terms of bis wit and 
ingenuity. His brother Epintyous was an epic poet aad 
comedian." 


PHERECRATES is mentioned as an imitator or rival of. 
Crates, whose actor he is said to have been; and an ad- 
mirable emendation of the corrupt passage, which is our 
chief account of him, assigns his first victory to the archon- 
ship of Theodorus, B.c. 438. Although the same authority 


To which Aristophanes answers (Fragm. ccoxcvit.): 
XpGuat yap ad’tovd Tov orduatos TH aTpoyyvAg, 
Tovs vols & adyopatovs hrrov 7) Keivos Tod, 
1 Anon. de Com. p. xxxii. Comp. Meineke, Quastiones Scenice, 
I, p. 19. 
, Comp. Horat. 1. Epist. xrx. 1; Aristoph. Paz, 687 (700) and 
Schol.; Meineke, Fragm. Com. vol. 1. p. 119. 
3 Schol. Aristoph. Hquit. (p. 567, Dindorf). 
4 Téy 5¢°AOhvnow Kpdrns mpatos hptev apeuevos THs iauBixjs idéas, 
xaddrov mroretv Adyous } wvOous. Aristot. Poet. Iv. 7. 
5 Fabricius, If. p. 429, Harles, 
6 Aristoph. Equit. 537: 
Kpdrns 
“Os dmrd ouixpas Samdyns Sues apioriCwr, am “meumev 
"Amd kpauBoTarov orduaros maTTwy aoTeTaTas emivolas. 
7 Suid. Kpdrns. 
8 Anon. de Com. p. Xxix.: Pepexpdrns *A@nvaios vik em) Oedrpor 
(1. éx) @codepou Dobree) yevduevos 6 5¢ (om. 6 Dobr.) droxpit7s eChawke 
KodtnT a, 
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says that he abstained from personal vituperation,! the 
fragments of his plays show that he attacked Alcibiades, the 
‘tragic poet Melanthius, Polytion, and others. He was 
distinguished by the elegance of his style, and is called 
*Arrixwratos.” Perhaps his name is most familiar to scholars 
as the inventor of the Pherecratean metre, which he calls 
a contracted anapestic verse? and which he probably 
formed by omitting the first two times in the parcemiac.* 
We have the names of between 15 and 20 of his Comedies. 


Purynicuvts, the comic poet, who must be carefully distin- 
guished from the tragedian of the same name, exhibited first 
in the year B.c. 435. He was attacked as a plagiarist in the 
Popyodpdpa: of Hermippus, which was written before the death 
of Sitalces, i.e. before B.c. 424.6 In.c. 414 when Ameipsias 
was first with the Kwyaorai, and Aristophanes second with 
the "OpviOes, Phrynichus was third with the Movérpomos.? In 
B.c. 405 Philonides was first with the Barpayou of Aristo- 
phanes, Phrynichus second with the Motco:, and Plato third 
with the KAcopay.2 He 1s ridiculed by Aristophanes in the 
Barpaxou for his custom of introducing grumbling slaves on 
the stage.® The names of ten of his pieces are known to us.!° 


1 rod mev Aoidopeiy aréaorn. 
? Athen. vi. p. 268 ©; Suid. s. v. "A@yvaia; Phrynichus Sophist. ap. 
Steph. Byz. 8. v.’A@jva, p. 34, Meineke. 
3 Ap. Hephxst. x. 5; Xv. 15; Schol. Ar. Nub. 564: 
&vdpes mpdoaoxete Tov vouv 
éfeuvpnuatt Kae 
oupmTvKTos avatalorols. 
* As the paromiac is itself catalectic, the omission of a syllable at 
the beginning makes it cdumruxros, t. e. “folded in at both ends.” 
5 Suid. Spiv.—-édidate 7d mp@tov em) wor’ OAvumiddos. Clinton would 
read 1’. 
6 Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 67. 7 Arg. Av. 8 Arg. Ran. 
* Aristoph. Ran. 12 sqq. 
Earfias. rl d7r’ eer we Tata Ta oKedy Hépery, 
elmep moihow pndtey @vrep bpbvixos 
elwOe morety, kad Avuis, K ’Apeuvias, 
oKedn pepovia ExdoToT ev Kwuwdla- 
Aidyucos. mi) viv moihons’ as eye Oedmevos, 
étay Tt TOUTwY THY copicudTar Bw, 
wAciv } ’viavtTg mpeaBvTepos awépxomuat. 
10 Fabricius, 11. p. 483, Harles. 
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Of Hrrmirrvs, the son of Lysis, we know nothing save 
that he was opposed to Pericles,! and on one occasion 
prosecuted Aspasia for impiety.2 His brother Myrrinus 
was also a comedian.® 


Evpouis was not much older than Aristophanes. It is 
stated by Suidas that he was seventeen years old when he 
began to exhibit; and if we may conclude from another 
statement,* that he produced his first Comedy in the 
archonship of Apollodorus, he must have been born about 
the year B.c. 446.5 The success of his Comedy, called 
Novpynviat in B.C. 425, has been already mentioned. Two 
of his Comedies, the Mapixas and the KéAaxes, appeared in B.C. 
421. The Atrddvos came out in the following year, when 
perhaps he wrote the “Aorpdrevrox also, for that play appears 
to have preceded the Hipyvy of Aristophanes, which was 
acted in B.c. 419.6 According to one account he was thrown 
overboard by Alcibiades on his way to Sicily in B.c. 415, in 
consequence of some invectives against that celebrated man, ~ 
which he had introduced into one of his Comedies. This 
story is improbable in itself; and it is, besides, refuted by 
two circumstances: Hratosthenes adduced some Comedies 
which he had written after the year B.c. 415,’ and Pausanias 
tells us that his tomb was on the banks of the Asopus in 
the territory of the Sicyonians.2 According to another 
account, he fell in a sea-fight in the Hellespont; and gina 
is said to have been the place of his burial. ‘The titles of 
twenty-four of his Comedies have been preserved.? Eupolis 


1 See the Anapests in Plutarch, Pericles, xxx1m. 

? Plutarch, Pericles, cxxxi. cxxxu. This was about the year 
B.C. 432. 3 Suid. Mupriaos. 

4 Prolegom. Aristoph. p. XxXix. 5 Clinton, #. H. 1. p. 63. 

6 See Clinton, under these years. Autolycus was a sort of Agathon; 
like Agathon he obtained a victory at the public games, and is the hero 
of a symposium (Athen. v. 187 F, 217 D, and Xenoph. Symposium); 
and, like Agathon, he was courted for his personal attractions. Athen. 

. 188 A, 
r 7 “Quis enim non dixit, EvmoAwy, tov Ths apxalas, ab Alcibiade, navi- 
gante in Siciliam, dejectum esse in mare? MRedarguit Eratosthenes. 
Adfert enim, quas ille post id tempus fabulas docuerit.”—Cicero ad 
Att. VI. I. 
8 Pausan. Il. 7, 3. ® Fabricius, U1. p. 445, Harles. 
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was very personal and scurrilous, and almost every one of 
his plays seems to have been written to caricature and 
lampoon some obnoxious individual. The Mapixds was a 
professed attack upon the demagogue Hyperbolus;! in the 
AiroAvxos heridiculed the handsome pancratiast of that name? 
in the "Aorparevrot, which was probably a pasquinade, directed 
against the useless and cowardly citizens of Athens, Me- 
lanthius was denounced as an epicure ;* the Bazrai dealt 
very hardly with Alcibiades ;* and in the Ad«wves he inveighed 
against Cimon, both in his public and private character, 
because that statesman was thought to incline’ too much to 
the Spartans, and showed in every action a desire to counter- 
act the democratical principle, which was at work in the 
Athenian constitution.’ Aristophanes, too, seems to have 
been on bad terms with Eupolis, whom he charges with 
having pillaged the materials for his Mapuxas from the ‘Immjs,® 
and with making scurrilous jokes on his premature baldness.* 


1 Schol. Nub. 591: ed:dax6y kal ‘YrepBdorov peta Toy KAéwvos 
Otvarov. See also the passage from the ‘Immjs quoted below. 

2 Athen. v. 216, where Eupolis is said to have brought out this piece 
under the name of Demostratus, probably the same as Demopceetus, a 
comic poet mentioned by Suidas, v. xa@pat. There were two editions 
of the Autolycus. 3 Schol. Aristoph. Paz, 808. 

4 Themist. p. 110 B. ‘The words of Juvenal, 11. 91, if they refer to 
this Comedy, would imply that the obscene rites of Cotytto were the 
objects of his censure— 

‘* Talia secreté coluerunt orgia taeda 
Cecropiam soliti Baptx lassare Cotytto.” 
On the Cotyttia and the Baptz, see Butimann, Mythol. 11. p. 159 sqq. 
and Meineke, Hist. Crit. p. 119 sqq. 

5 Plutarch, Cim. xv. With regard to the name of the Comedy, we may 
remark, that Cimon had called his son Lacedzemonius (see Thucyd: r. 
45), and that the name of the son was often an epithet of the father. 
Miiller, Dor. 1. 3, § 10, note (f). 

° Oita & &s mat rapedwKey AaBhy “YrépBoros, 

Tovtoy SelAaov KoAeTpao’ Gel Kad THY unTépa. 

Evmods péev Toy Mapikay mpetic Toy TapelAKvoey 

"ExoTpéwas Tovs jueTépous ‘Imméas Kakds Kakas, 

TIpooGels avT@ ypaiv weOvonv, Tov Kdpdaxos elvex’, hv 

Spivixos mada Terolnx’, hv Td KfjTos Hobiev, Nubes, 551 sqq. 
Eupolis, however, had reasons for recriminating, See Meineke, Hist. 
Crit. p. 101, and below, Section II, 

7 See the Schol. on Nub. 532: 


ovd EcxwwWe ToVs padaxpous, 


o 2 
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Eupolis appears to have been a warm admirer of Pericles as 
a statesman and as a man,! as it was reasonable that such 
a Comedian should be, if it is true that he owed his unre- 
strained licence of speech to the patronage of that celebrated 
minister. We may form an idea of the style of Eupolis from 
the Horsemen and Frogs of Aristophanes, which had many 
points in common with the Maricas and Demi of this poet. 
For as in the Maricas Hyperbolus, so in the Horsemen 
Cleon is represented as an intriguing and influential slave 
of the people, and in both Comedies the worthy Nicias 
appears as an undervalued and superseded domestic. As in 
the Frogs of Aristophanes, Bacchus visits the lower world 
to seek out and restore to Athens one of the older and 
better Tragedians, so in the Demt of Eupolis, Myronides is 
made to bring back Solon, Miltiades, and Pericles, to their 
unworthy and degenerate countrymen. 

Other writers of the Old Comedy are mentioned as the 
predecessors or contemporaries of Aristophanes; but we 


know little more of them than their names; though it is 


probable that inany of them (for instance, AMEIPSIAS, who 
twice conquered Aristophanes) were (at least in the 
opinion of their contemporaries) by no means deficient in 
merit. 

Of those poets of the Old Comedy, who survived the full 
vigour of Athenian democracy and lived till the period of 
transition to the Middle Comedy, the most eminent were 
Prato, THEOPOMPUS, and STRATTIS. 


Prato, commonly known as 6 kwuuxés, to distinguish him 
from his great namesake the philosopher, first exhibited in B.c. 
427, and as he alluded in one of his plays to the appoint- 


1 Eupolis, Anois. 
Kpariotos ovTos eyeveT avOpamay A€yewy. 
‘Ordre mapéAol, Gomep ayabol Spoujs, 
"Ek Séxa wod@y Hper A€ywv Tovs pyTopas. 
B. Taxdy Aéyers pev, mpds 5€ 7 avTov TS TaXEL 
Tle:0é Tis emenadOilev emt rots xelAcow" 
Otrws exjret, kad udvos TY pnTtépwv 
Td Kévrpoy éyKaTéAeume TOls Akpowmevols. 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. p. 794, Dindorf. See Meineke, Fragm. 11. 458. 
? Cyril. ad Julian. 1. p. 13 B. 
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ment of Agyrrhius as general of the army at Lesbos,! he 
must have been flourishing in B.c. 389. In his Peisander he 
described himself as having laboured for others, like an 
Arcadian mercenary.” And this has been interpreted as 
indicating his poverty. It may, however, simply mean 
that Plato did not at first represent under his own name; 
but, like Aristophanes and Ameipsias, published his dramas 
anonymously, until in the parabasis to the Peisander he 
thought it expedient to assert his literary claims.* There 
seems to be little doubt that Plato was one of the most 
distinguished of the contemporaries of Aristophanes. His 
style is described as “ brilliant.” Though he inclined to 
the type of Middle Comedy in his later years, his earlier 
plays were full of political satire, and Dio Chrysostom 
mentions him, along with Aristophanes and Cratinus, as a 
specimen of the abusive personalities to which the Athe- 
nians were willing to listen.’ His attacks were directed 
against demagogues like Cleon, Hyperbolus, Cleophon, Pei- 
sander, and Agyrrhius, against the general Leagrus, and the 
rhetoricians Cephalus and Archinus. And, like Eupolis, 
he ventured to ridicule Aristophanes himseif.’ He left 
twenty-eight Comedies,® some of which bore the names of 
the persons against whom they were directed.° 


THropomepvs, the son of Theodectes, Theodorus, or 
Tisamenus, is said to have been a contemporary of Aristo- 
phanes, but, if we may judge from the titles of twenty of 


1 Plutarch, Pree. resp. ger. p. 801 B. For Agyrrhius and his 
appointment see Xen. Hell. 1v. 8, 31; Diod. Sic. x1v. 99. Cf. Schol. 
Hic. les. 102. 

2 Suidas, s. v. Apkddas piwovmevor. 

5 Suidas says 5:4 weviav "Apkddas wipetobar pn, but there is nothing 
to show that this was the assertion of Plato himself. 

' 4 Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. p. 162. 
+ 5 Bekker, Anecd. p. 1461: 6 7d xapakr7pa Aaumpétaros. Cf. Suidas, 
8. V. TAdrwr. 6 Orat. xxxul. p. 4, Reiske, 

7 Schol. Plat. p. 331, Bekker: kwydetra: 5¢ bt: Td THs Eiphyns 
‘KoAocotKdy eéfpey %yarpa EvroAis AUTOAUKY, TAdtwy Nias. 

_ § Anon, de Com. p. xxxiv.; Bekker, Anecd. u.s. Suidas enumerates 
30, but two of these, the Adxwves and Maupud«véos, were merely two 
editions of the same play. 

® As the KAcopay, the ‘YrdpBodos and the Meloavdpos. 
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his plays, which have been preserved, his style must have 
been chiefly that of the Middle Comedy. 


Srrartis, who began to exhibit about B.c. 412, and 
wrote about twenty plays, two of which, the Medea and 
Phenisse, derived their titles and probably their subjects | 
from tragedies by Euripides, is chiefly interesting from 
the fact that he entertained a warm admiration for the 
tragi-comedies of that poet, especially the Orestes which he 
called dpapa deEusrarov,' a circumstance which tends to con- . 
firm our belief that Euripides exercised a paramount influence 
over the later writers of Attic Comedy. 


Besides the fifteen names which we have mentioned, the 
following poets are assigned to the Old Comedy. 


1. TELECLEIDEs, a contemporary and opponent of 
Pericles. 
2. PHILONIDES, a friend and coadjutor of Aristophanes. 


3. ARCHIPPUS, who gained the prize in B.c. 415, and } 
was chiefly celebrated for a play called the Fishes in which 
he ridiculed the fish-dinners of Athens. 


4, ARISTOMENES, who competed with Aristophanes in 
B.0. 424 and 392. 


5. CaLLiIas, a younger contemporary of Cratinus. 


6. Lystppus, who won the prize in B.c. 435, and whose 
play called the Bacche gained some reputation. 


7. Levcoy, who competed with Aristophanes and 
Hupolis in B.c. 422 and 421.” 


8. MxrracEnezs, who is known by the names of some five 
or six Comedies, and seems to have enjoyed a considerable 
reputation. 


9. AnisTacoRas, who edited the Atpa: of Metagenes 
ee the new title Mappéxvdos, to which Aristophanes 
alludes. 


1 Schol. Eurip. Orest. 278. * Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. p. 217. 
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10. ARISTONYMUS, a contemporary of Aristophanes, 
best known by his play called The Shivering Sun, (“HAtos 
pryov). 

11. Atcaus, a writer of mythological Comedies. 


12. Euntcus (or Ainicts), whose Comedies Anteia or 
Antheia and The Cities are attributed to other writers. 


13. CANTHARUS, a contemporary of Plato the Comedian, 
to whom one of his plays is attributed. 


14, Diocuzs of Phlius, of the same age as Cantharus. 


15. Nicocuarrs, son of Philonides, wrote mythical 
Comedies, and belonged to the Middle Comedy as well as 
to the Old. 


16. NicopHon, a younger contemporary of Aristophanes, 
but a poet of the mythical school. 


17. PHILyLuIvs,’ a careless poet, inclining to the style 
of the Middle Comedy. 


18. PoLyzEvs, a poet of mythical Comedy. 


19. SANNYRION, a contemporary of the later poets of 
the Old Comedy, by whom he is ridiculed. 


20. APOLLOPHANES, a contemporary of Strattis. 

21. Eritycvus, author of the Coraliscus. 

22. EuTuycuss, author of the Profligates and Atalanta. 
23. Dumerrivs, wrote after the Peloponnesian war. 


24. Cepuisoporus, author of the Amazons, Anitilais, 
Trophonius and the Hog. 


25. Autocratss, author of the Tympaniste. 


1 Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. pp. 250, 260. 

2 Philyllius is said to have been the first to introduce torches on the 
stage (Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1195); and it is remarkable that he used 
the word avaAgdBnros as a synonym for audOynTos ypayudtwy (Anti- 
atticista, p. 83). 
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CHAPTER II. 
SECTION ILI. 


ARISTOPHANES, 


Te suys, moyennant ung peu de Pantagruelisme (vous entendez que c’est 
certaine guayeté desperit conficte en mepriz des choses fortuites) sain 
et degourt ; prest a boyre, st voulez. RaBeELaIs. 


Or the works of the other comedians we possess only 
detached fragments ; but eleven of the plays of AkIsTroPHANES 
have come down to us complete. This alone would incline us 
to wish for a fuller account of the writer, even though the 
intrinsic value of his remaining Comedies were not so great 
as it really is. Unfortunately, however, we know much 
less about Aristophanes than about any of his distinguished 
contemporaries, and the materials for his biography are so 
scanty and of so little credit, that we willingly turn from 
them to his works, in which we see a living picture of the 
man and his times. ‘The following are the few particulars 
which are known regarding his personal history.1 His 
father’s name was Philippus,’ not Philippides, as has been 
inferred from the inscription on a bust supposed to represent 
him.® Of the rank and station of his father we know 
nothing ; it is presumed, however, from his own silence, 
and that of his enemies, that it was respectable. More 


1 The reader will find a full and accurate discussion of all questions 
relating to the life of Aristophanes down to the representation of the 
Clouds in Ranke’s Commentatio de Aristophanis Vitd, prefixed to 
Thiersch’s edition of the Plutus. See also Bergk in Meineke’s Fragm. 
Il. pp. 893—940. 

2 This is stated by all the authorities of his life—namely, his 
anonymous biographer, the writer on Comedy in the Greek prole- 
gomena to Aristophanes, the Scholiast on Plato, and Thomas Magister. 

3 The inscription is ’"Apioropdyns SiArrmidov. That this statue is 
not genuine is now generally agreed. See Winckelmann, 1. p. 114. 
The fact that his son’s name was Philippus is an evidence that it was 
also the grandfather’s name. Ranke, clxxxiv. 
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than one country claims the honour of being his birthplace. 
The anonymous writer on Comedy says merely that he was 
an Athenian; the author of his life, and Thomas Magister 
add that he was of the Cydathenzan Deme, and Pandionid 
Tribe. Suidas tells us, that some said he was from Lindus 
m Rhodes, or from Camirus; that others called him an 
Egyptian,’ and others an Atginetan. All this confusion 
seems to have arisen from the fact, that Cleon, in revenge 
for some of the invectives with which Aristophanes had 
assailed him, brought an action against the poet with a-view \ 


~~ @ 
* . ~ 


to deprive him of his civic rights (Zevias ypapy). Now the®s 


defence, which Aristophanes is said to have set up on this 
occasion, shows the object of Cleon was to prove that he 
was not the son of his reputed father Philippus, but the 
offspring of an illicit intercourse between bis mother and 
some person who was not an Athenian citizen. Con- 
sequently his nominal parents are tacitly admitted to have 
been Athenian citizens, and, as Cleon failed to prove his 
illegitimacy, he must have been one likewise. That he 
was born at Athens cannot but be evident to every one who 
has read his Comedies. Would a mere resident alien have 
~~ laboured so strenuously for the good of his adopted country ? 
* Would one who was not a citizen by birth have ventured to 
laugh at all who did not belong to the old Athenian 
dparpiat 2? and how are we otherwise to account for the 
purely Athenian spirit, language, and tone which pervade 
every line that he wrote? It would not be difficult to 
explain why these different countries have been assigned as 
the birthplaces of Aristophanes. With regard to the 
statement that he was a Rhodian; he is very often con- 
founded with Antiphanes and Anaxandrides, the former of 
whom was, according to Dionysius, a Rhodian, and the 
latter, according to Suidas, was born at Camirus. The 
notion that he was an Aigyptian may very well have arisen 
from the many allusions which he makes to the people of 
that country, and their peculiar customs. With regard to 
the statement of Heliodorus that he was from Naucratis, 
it is possible that writer may be alluding to some com- 


1 Heliodorus rep) ’AkpowéAcws (apud Athen. vi. p. 229 E) says that 
he was of Naucratis in the Delta. 2 Ran. 418; Aves, 765. 
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mercial residence of his ancestors in that city, but his words 
do not imply that either Aristophanes or his parents were 
born there. His Aéginetan origin has been presumed 
from the passage in the Acharnians, in which his actor 
Callistratus (who was the nominal author of the play) 
alludes to his being one of the xAnpodxor, to whom that island 
had been assigned.t_ We have positive evidence that he was 
one of them, and the fact that these xAypodyo: were generally 
poor* would show that Callistratus is alluding to himself, 
and not to Aristophanes; and even if he were, this would be 
no proof, that Aristophanes was not a citizen, for all the 
kAnpodxo. continued to enjoy their civic rights? The 
remains of Aristophanes are sufficient to show that he had 
received a first-rate education. 'Thereis no positive evidence 
for the opinion,* that he was a pupil of Prodicus. The 
three passages in his remaining Comedies,’ in which he 
mentions that sophist, do not show the usual respect of a 
disciple for his master, and the coincidence in name, and 
probable similarity of subject, between the “Opa: of Aristo- 
phanes and The Choice of Hercules by Prodicus, are perhaps ~ 
a proof that the comedian parodied and ridiculed, rather 
than admired and imitated, the latter.® 

The literary career of Aristophanes naturally divides itself 
into three periods, defined by the corresponding changes of 

cial and political life at Athens. As Attic Comedy rose 
and fell with the democratic domination of the state, even 
the genius of its greatest representative could not control 
the outward influences to which he was exposed. The 
waning vigour of popular freedom necessarily affected the 
political character of Comedy, and deprived the parabasis 

1 Thucyd. m. 27; Diod. xm. 44. Callistratus was one of them, 
Aristophanes not. Schol. Acharn. 654, p. 801, Dind.: ovdels iordpnev 
as év Aiyivn Kéxrntal te "Apiotopdyns, GAN’ Eorke Ta’Ta wep) KaAdAr- 
otpdtov AéyecOu, ds KeKAnpovxnKey ev Aiylyn meTa Thy avdoracw 
Alywntav tmrd *A@nvaiwr. 

2 Bockh, Eeon. of Ath. Vol. 0. p. 172, note 521, Engl. Tr. 

3 Bockh, Ee. 1. p. 174. 

4 Of Riickert on Plat. Symp. pp. 280 sqq. 

5 Aves, 692; Nubes, 360; fr. Tragonist. No. 418, Dindorf. 

6 On the *ONpa of Aristophanes and Prodicus, see Welcker in the 
Rhein. Mus. for 1833, p. 576. He thinks that the connection between 
the*Qpa of these two authors is merely accidental, p. 592. 
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or address to the audience of its unconstrained liberty of 
speech. On the other hand, the fatal catastrophe of 
Syracuse, while it destroyed the flower of the citizens, so 
seriously diminished the resources of the state, that the 
dramatic entertainments could no longer be exhibited with 
the same lavish expenditure. From both causes, the chorus 


cue 


Birds, The secgnd period, which corresponds to the nea 


the political element and the chorus are both diminished | 
in prominence and importance. These are the Lysistrata, \3 ee 


empire, exhibits the genius of Aristophanes in its feeblest » 
fon, and has transmitted to us only two Comedies, the / 
Ecclesiazuse and the Plutus, in which the choral element is > 2 “ 
altogether insignificant, and the plots are derived from the ‘ 
ideal world rather than from the actualities of Athenian life, 
which furnished the materials for the Comedies of the first 
eriod. 

3 Aristophanes brought out his first Comedy, the Banqueters, 
(AwraAcis) in B.C. 427 :' and it is from the known date of 
this play that we must infer his birth-year. It is stated? 
that he was at this time little more than a boy (cyxeddov 
preipdxicxos). We are told, indeed,* that he was thirty 
years of age when the Clouds was acted. This would place 

his birth-year at B.c. 453, if the first edition, or at 452, if 


1 See the passages in Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 65. 

2 Schol. Ran. 504. Miiller thinks (Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 19, new ed.* 
that this statement is an exaggeration, and that Aristophanes was at 
least twenty-five in B.C. 427. 

3 Schol. Nub. p. 237, Dindorf. 
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the second edition of that play is referred to. But could a 
man born so early as B.C. 452 be called oyedov petpdxickos at 
the time of the great plague? We think he could not. 
If, then, these two authorities of the same kind contradict 
one another, which are we to adopt? Now there is no 
reason to doubt the first statement, that Aristophanes was 
very young at the time when his first Comedy appeared ; 
and there is reason to believe that the second statement is 
merely an inference drawn from a misinterpretation of a 
passage in the Clouds. We feel inclined, therefore, to 
reject the latter altogether, and take the former as the only 
means we have of approximating to the birth-year of 
Aristophanes, which if he was oxedov petpdxucxos or nearly 
seventeen in B.C. 427, must have been about the year 
B.C. 444. 

The Banqueters, which was acted in the name of Philo- 
nides,” was an exposition of the corruptions which had. 
crept into the Athenian system of education. A father was 
introduced with two sons, one of them educated in the 
old-fashioned way, the other brought up in all the new- 
fangled and pernicious refinements of sophistry; and by 
drawing a comparison between the two young men to the 
disadvantage of the latter, the poet hoped to attract the 
attention of his countrymen to the dangers and incon- 
veniences of the new system.* The second prize was awarded 
to Philonides, and the play was much admired.* InB.c. 426 
he brought out the Babylonians, and, in the following spring, 
the Acharnians, both under the name of his actor Callis- 
tratus.° The latter gained the first prize, the second and 
third being adjudged to Cratinus and Eupolis. The chorus 
of the Babylonians consisted of barbarian slayes employed in 


1 Unless we adopt Ranke’s conjecture with regard to the date of the 
second edition, which would make the two accounts nearly agree. See 
below, p. 184. 

2 Dindorf, fr. Aristoph. p. 527, Oxford edition. Ranke (p. eccxx) 
thinks it was Callistratus. If there is truth in the statement that he 
handed over to Callistratus his political dramas, and to Philonides 
those which related to private life, the Aa:raAe?s was probably trans- 
ferred to the latter. 

5 See Siivern, iiber die Wolken, PP. 26 foll. 

4 Schol. Nub. 529. 5 Clinton, F. H. under those years. 
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the mills :! this is all that we know of the plot of the piece. 
It appears to have been acted at the great Dionysia, and to 
have been an attack upon the demagogues; for Cleon, who 
was then (Pericles having recently died) at the head of 
affairs,” brought an cicayycAia before the senate against 
Callistratus, on the grounds that he had satirized the public 
functionaries in the presence of their allies, who were then 
at Athens to pay the tribute. This accusation has been 
confounded with the indictment of Sevia, brought by Cleon 
against Aristophanes himself. re, 

Jt does not appear that Cleon was successful in establish- 
ing his charge, for we find Callistratus again upon the stage 
the following year, when the Acharnians was performed at 
the Lenza. The object of this play, the earliest of the 
Comedies of Aristophanes which have come down to us 
entire, is to induce the Athenians, by holding before them 
the blessings of peace, and by ridiculing the braggadocios of 
the day, to entertain any favourable proposals which the 
Lacedemonians’ might make for putting an end to the 
disastrous war in which they were engaged; and while he 
ventured to utter the well-nigh forgotten word Peace, he 
boldly told his countrymen that they had sacrificed, without 


' 1 See Hesych. 8. vv. BaBvAGvi01.—Zapiov 6 Sjuos. And Suid. s. v. 
BaBvaAwvia Képuvos. 

2 Thucydides, writing of the year before the performance of The 
Babylonians, says (11. 36), that KAéwy was TO Shuw mapa word ev TH 
Tore TibaveTatos. 

3 Comp. Acharn. 355 foll.: 

Autés 7 éuautdy bmwd KAéwvos irabov 

"Eriotauar Sih THY mépvor Kwuwdiay. 

EioeAkvoas yap yw cis Td BovrAeuTHptoy 

- AréBadrrAe kab Yevd} KareyA@rTiCé pov, 

KakvxdoBdpe Kkimduvey Sot odrlyou mavy 

"ArwAduny moAuvomparyMovovmevos* 
with vv. 476 foll.: 

"Eya d& Adkw Sewd pev Sika dé 

Ov ydp me viv ye SiaBadret KAéewy ote 

Eévwyv mapdvrav Thy TéAW KaK@s rEya, 

Adrol yap éopmev obm) Anvaly 7 ayar, 

Kotmw tévor maperoww" 
and the Scholiasts. On the relations between Aristophanes and Cleon, 
and on the character of the latter, the student will find some striking 
remarks in Grote, Hist. Gr. Vol. v1. pp. 657 sqq. 
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any just or sufficient cause, the comforts which he painted to 
them in such vivid colours. 

Aristophanes, having conferred upon the nominal authors 
of his plays much, not only of reputation, but also of danger, 
now thought it right to appropriate to himself both the 
glory and the hazard of his undertaking, and in B.c. 424 
demanded a chorus in his own name. The Comedy, which 
he exhibited on this occasion, and in the composition of which 
Eupolis claimed a share, was the Horsemen; it was acted at 
the Lenza, and gained the first prize: Cratinus was second, 
and Aristomenes third.t The object of this play is to over- 
throw Cleon, who was then flushed with his undeserved 
success at. Sphacteria in the preceding year, and had excited 
the indignation of Aristophanes and all the Athenians who 
wished well to their country, by his constant opposition to 
the proposals of the Lacedemonians for an equitable 
arrangement of the terms of peace. The demagogue was 
considered at that time so formidabie an adversary, that no 
one could be found to make a mask to represent his features, 
so that Aristophanes, who personated him on the stage, was 
obliged to return to the old custom of smearing the face 
with wine-lees ;* and, as Cleon is represented in the play as 
a great drunkard, the substitute was probably adequate to 
the occasion. The Comedy is an allegorical caricature of the 
broadest kind, showing how the eminent generals and states- 
men, Nicias and Demosthenes, with the aid of the xadot 
kayaGoi among the citizens, delivered the Athenian John 
Bull from the clutches of the son of Clezenetus, and effected 
a marvellous change in the temper and external appearance 
of their doting master. This is expressed in a wonderfully 
ingenious manner. The instrument they use is one Agora- — 
critus, who is called a sausage-seller (4AAavromdéAys). Now © 
there lived, at this time, a celebrated sculptor of that name, — 
who, having made for the Athenians a most beautiful statue 


1 Argum. Eqq. The reference of this piece to the Lenza is sup- 
ported by the allusion in vy. 881—3, to the wintry weather, which 
prevailed in the month Lenzon, according to Hesiod. On the claims 
of Eupolis to a share in this Comedy, see Bernhardy, Grundriss, 1. p. 
973; and for the passage attributed to him, Meineke, Fragm. 1. 1, 
P. 577- 2 Schol. Egg. 230. See above, p. 80. 
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of Venus which they could not buy, transformed it into a 
representation of Nemesis, and sold it to the Khamnusians.' 
It is this Agoracritus, who, by a play upon the words 
é\Adooew and dAdGs, is called a transformation-monger in 
regard to the People: he changes the easy good-tempered 
old man into a punisher of the guilty—a laughing Venus 
into a frowning Nemesis ;—he metamorphoses the ill-clad 
unseemly Demus of the Pnyx into a lkeness of the beautiful 
Demus, the son of Pyrilampes the Rhamuusian, just as 
Agoracritus transferred to Khamnus a statue destined for 
Athens. It seems to have been in consequence of this 
attack that Cleon made the unsuccessful attempt (to which 
we have alréady alluded) to deprive Aristophanes of his civic 
rights. 

“The next recorded Comedy of Aristophanes is the Clouds, 
the most celebrated and perhaps the most elaborately finished, 
as it is certainly the most serious, of his remaining plays. 
When he first submitted it to the judges, the plays of 
Cratinus and Ameipsias, who were his competitors, were 
honoured with the first and second prizes. This was in the 
year B.C. 423 ; and it is probable that Aristophanes, indignant 
at his unexpected ill-success, withdrew the play, and 
did not bring it out till some years afterwards, when he 
added something to the parabasis, and perhaps made a few 
other alterations. The author of the argument and the | 
Scholiast refer the second edition to the year B.c. 422, | 
but it has been shown from the mention of the Maricas of 
Kupolis, and other internal evidences, that it could not 
have been acted till some years after the death of Cleon; 
and it is conjectured that it did not appear till after the 
exhibition of the Lysistrata in B.c. 411.2 It will not be 
expected that we should here enumerate the various opinions 
which have been entertained of the object of Aristophanes 
in writing this Comedy,’ or that we should enter upon a 


1 Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 4. 2 Ranke, chapters xxvut. and xu. 

3 We refer the reader who wishes to study this subject minutely and 
accurately to Hermann, Prafat. ad Nubes, xxxii—liv; Wolf’s Intro- 
duction to his German translation of the play; Reisig. Prefat. ad 
Nubes, viii—xxx, and his Essay in the Rheinisches Musewm for 1828, 
pp. 19m and 464; Mitchell’s and Welcker’s Introductions to their 


4a 
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new and detailed examination of the piece. We must, on 
the present occasion, be content with stating briefly and 
generally, what we conceive to have been the design of the 
poet. In the Wasps, which was written the year after the 
first ill-success of the Clouds, he calls this Comedy an 
attack upon the prevailing vices of the young men of his day.? 
Now, if we turn to the Clouds, we shall see that he not only 
does this, but also investigates the causes of the corrupt 
state of the Athenian youth; and this he asserts to have 
arisen from the changes introduced into the national edu- 
cation by the sophists, by the substitution of sophistical for 
rhapsodical instruction. ‘The hero of the piece is Socrates, 
who was, in the judgment of Aristophanes, a sophist to all 


‘intents and purposes. We donot think it necessary to deny 


that Socrates was a well-meaning man, and in many respects 
a good citizen; we are disposed to believe that he was, not 
because Plato and Xenophon have represented him as such 
(in their justification of his character, each of them is but 
iatpos GAAwy aitos eXxect Bptwv), but because Aristophanes . 
has brought no specific charges against him, as far as his 
intentions are concerned. But Socrates was an innovator 
in education; he approved, perhaps assisted in the corrup- 
tions which Euripides introduced into Tragedy ; he was the 
pupil and the friend of several of the sophists ; it was in his 
character of dialectician that he was courted by the am- 
bitious young men; he was the tutor of Alcibiades; his sin- 
gular manners and affected slovenliness had every appearance 
of quackery ; and, if we add, that he was the only_one of the. 
eminent sophists who was an Athenian-born, we shall not 


= appr ee = sen Te ae acinar eel 








Translations of Aristophanes; Ranke, Comment. chapters XLI.—XLIV. ; 
Siivern’s Essay; and Miiller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. pp. 33, new ed. sqq. 
Rotscher has given a general statement of some of these opinions in 
his Aristophanes und sein Zeitalter, pp. 294—391, which he follows up 
with his own not very intelligible view of the question. 
* ary.103 9 foll,': 
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t Aristophanes selected him ag the representative 
e class. The other two principal characters are a 
father and son. The latter is a general personification of the 
young profligates of the day, and only wants a little sophistical 
education to enable him to throw aside every moral restraint. 
His silly father supplies this defect, and is the first to suffer 
from the weapon which he has placed in his son’s hand. The 
name of the father, Strepsiades, shows that he is intended. 
as a representative of the class who advocated the change in 
education. It does not appear of whom his mask was a 
portrait. It is likely that the son, Pheidippides, came 
forward in the character of Alcibiades, who had the same 
love for horses, and bore a similar relation to Socrates :* at 
the same time, the prominent part which Alcibiades was 
beginning to take in public affairs, and the influence he 
possessed over the young men of his own age, pointed him 
out as their most adequate representative. With these \ 
actors, then, the Clouds was merely a general exhibition of 
the corrupt state of education at Athens, and of its causes ; 
it was a loudly uttered protest, on the part of Aristophanes, 
against the useless and pernicious speculations of the’ 
sophists,? and was intended to pave the mor for_the 


accusation which was many years afterwards brought against 
3 es as @ corrupte duth, whatever may have been 
its effect upon the verdict of the Dicasts at the trial. The 


Clouds appears to have been acted at the great Dionysia.* 
The Wasps was brought out in the name of Philonides, and 
performed at the Lenza, in B.c. 422. As the object of the 
Clouds was to attack the prevailing vices of the young men 
of the day, and to stigmatize the love of disputation, which 
was so prevalent at Athens, and which the sophists did so 
much to foster, so it was the intention of the Wasps to 
inveigh against a predominant fault of the old peevish 
Athenians, whose delight it was to spend their time in the 


1 Nub. 88, 434, 1455. ? Siivern, iiber die Wolken, p. 33. 
$ Siivern has conjectured very ingeniously, that the Adyos &d.kos 
wore a mask representing Thrasymachus, because his opponent ad- 
dresses him in v. 890, kaimep Opacds év, and in Vv. 915, Opacds ef 
modAov; and that the Adyos Sixaios was Aristophanes himself. Ueber 
. die Wolken, p. 12, note (3). * See Nubes, 311. 
P 
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law-courts, and to live on the judicial fees, which Pericles 
had established, and which Cleon was pledged to maintain. 
There are many points in which the Clouds and the Wasps 
supplement one another, and there is a unity of design 
between them, which cannot be mistaken. A father and 
his son are the principal characters in both. In the Wasps, 
the father Philocleon, who, as his name denotes, is warmly 
attached to Cleon, has surrendered the management of his 
affairs to his son Bdelycleon, indicated by his name as 
loathing and detesting that demagogue. The son regrets 
his father’s perverse fondness for judicial business, and weans 
him from it, partly by establishing a law-court at home, in 
which a dog is tried for stealing a cheese, with all the 
circumstances of a regular process in the dicasterion, and 
partly by leading him to indulge in a life of sensual enjoy- 
ment. And as Strepsiades in the Clouds has reason to regret 
the sophistical training which he procures for his dissipated 
son, So Bdelycleon in the Wasps repents of the consequences 


of the curative treatment to which he had subjected his father. . 


An eminent modern scholar has pronounced the Wasps one 
of the most perfect of the plays of Aristophanes,’ and the 
dramatic merits of the piece must have been of great in- 
trinsic value, for Racine was able to reproduce it with 
eminent success as a French Comedy adapted to the usages 
of his own time.” 

In the Peace, which was produced in B.c. 419, the poet 
returns to the subject of the Acharnians, and insists strongly 
upon the advantages which might be expected from a re- 
conciliation of the belligerents. The difference, however, 
between the two plays is very considerable, not only in 
dramatic merit, but in the nature of the wish for peace which 
they severally represent. The Acharnians has a strongly 
conceived dramatic unity, and a great variety of comic inci- 
dents, and it represents the wish for peace as not onl 
limited to Athens, but limited also to an individual Athenian, 
to whom the chorus of his own countrymen is violently op- 
posed. The Peace has really only one incident—-the journey 
to heaven of Trygeus, a new sort of Bellerophon, mounted 

1 ©, O- Miller, Hist. of Lit. of Gr. 1. p. 38, new ed. 
? Les Plaideurs, acted in 1668, 
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on a new sort of Pegasus, in the shape of a dung-beetle ; and 
the wish for peace is represented as common to all the Greek 
cities, whose countrymen join in the chorus, and assist the 
hero in pulling Peace from the pit into which she had been 
thrown by the Demon of War. After this rescue is ac- 
complished, the rest of the play is merely a series of cheerful 
sketches, which were doubtless very entertaining to the 
spectators, but do not afford much gratification to the 
modern reader, or furnish the best specimen of the genius of 
Aristophanes. 

In the year z.c. 414, Aristophanes produced two Come- 
dies; the Amphiaraus, which appeared at the Lenza, under 
the names of Philonides; and the Birds, which came out at 
the great Dionysia, under the name of Callistratus. The 
objects of these two plays appear to have been the same. The 
former was named after one of the seven chiefs who led the 
Argive army against Thebes, and was always foretelling the 
misfortunes which attended that expedition. In this he 
corresponded to Nicias, who in the same manner foretold 
the disastrous termination of the expedition which had sailed 
for Syracuse the year before; and Aristophanes no doubt 
took this opportunity of warning his countrymen against the 
dangers into which their compliance with the wishes of 
Alcibiades would lead them.!' The Birds, which is certainiy 
one of the most wonderful compositions im any language, was 
designed, we think, in ccnjunction with the Amphiaraus, to 
parody and ridicule the Euripidean Trilogy, which came out 
the year before.” The Athenians are represented as a set 
of gaping foolish birds, persuaded by the extravagant pro- 
mises of a couple of designing adventurers to set up a city 
in the clouds, and to declare war against the gods. In this 
caricature we easily recognise a ridicule of the extravagant 
schemes of universal rule which Alcibiades had formed, and 
which might well be called castle-building in the air; and 
the termination of the play, in which the chief adventurer is 

represented as making a supper off his subjects, points clearly 
to what the Athenians had to expect from the success of an 
ambitious plan, conceived by an uncompromising aspirant 
1 Siivern’s Essay on the Birds, p. 77, Engl. Tr. 
2 See above, p. 166. 
PZ 
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after sovran power. According to Siivern’s ingenious ex- 
planation of the play, the names of the two heroes of the 
piece, Peistheterus and Huelpides, whom we have elsewhere 
anglicised as Messrs. Agitator and Hopegood, point at once to 
the objects of this satirical delineation. The former isa com 
bination of the two great moving causes of the expedition to 
Syracuse, Gorgias, and Alcibiades :! the age of Master Agi 
tator, his eloquence, his being a stranger, and his sophistical 
harangues, may remind us of Gorgias, and Callistratus 
may have worn a mask which was a portrait of the Leontine 
ambassador; at the same time, the prominent part which 
Alcibiades took in the affair, and the notorious fact that he 
was the head of an extensive club (€ra:pia) at Athens, would 
point to him as also represented by Peistheterus;? and 
KEuelpides may have personified those confident citizens who, 
full of hope for the future (evéAmides),3 willingly undertook 
the expedition.‘ 

This allegorical interpretation of the Comedy will hardly 
bear the test of a critical examination ;> but there can be 
little doubt that it contains a great deal of truth, and the 
general reference of the Birds to the unfortunate Sicilian 
expedition may be regarded as more or less an admitted fact. 

In the Comedies, which have been considered up to this 
point, the genius of Aristophanes appears under all the ad- 
vantages which it was certain to derive from the support ofa 
vigorous democracy, and from the unimpaired opulence and 
prosperity of Athens. But the Sicilian expedition, which 
the Birds had taken for its theme, came to a disastrous 
issue in B.0. 413, and speedily produced its effect both on 
the democratic government and on the political power of the 
great Attic republic. Here we commence the second period 
in the literary history of Aristophanes, when his poetical 


1 Siivern, pp. 31 fol. Engl. Tr. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 13: comp. Géller’s notes upon Il. 82; Vm. 54; and 
Arnold’s Thucyd, Vol. 111. p. 414. 

3 Thueyd. vi. 24: evéAmdes dvTes cwOHoETOa. 

4 In addition to Siivern’s Essay, we must refer the curious reader to 
Droysen’s Essay on the Birds, in the Rhein. Mus. for 1835, pp. 161 fol. 

’ The theory of Siivern is combated by Mr. W. G. Ciark, formerly 
Pubiic Orator at Cambridge, in a very able paper which appeared in 
the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1. pp. I—20. 
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powers were unimpaired, but when he had neither the same 
materials to work upon, nor the same external support, on 
which he could rely. In this period he exhibited three plays, 
the Lysistrata, the Thesmophoriazuse, and the Frogs. The 
first two were represented in B.c. 411, when the democracy 
had been obliged to accept certain modifications in the form 
of rpoBovro, and a council of 400. The third play of this 
period was acted in B.c. 405, in the interval between the 
battles of Arginusz and Algos-Potami. 

The Lysistrata, which appeared in the name of Callistratus, 
ig a coarse and laughable recommendation- of peace. The 
women of the belligerent nations, worn out by the miseries 
of the protracted warfare, combine against the men, seize 
the acropolis of Athens, and starve the nobler sex into 
mutual reconciliation by cutting them off from domestic life . 
and connubial felicity. The play is full of talent, and is 
replete with wit and humour. But its grossness is offensive. 
The political ingredient is greatly diminished in extent and 
importance.. And the parabasis, or direct appeal to the audi- 
ence, is for the first time omitted. 

If the men of Athens had any reason to be offended by 
the prominent part which the Lysistrata had assigned to 
their helpmates, they were avenged in the Thesmophoriazuse, 
which appeared in the same year. This play, which begins 
with a satirical caricature of the effeminate Agathon 
and the woman-hater Euripides, and exhibits through- 
out an extravagant humour worthy of the best Comedies 
of the first period, is mainly occupied with an exposure of 
the moral corruption and depravity of the Athenian women. 
The chorus has very little to do, and there is no parabasis. 
Politics are almost excluded, and with the exception of 
the ridicule thrown on Euripides and Agathon, there is no 
personal satire. There was a second version of the Thesmo- 
phoriazuse (MccpodopiaLoveo Sevrepar), which appears from 
the fragments to have had much the same subject as the 
extant play. 

The ee ot ee ee in B.c.405, under 
the name of Philonides, and won the first prize from the 
Muses of Phrynichus, and the Cleophon of Plato. The 
leading object of this admirable play is dramatic criticism, 
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but the political element is by no means excluded. The 
demagogue.Cleophon, who gave his name to the rival Comedy 
of Plato, and who was then in great power at Athens, is 
chrectly and_violently attacked ;* the play has_a_parabasis, 
in which the poet recommends his audience to.make peace 
“with the discarded faction of the Four Hundred ;? and he 
even goes so far as to hint the propriety of their recalling 
Alcibiades, and submitting to his capricious genius. The 
plot_of the comedy is very striking. Dionysus, the god of 
the Athenian drama, bemg much vexed by the dearth of 
‘good tragic poets since the death of Sophocles and Euri- 
'pides, is resolved to go down to Hades and bring up one of 
'the great departed, if possible Euripides, for whom, as a 
' representative of the popular taste, he professes a warm 
admiration. Accordingly he equips himself for the 
adventure in the costume of Hercules, and, after a brief 
interview with his heroic brother, he and his servant 
Xanthias proceed on their journey to the other world; the 
god has to take an oar in Charon’s boat, while the slave 
runs round the Stygian pool and meets him on the other 
side. The chorus, which had performed the croaking of 
the invisible Frogs during the short voyage, appears as a 
band of happy souls duly initiated into sacred mysteries. 
After many ludicrous and entertaining incidents, Bacchus 
and his attendants are admitted into the halls of Pluto, 
and the God of the drama is appointed judge in the contest, 
which has arisen between Aischylus, the occupant of the 
tragic throne in the lower world, and Euripides, who, as a 
new-comer, had laid claim to it, although the good-natnred 
Sophocles had accepted the existing state of things. The 
God of the drama makes this contest work into his own 
scheme for resuscitating one of the great tragedians, and 
he promises to take back with him to Athens whichever of 
the two competitors shall gain the victory. The unfayour- 


1 vv. 679—685, 1504, 5 32. 
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able opinion, which Aristophanes everywhere expresses 
respecting the dramatic merits of Euripides, could not have 
left his audience in any doubt as to the results of a com- 
parison which he undertook to make, between the great 
founder of Greek tragedy, and the rhetorical poet, who had. 
so entirely altered its character. Accordingly, /Xschylus 
is carried back to the city, where his Tragedies were still 
alive; for he is made to say, with considerable humour, that 
his poetry had not died with him, and that Euripides, 
who had brought his works down to Hades, was better 
prepared for the literary contest." . 

The exhibition of the Frogs was speedily followed by the 
battle of Aigos-Potami, the fall of Athens, and the subver- 
sion of the democracy. For some years there was no 
possibility for any display of the literary genius of such a 
poet as Aristophanes, and we do not hear of him until some 
years after the return of Thrasybulus. From the concluding 
period of his literary history, only two Comedies have come 
down to us complete; and both of these present to us a 
very different state of things from that which had prevailed 
during the Peloponnesian war. While democracy had 
revived with some of its worst abuses, and while dema- ° 
gogues, like Agyrrhius, were leading the populace into the 
most whimsical extravagances, the educated class had 
learned to express with boldness the feelings of disgust and 
contempt with which this wild republicanism had inspired 
them. This anti-democratic tendency was fostered by the 
writings of some able men attached to the government of 
the thirty tyrants, among whom the most eminent was 
Plato. Connected with Critias by the ties of blood, and a 
near relation of the Charmides, who fell fighting against the 
party of Thrasybulus, he had but little sympathy with the 
restored democracy at Athens; and when his teacher 
Socrates had been put to death in B.c. 399, after a prosecu- 


1 vv. 866 sqq.: 
Ai. éBovAduny mev ov epilew evOdde 
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tion instituted by men connected with the popular party, 
Plato retired to Megara, and did not return to Athens till 
after some four years spent in foreign travel. The feelings 
of despair with which he regarded all existing forms of 
government are recorded in an epistle written about this 
time,’ and it has been fairly argued’? that he must have 
published soon afterwards at least the first sketch of his 
Republic, in which his object is to maintain by the elaborate 
picture of an ideal government the thesis laid down in the 
epistle, namely that the only remedy for the miseries of 
mankind must be sought in the establishment of a truly 
philosophical aristocracy. One of the most offensive 


‘features in Plato’s ideal Republic is his proposal for a com- 


munity of property and wives, andthe Suppose that the 
original edition, containing the first six books,®? was given 
to the public soon after B.c. 395, is strongly supported by 
the statement of the old orammarians,* that this work is 
ridiculed by Aristophanes in his cclesiazuse which 
appeared in B.0. 892, and in which Plato is mentioned, as 
he is also in the Plutus, by a diminutive of his original name 
Aristocles.6 In this comedy the women assume the male 


attire, steal into the assembly, and by a majority of votes 


carry a new constitution,® which realizes, in part at least, 
the Platonic Utopia; for there is to be a community of 
goods and women, and with regard to the latter the rights 
of the ugly are to be protected by special enactment. The 
play has a good deal of the old Aristophanic energy, and 
its indecency is as extravagant as its drollery and humour. 
It has the literary characteristics as well as the phallic 


1 Plato, Hpist. vit. pp. 324 B, 8qq., especially 326 A, B. 

2 By Professor Thompson. See our History of the Literature of 
Greece, Vol. It. pp. 211 sqq. 

3 History of the Literature of Greece, 11. p. 245. 

* Diog. Laert. 11. 23; Herodian, apud Etym. M. p. 142 F. 

5 Ecclesiaz. 646; Plutus, 313. 

S It is intimated, with a good deal of point, that this transference 
of the government to the women was the only expedient which had 
not been tried among the many changes of constitution at Athens 
(v. 456): 
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grossness of the oldest Attic Comedy. But it is manifestly 
deficient in the outward apparatus which had set out the 
Comedy in its best days. ‘The chorus is poorly equipped, 
and it has little to do in any respect which would have 
required careful training. There is no parabasis; but in- 
stead of this a mere plaudite is addressed to the audience 
before the chorus go to supper.1 

The Plutus, in its extant form, is the second edition of the 
play, which appeared in z.c. 388. ‘The first edition was 
performed in z.c. 408. In the play, which has come down 
to us, we have only here and there a reminiscence of what 
the Old Comedy had been. The chorus is altogether in- 
significant. There is no political satire, and the personal 
attacks are directed against individuals capriciously 
selected. The plot is the development of a very simple and 
perfectly general truth of allegorical morality—that if the 
god of riches were not blind, he would have bestowed his 
favours with more discrimination. In this play Plutus falls 
into the hands of Chremylus, a poor but most worthy 
citizen, who contrives to restore the blind god to the use of 
his eyes. ‘The natural consequences follow. The good 
become rich, and the bad are reduced to poverty. There 
is a slight dash of the old Aristophanic humour in the 
successive pictures of these alterations in the condition of 
the different classes of men. But on the whole the play 
exhibits many symptoms, not only of the change which had 
come over the whole spirit of Greek comic poetry, but also 
of the decay of the poet’s vigour and vivacity. The Plutus 
is not yet a play of the Middle Comedy, but it has lost 
all the characteristic features of the ancient comic drama of 


Athens. 


The last two Comedies which Aristophanes wrote were 
called Molosicon and Cocclus ; they were brought out about 
the time of the peace of Antalcidas by Araros, one of the 


sons of the poet, who had been his principal actor at the 


1 yy. 1154 8qq.: 
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representation of the second edition of the Plutus. They 
both belonged to the second variety of Comedy; namely, 
the Comedy of Criticism. The Aolosicon was a parody and 
criticism of the Molus of Euripides.1 The Cocalus was, 
perhaps, a similar criticism of a Tragedy or Epic Poem, the 
hero of which was Cocalus, the fabulous king of Sicily, who 
slew Minos;? it was so near an approach to the third 
variety of Comedy, that Philemon was able to bring it again 
on the stage with very few alterations.’ 

It is altogether unknown in what year Aristophanes died ; 
it is probable, however, that he did not long survive the 
commencement of the 100th Olympiad, 8.c. 380.4 He left 
three sons, Philippus, Araros, and Nicostratus, who were 
all poets of the Middle Comedy, but do not appear to have 
inherited any considerable portion of their father’s wonder- 
ful abilities. Their mother was not avery estimable woman ; 
at all events, the poet is said to have declared, in one of his 
Comedies, that he was ashamed of her and his two foolish 
sons; meaning, we are told, the two first mentioned.® 

The number of Comedies brought out by Aristophanes 
is not known with certainty: the reader will see in the 
note a list of forty-four names of Comedies attributed to 
him.° 


1 See Grauert, in the Rhein. Mus. for 1828, pp. 50 fol. The name 
Alodoctkwy is a compound (like ‘Hpaxaciotaybias, &c.) of the name of 
Euripides’s tragic hero, and Sicon, a celebrated cook. Grauert, p. 60. 
And for this reason the whole Comedy was full of cookery terms. 
Grauert, pp. 499 fol. 

2 Grauert, p. 507. 

3 Clemens Alex. Strom. VI. p. 628: Tov wévTot Kékadov Toy moinbevta 
*Apapéti T@ ’Apiotopdvous viet, SiAjuwv 6 kwpixds bradAdkas ev “Yro- 
BoA:maty exwupdnoer. 

* Ranke, p. excix. 

5 Vit. Anonym. p. xvii: CApiocroddavns) metnAAake Toy Bloy maidas 
KaTadimey Tpeis, PiAurmov duovumov TE wdwmm «al Nikdorpatoy kab 
*Apapdta.— Ties S€ SVo0 act, PiAuwmov Kal “Apapdta, av Kal avTtbs 
euvnodn’ 
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In the very brief sketch which we have given of the 
general objects of Aristophanes’ Comedies, we have confined 
ourselves to their external and political references. It 
must not, however, be supposed, because Aristophanes was 
a Pantagruelist, a fabricator of allegorical caricatures, 
giving vent at times to the wildest buffoonery, and setting 
no bounds to the coarseness and plain-spokenness of his 
words, that his writings contain nothing but a political 
gergo; on the contrary, we find here and there bursts of 
lyric poetry, which would have done honour to the 
sublimest of his Tragical contemporaries. The fact is, 
that Aristophanes was not merely a wit and a satirist; he 
had within. himself all the ingredients which are necessary 
to form a great poet; the nicest discrimination of harmony, 
a fervid and active imagination drawing upon the stores 
of an ever-creating fancy, and a true and enlarged per- 
ception of ideal beauty. ‘This was so notorious even in his 
own time, that Plato, who had little reason to speak 
favourably of him, declared that the Graces, having sought 
a temple to dwell in, found it in the bosom of Aristo- 
phanes,* and it is very likely in consequence of Plato’s 
belief in the real poetical power of Aristophanes, that he 
makes Socrates convince him in the Banquet, that the real 


gidpaos, X. “Opvibes, XI. Avowotpdrn. XU. Oecpuopopiafovea mpé- 
Tepat. XIiI. MAovrTos mpdtepos. XIV. Batpaxo... XV. “ExkAnoid(ovoat. 
XVI. TlAovros Sevrepos. XVII. AloAoclxwy mpdrepos. XVIII. AloAocixwr 
devTepos, XIX. Kdéxados. ‘These are arranged in the supposed order 
of their appearance. The remaining names are alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 1.°Avdyupos. II. Tewpyol. 11. Tjpas. Iv. Pnputdins. v. Aal- 
dados. Vi. Aavaides. VII. Apduata 7} Kévtavpos. VII. Apduata 4) 
NioBos. IX. Eiphyn Sevtépa. X.“Hpwes. XI. OecuopopiaCovaea SevTepa. 
Xu. Aypyiat. XII. Navaryds, or Als Navayds. xIv. NepéAa Sedrepar. 
XV. Nijoot. XVI. ‘OAnddes. XVII. MeAapyot. XVIII. Molinos. X1x. Mo- 
Aveidos, XX. Sxynvas KatadauBavovoa, XXII. Taynviotal, XX. TeA- 
pioons. XXII. TpipddAns. XXIV. Bolvicom. XXV.*Opat. See Dindorf’s 


‘Collection of the Fragments. Bergk, p. 901. On the Ijpas, see 


Siivern’s essay on that play; and on the Tp:ddans, Siivern, iiber die 
Wolken, pp. 62—65. 
1 Apud Thom. Mag.: 


€ U s a oe rae | A 
i xdpires Téuevds TL AaBety Sep ovXL wevetTaL 
ZnTovoa, Wuxiv evpoy ’Apiotopavous. 
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artists of Tragedy and Comedy are one and the same. Of 
the private character of Aristophanes we know little, save 
that he was, like all other Athenians, fond of pleasure ; and 
it is intimated by Pluto? that he was not distinguished by 
his abstinence and sobriety. That coarseness of language 
was in those times no proof of moral depravity, has already 
been sufficiently shown by a modern admirer of Aristo- 
phanes :? the fault was not in the man, but in the manners 
of the age in which he lived, and to blame the Comedian 
for it, is to give a very evident proof of that unwillingness 
to shake off modern associations which we have already 
deprecated. The object_of Aristophanes was one most 
worthy of a wise and good man; it was to cry down the 
pernicious quackery which was forcing its way into Athens, 
and polluting, or drying up, the springs of public and 
‘private virtue: which had turned religion into impudent 
‘hypocrisy, and sobriety of mind into the folly of word- 
‘wisdom; and which was the cause alike of the corruption 
of Tragedy, and of the downfall of the state. He is not — 
‘to be blamed for his method of opposing these evils: it was 
the only course open to him; the demagogues had intro- 
duced the comus into the city, and he turned it against 
them, till it repented them that they had ever used such 
an instrument. So far, then, from charging Aristophanes 
with immorality, we would repeat, in the words which a 
‘great and a good man of our own days used when speaking 
of his antitype Rabelais, that the morality of his works is of 
the most refined and exalted kind, however little worthy of 
praise their manners may be,® and, on the whole, we 
would fearlessly recommend any student, who is not so 
imbued with the lisping and drivellmg mawkishness of the 
present day as to shudder at the ingredients with which the 
necessities of the time have forced the great Comedian to 
dress up his golden truths, to peruse and re-peruse Aristo- 
phanes, if he would know either the full force of the Attic 


1 Sympos. p. 223 D. ? For instance, see Symp. 176 B, 

* Porson’s Review of Brunck’s Aristophanes, Mus. Criticum, 0. fp. 
114, 115. 

4” Above, pp. 7, 8. 

5 Coleridge’s Table Talk, 1. p. 178. 
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dialect, or the state of men and manners at Athens, in the 
most glorious days of her history.? 


1 The admiration which all true scholars have felt and expressed for 
Aristophanes, will survive the attacks of certain modern detractors, 
Among these, Hartung, in his Huripides restitutus, has endeavoured to 
exalt that tragedian at the expense of the great author of the Frogs, 
whom he assails in the most abusive language (1. 380, 476). The 
disapprobation of the poetry and politics of Euripides, which Aristo- 
phanes so strongly avowed, is not incompatible with the imitation of 
his style, which he frankly admitted in his Sxnvas katadapBavovo a 
(above, p. 191). And with regard to another charge, it is quite 
impossible with the fragmentary evidence before us, to strike the 
balance of mutual obligation between Eupolis and Aristophanes. Seo 
Bernhardy, Grundriss, Il. p. 973. 


CHAPTER II. 


SECTION III. 
THE COMEDIANS WHO SUCCEEDED ARISTOPHANES. 


I coltivatori della commedia sequirono Vesempio di questi primt, come 
essit aveano pur seguito quello degli antichi, senza che né gli uni 
née gli altri, impediti da wna servile imitazione, avessero soffocato zl 
proprio genio o negletto 7 costumi del paese e del tempo loro. F 

ALFI. 


ALTHOUGH, as we have already remarked,! the writers of 
the Old and Middle Comedy are not easily distinguished, 
and although we have been obliged to indicate several of 
the old comedians as having tended rather to the middle 
form of Comedy, writers on the subject have always 
attempted a distinct classification of the comedians rather 
than of their plays; and perhaps it may be said with truth 
that those who never wrote in the flourishing period of 
Athenian democracy, and whose earliest plays exhibit 
the characteristics of the final efforts of Aristophanes, may 
be regarded as belonging distinctively to the Middle 
Comedy. 

According to this distinction, the Middle Comedy is 
represented by a list of thirty-seven writers,—nearly as 
many as those of the Olid Comedy,—and by more than 
double the number of the plays attributed to the former 
school—Eubulus, Antiphanes, and Alexis having among 
them contributed more than 600 plays tc the catalogue! 
The following are the names of the Middle Comedians: 


1, AntipHanes. 2. EvBu Lvs. 3, ANAXANDRIDES. 4. ALEXIS. 
5. Araxos, son of Aristophanes. 6. Putzrprus, brother 
of the preceding. 7. Nicostratus. 8. PuHineTzRus. 


1 On these authors and their works, see Meineke, Quevstiones Scenicx 
Spec. ui. and his Historia Critica, pp. 303 sqq. aud 445 sqq.; aiso 
Miiller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 11. ch. xxix. 


aie 
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9. AmpHis. 10. Awaxitss. 11. Eparppus. 12. Cratinus, 
the younger. 13. Eptcenrs. 14. AnisToPHON. 15, OPHELION. 
16. Antrpotus. 17. Dioporvs of Sincpe. 18. Dionysius, 
a countryman of the preceding. 19. HeEniocuvs. 
20. HpipHus. 21. Simyzius. 22. SopuHitus. 23. Sorapzs. 
24, Puitiscus. 25. Trmornevs. 26. THEOPHILUS. 
27. Aveuas. 28. Dromon. 29, Eusuxipss, the philosopher. 
30. HractEipes. 31. CatticraTes. 32. SrRaron. 
33. EPIcRATES, of Ambracia, 384. Axtonicus. 35, Myzsr- 
MACHUS. 36. TIMOCLES. 37. XENARCHUS. 

The anonymous grammarian, who is our oldest authority 
for the history of the Greek comic stage, says that there 
were sixty-four writers of New Comedy.! But we have 
only the following twenty-seven names which we can with 
certainty assign to thisageof the drama. They are given in 
alphabetical order: Anaxippus, APoLLODORUS of Carystus, 
Apottoporus of Gela, ArcHrpicus, Batuo, Cxito, 
DamoxeEnvs, Demetrius, Dirsinus, Errnicus, Hupoxvs, 
Evrnron, Hecesrppus, Hipparcuus, Lynceus, Macnon, 
MeENANDER, Puinemon and his son, PHinirprprs, Pucnt- 
cipES, PosErprprus, Sosipater, Sosrtppus, STEPHANUS, 
THEOGNETUS. 

Other names are occasionally mentioned, though it 
cannot be determined whether they belonged to the Middle 
Comedy or not. Thus we have Dremopuitus, from whom 
Plautus derived some of his plots; Crearcnus and 
Crorytvs, to each of whom three Comedies are assigned 
CHARICLEIDES, CaLtiprus, DemMonticus, Dextcrates, Ev an- 
@eLus, Laon, MrnEecRATES, NavsicRatTEs, who has two 
comedies assigned to him, Nrcon, Nicotavs, Nicomacuvs, 
PHILOSTEPHANUS, PoLiocHus, SostcrarzEs, two of whose 
plays are mentioned, THuGENIDES, TIMosTRATUS, to whom 
four comedies are attributed, and XENON. ~ 

In these lists of writers of the Middle and New Comedy 
there are only a few who deserve or require any special 
notice. 

Of the authors of the Middle Comedy we may mention 
the following : 


1 ep kwumdlas, XXX. 20, p. 37, Meineke. 
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It appears from the words of Suidas,’ that Evsutvs, the 
son of Euphranor, who was an Athenian, and flourished 
about the year B.c. 375, stood on the debateable ground 
between the middle and new Comedy, and to judge from the 
fragments in Athenzus, who quotes more than fifty of bis 
comedies by name, he must have written plays of both 
sorts. He composed in the whole 104 comedies. 


ANTIPHANES was born in Rhodes in B.c. 404, began to 
exhibit about B.c. 383 and died in Chios in B.c. 3380. He 
composed 260 or 280 comedies, and the titles of 130 of 
these have come down to us. It appears from these names 
and from the numerous fragments, that the Comedies of 
Antiphanes were generally of the critical kind, but some- 
times approximated to the Comedy of Manners.? | 


ANAXANDRIDES, of Camirus in Rhodes, flourished about 
the year n.c. 376.2 He wrote sixty-five Comedies. To 
judge from the twenty-eight titles which have come down 
to us, we should infer that they were all of the second class ; 
as, however, we are told that he introduced intrigues and 
love-affairs on the stage, we must presume that, like his 
countryman Antiphanes, he made an advance towards the 
third class of Comedy. Chameleon tells us,* that he wasa 
tall handsome man, and fond of fine dresses; he gives us a 
proof of his want of temper, that he used to destroy, or sell 
for waste paper, all his unsuccessful comedies. He lived to 
a good old age. 


Axextis, of Thurium, wrote 245 Comedies; the titles of 
113 of them are known to us. The Parasite, one of his 
Comedies, seems from the name to belong to the New 
Comedy. He flourished from the year 356 to the year 306, 
and was more than one hundred years old when he died.’ 


1 EvBovaos—edidate Spduara pd’ Hv 5& xaTd oa’ ddAvumidda, weOdpios 
THs MEeTHS Kwpwdlas Kal THS veas. 
On Antiphanes and his fragments, see Clinton, Phil. Mus. 1. pp. 
558 fol. 
$ Parian Marble, No. 71, and Suidas. * Athensus, rx. p. 374 A. 
* Clinton, PIG, 1. p. 175: 


a I “a 
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We know nothing of him, except that he was an epicure,! 
and the uncle and instructor of Menander.? 


Timoctes, to whom twenty-seven Comedies are attributed, 
was a writer of very considerable vigour, and occasionally 
recurred to the political invective of the older Comedy. 
Demosthenes was sometimes the object of his attacks. He 
was still exhibiting in B.c. 324.3 


Of the authors of the New Comedy it will be sufficient 
to mention the following.. 


Puittpripes, the son of Philocles of Athens, is one of 
the six poets generally selected as specimens of the New 
Comedy.* He flourished about the year B.c. 335, and 
wrote forty-five Comedies; of the twelve titles preserved, 
one at least, the Amphiaraus,> seems to belong to the 
Middle or Old Comedy. The intimacy which existed 
between him and lLysimachus was of great service to 
Athens. As that prince did not assume the title of king 
till B.c. 306, and as it appears from the words of Plutarch,’ 
that Lysimachus was king at the time of his acquaintance 
with Philippides, the poet must have lived after that year; 
besides, we know that he ridiculed the honours paid by the 
Athenians to Demetrius, in 301 3.c.2 There is, therefore, 
every reason to believe the statement of Aulus Gellius, 
that he lived to a very advanced age,® though perhaps the 
cause assigned for his death, excessive joy on account of an 


' Athenzeus, VIII. p. 334. 

? Prolegom. Aristoph. p. xxx, and Suidas, where we must read 
wat pws. 

3 See the passages in Clinton, F’. H. u. p. 161. 

4 Prol. Aristoph. p, xxx: afworAoyétato: PiAjuwy, Méevavdpos, Aldidros, 
Pirinnidns, MocelSimmos, "AToAAdS wpos. 
5 Quoted by Athenzus, 111. p. 90. § Plutarch, Demetr. c. x11. 

* bidoppovoumevov d5€ mote Tov Avotudyxou mpds avtoy Kal cimdyros, “72 
Pikimnidn, tivos cor Tov euay petada;” “ Mévov,” %pn, “dS Bactred, 
Hy TOV aroppntwr.” 

* Clinton, #7. mp. 177. 

° mi. 15: “ Philippides comeediarum poéta haud ignobilis, etate jam 
edita, cum in certamine pottarum preter spem vicisset, inter illud 
gaudium repente mortuus est.” 


Q 
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unexpected victory, is, like the similar story respecting 
Sophocles, a mere invention. 


PHILEMON was, according to Strabo,! a native of Soli, 
though Suidas makes him a Syracusan, probably because he 
resided some time in Sicily. He began to exhibit about the 
year B.c. 330, and died at the age of ninety-seven, some 
time in the reign of Antigonus the second.” According to 
Diodorus,*? he lived ninety-nine years, and wrote ninety- 
seven Comedies. Various accounts are given of the manner 
of his death.* Lucian tells us, he died in a paroxysm of 
laughter at seeing an ass devouring some figs intended for 
his own eating. The names of fifty-three of his Comedies 
have come down to us.° Philemon was considered as 
superior to Menander ;® and Quintilian, while he denies the 
correctness of this judgment,’ is nevertheless willing to 
allow Philemon the second place. We may see a favourable 
specimen of his construction of plots, in the Trinummus of 
Plautus, which is a translation from his @ycavpds.2 His 
plays, like those of Menander, contained many imitations of 
Kuripides ; and he was so ardent an admirer of that poet, 
that he declared he would have hanged himself for the 
prospect of meeting Euripides in the other world, if he 
could have convinced himself that the departed spirits were 
really capable of recognizing one another.? 

2 Rtv, p. 677. ? Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 157- 

3 Kelog. Lib. Xxtil. p. 318. 

4 Plutarch, An seni, &e. p. 785; Lucian, Macrob. ce. xxv. (Vol. vim. 
p. 123, Lehm.); Apuleius, Florid. xvi. Suidas says he was ninety- 
four when he died, and gives nearly the same description of his death 
as Lucian. 

5 Fabricius, 0. p. 476, Harles. 

6 Aul. Gell. xvu. 4; Quintil. m1. 7, 18. 

7 x. 1, 72: “ Philemon, qui ut pravis sui temporis judiciis Menandro 
secpe prelatus est, ita consensu tamen omnium meruit credi secundus.” 

8 Prol. Trinummi, 18: 

“Huic nomen Greece est Thesauro fabule ; 
Philemo scripsit; Plautus vortit barbare, 
Nomen Trinummo fecit.” 
® Frag. 40 A, p. 48, Meineke; Anthol. Pal. Vol. 11. p. 161: 
Ei tats aAnbelaow of TeOynKdres 
AloOnow elxov, avdpes, ds haciv Ties, 
’Amnyiduny dy ws ideiy Edpimldnv. 
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MeEnanDER, the son of Diopeithes, the well-known 
general, and Hegesistrata,! and the nephew of the comedian 
Alexis,? was born at Athens in B.c. 342,° while his father 
was absent on the Hellespont station.* He spent his youth 
in the house of his uncle, and received from him and from 
Theophrastus instructions in poetry and philosophy:> he 
may have derived from the latter, in some measure, the 
knowledge of character for which he was so eminent. In 
B.C. 321 his first comedy came out ;° it was called “Opyy.' 
He wrote in the whole 105° or 108° Comedies, and gained 
the prize eight times: 115 titles of Comedies ascribed to 
him haye come down to us; it is not certain, however, that 
all these are correctly attributed to him.!® He died at Athens 
in the year B.c. 291.1! According to one account he was 
drowned while bathing in the harbour of the Peireus.!* It 
appears from the encomiums which are heaped upon him,'* 
that he was by far the best writer of the Comedy of 
Manners among the Greeks. We have a few specimens of 
the ingenuity of his plots in some of the plays of Terence, 
whom Julius Cesar used to call a demi-Menander.1* He 
was an imitator of Euripides,’ and we may infer from what 

1 Suidas, Mévavpos. 2 Suidas, “AAeéis. 

3 Clinton, F. H. u. p. 143. : 

. a Ulpian and Demosth. p. 54, 3, with Dionys. Dinarch. 
a Proleg. Aristoph. p. xxx; Diogen. Laért. v. 36. 


6 Proleg. Aristoph. p. xxx. 7 Euseb. ad Olyn. 114, 4. 
8 Apollod. ap. Aul, Gell. xvu. 4: 
Kngicteds Sv x Atomeifeos matpés, 
IIpds roiow éxardy wévte ypdwas Spduata 
*EfeAume, TevtjKovta Kal Svoiv evo. 

9 Suidas, yéeypade kwuwdlas pr’. 

10 Fabricius, 0. pp. 460, 468, Harles. 11 Clinton, F. H. 1. p. 181. 

12 A line in the Ibis attributed to Ovid, is supposed by some to 
allude to this (591): 

“ Comicus ut mediis periit dum nabat in undis.” 

13 Quintil. x. 1, 69; Plutarch, Tom. rx. pp. 387 sqq. Reiske; and 
Dio Chrysost. xvII. p. 255. 14 Donatus, Vit. Terentit. 

15 See the passages compared by Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. Vol. tv. 
pp. 705 foll. It is interesting to know that it is still doubtful whether 
the Senarius quoted by St. Paul in 1 Corinth. xv. 33, was not borrowed 
by Menander, in his Thais, from some lost play of Euripides. It is 
quoted in Latin by Tertullian, ad Uxor, 1. 8. 
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Quintilian says of him,! that his comedies differed from the 
Tragi-comedies of that poet only in the absence of mythical 
subjects and a chorus. Like Euripides, he was a good 
rhetorician, and Quintilian is inclined to attribute to him 
some orations published in the name of Charisius.? The 
every-day life of his countrymen, and manners and characters 
of ordinary occurrence, were the objects of his imitation.3 - 
His plots, though skilfully contrived, are somewhat monoto- 
nous; there are few of his comedies which do not bring on 
the stage a harsh father, a profligate son, and a roguish 
slave. In his person Menander was foppish and effemi- 
nate. He wrote several prose works. A statue was 
erected to his memory in the theatre at Athens.’ 


The date of the birth of Drpuiius is unknown; it is 
stated that he exhibited at the same time with Menander.® 


2; 1, 60, . 7 a 
> Aristoph. Byz. ap. Schol. Hermogenis, p. 38: 
7 Mévavdpe kat Ble, 
Tldrepos &p tuav mérepoy éulunoaro; 
Manilius, v. 472: 
* Ardentes juvenes, raptasque in amore puellas, 
Elusosque seneg, agilesque per omnia servos, 
Quis in cuncta suam produxit secula vitam 
Doctor in urbe sua linguz sub flore Menander, 
Qui vite ostendit vitam, chartisque sacravit.” 


. ‘‘Dum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lena, 
Vivent, dum meretrix blanda, Menandrus erit.” 
Ovid, 1. Amorum, Xv. 18. 


: “In quis Menander, nobilis comeediis,” 


Unguento delibutus, vestitu affluens, 
Veniebat gressu delicato et languido. 


Quisnam cinedus ille in conspectu meo 
Audet venire? Responderunt proximi: 
Hic est Menander scriptor.” 
Pheedrus, V. 1, 9. 
“ Prorsus si quis Menandrico fluxu delicatam vestem humi protrahat.” 
—Tertullian, c. tv. de Pallio. 
6 Suidas, Mevavdpos. 7 Pausan. I. 21, 1. 
8 Aigidos Swwrets, kata To abTdy xpdvoy edidate Mevdvipw, TeAevTa 
ct év Sudprn, Spduara 5¢ adrod p’. Proleg. Arist, p. XXxI. 
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He was born at Sinope, and died at Smyrna. Of one 
hundred Comedies, which he is said to have written, the 
names of forty-eight are preserved.” The Casina of Plautus 
is borrowed from his KAypovevor,? and the Rudens from 
some other play ;* and Terence tells us, that he introduced 
into the Adelphi a literal translation of part of the Svvazo- 
Ovncxovres of Diphilus.® It appears from the Casina and 
Rudens, and from a fragment of Machon,® that he wrote 
prologues to his dramas, which were probably very like the 
prologues of the Latin comedians, though they were, we 
think, originally borrowed (like all the New Comedy) from 
the tragedies of Euripides. 


Avottoporvs, of Gela in Sicily,’ is also called a con- 
temporary of Menander. He is often confused with 
APOLLODORUS of Carystus in Eubcea, whom Suidas ealls an 
Athenian, probably because he had the Athenian franchise, 
but who flourished between B.c. 300 and 260. For he is 
said to have been a contemporary of Macuon, who was a 


1 Strabo, x11. p. 546. 2 Fabricius, 11. p. 438, Harles. 
* “ Clerumene vocatur hec comeedia 

Grece; Latine Sortientes. Diphilus 

Hance Grece scripsit, post id rursum denuo 

Latine Plautus cum latranti nomine.” 

Prolog. Casinz, 3032. 
* Prolog. Rud. 32: 
‘“Primum dum huic esse nomen urbi Diphilus 
Cyrenas voluit.” 


: “ Synapothnescontes Diphili comeedia ’st: 
Eam Commorientes Plautus fecit fabulam. 
In Greca adolescens est, qui lenoni eripit 
Meretricem in primaé fabula: eum Plautus locum 
Reliquit integrum, eum hic locum sumpsit sibi 
In Adelphos, verbum de verbo expressum extulit.” 
Prol. Adelph. 6—11. 
6 Athen. xl. p. 580 A: 
6 Aididros, 
“yy chy ’AOnvay Kal Oeovs Wuxpdv vy,” eon, 
“Tyabaiv’, exes Tov AdKKoy duodoyoupevws.” 
4h & ecie, ‘‘tav cay Spaudrwyv yap émiperAds 
eis avroy del Tovs mpoAdyous euBddrdcuey.” 
* On the two comedians of this name see Clinton, F'.H. m1. pp. 521, 
2; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. pp. 459 sqq- 
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Corinthian or Sicyonian by birth, who resided at Alexandria, 
and gave instructions in Comedy to Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, and whose Comedies obtained for him a place among 
the Alexandrian poets immediately after those of the Pleiad.* 
Of twenty-four Comedies, which are mentioned under the 
name of Apoliodorus, four are ascribed to the earlier poet, 
six to the latter, and four to both. The remaining ten are 
quoted under the name of Apollodorus without any ethnic 
distinction.” The later Apollodorus was much the more 
distinguished writer of the two, and there can be little 
doubt that it is he, and not the Geloan, who is mentioned 
as one of the six chief poets of the New Comedy.’ The 
Phormio of Terence is a translation from his “Em.dicafopevos, 
and the Hecyra, which is said in the didascalia to have been 
taken from Menander, was, according to a recently dis- 
covered fragment, also borrowed from this poet.* 


Posrtpippus, the son of Cyniscus of Cassandreia, wrote 
thirty comedies; the titles of fifteen of these are known, 
and some of them were Latinized like those of the three 
last-mentioned poets.» He began to exhibit in B.¢. 289, 
two years after the death of Menander.® 


The Greek Comedy properly ends with Posidippus, but 
there are some writers of a later date called comedians. 
RurntHon, of Tarentum, is called a comedian by Suidas, 
but his plays seem to have been rather phlyacographies, or 
Tragi-comedies, and of those he left thirty-eight. He 
flourished in the reign of the first Ptolemy.’ The titles of 


1 Atheneeus, p. 664 A (cf. VI. p. 241 F): jv © ayabds months ef tis 
&AAos tay peta Tovs Extd. 'The author of the article on Apollodorus 
of Carystus, in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography, applies to Apollodorus 
what Athenzeus says of Machon. 

2 Clinton’s F, H. m1. pp. 521, 2. 3 Meineke, p. 462. 

4 Mai, Fragm. Plaut. et Terent. p. 38: “Fabule ejus [Terentii] 
exstant quatuor e Menandro translate, Andria, Eunuchus, Adelphi et 
Heautontimorumenos; dus ex Apollodoro Caricio [sic] Hecyra et 
Phormio,” 

5 Aul. Gell. 1. 23. § Suidas, Mooeldirmos. 

7 Suidas : ‘PlyOwy, Taparyrivos, nwpinds, apxnyos Tis Kadoumérns “IAapo- 
tpayydias & €oTt PAvakoypadla, vids 5& jv Kepayéws kal yéyovey em 
100 mpwTov TiroAeuatov, Apduara 5é avTod KwmiKa TpayiKa An’. 
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six of his plays are known.'! Sopater, of Paphos, was a 
writer of the same kind; and also Soranss, of Crete, who 
flourished under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and wrote in the 
Tonic dialect,? and in. the so-called Ionic a minore metre. 
From the extravagant indecency of the Sotadean poems the 
name has become a by-word of reproach.° 


A 


1 Clinton, F’. H. m1. p. 486. 2 "bid. p. 500. 
3 See History of Greek; Literature, 11. p. 464. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE GREEK DRAMA. 





B.c. | Olympiad. 
jog | XVII. I. 
693 XXI. 4. 
610 S101, 3. 
594 | XLVI. 3. 
562 LIV, 3. 
549 LVII, 4. 
544 Lik, 
535 LXi.. 2. 
525 | LXIII. 4. 
524 | LXIvV.1I. 
519 LAY." 2. 
5 18 es 3- 
§1r | LXV, 2. 
508 | LXVIII. I. 
500 | LXX. I. 
499: a 4+ 
495 | LXXI. 2. 
490 | LXXII. 3. 


The Drama. 





Archilochus 

Simonides of Amorgus 
Arion and Stesichorus fl. 
Solon fl. 


Susarion . . . « 


Theognis 
Thespis first exhibits 


fEschylus born. ° 
Cherilus first exhibits 
Cratinus born 


Phrynichus first exhibits. 


Institution of the Xopds 
avipar. 

Lasus of Hermione, the 
dithyrambie poet. 


Epicharmus perfects Co- 
medy. 


“Yschylus first exhibits, 
and contends with 
Cherilus and Pratinas. 


Birth of Sophocles . 
ischylus at Marathon . 


Contemporary Persons and 
Events, 


Gyges of Lydia. 
Pisander of Corinth. 


Usurpation of Pisistratus, 
B.C. 560.—The accession 
of Cyrus, B.C. 559. 


Death of Phalaris. 


Anacreon, Ibycus, Hippo- 
nax,—Pythagoras. 


Cambyses conquers Egypt. 


Pindar born. 


Expulsion of the Pisistra- 
tidz, B.C. 510—of the 
Tarquins, B.C. 509. 


Heraclitus and Parmeni- 
des, the philosophers.— 
Hecatzxus, the historian. 


Birth of Anaxagoras. 


Ionian war commences, 
and Sardis is burnt. 


Miletus taken, B.C. 494. 
Miltiades, 


4 


— 
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B.C. 





487 
484 


480 
477 
476 


472 


468 


458 


456 
455 


454 


450 


448 


Olympiad. 


LXXIII. 2. 
LXXIV. I. 


KX, 1. 


ees 


LXXVI, I. 


LXXVII. I. 


LXXVIII. I. 


Lexx, 3. 


LXXXI. I. 


LXXXII. 2. 


ci me 


LXXXIII, I, 


The Drama. 


Chionides first exhibits . 


fEschylus gains his first 
tragic prize. 


| Luripidesbom . . 


* . A 
Epicharmi Naso. .« 


Phrynichus victor with 
his Solvcou. Themi- 
stocles choragus. 


Zischyli Mépoa, divers, 
TAavKeos Motvieds, TMpo- 
pndeds Tluppdpos. 

Sophocles gains his first 
tragic prize. Aischylus 
goes to Sicily. 


fEschyli ’Opeoreia, As- 
chylus again retires to 
Sicily. 

AE schylus dies 


Euripides exhibits the 
Peliades. 


Aristarchus, of Tegea, the 


tragedian, and Cra- 
tinus, the comic poet, 
flourish. 


Ion of Chios begins to 
exhibit. 


Crates exhibits 


Cratini’Apxiaoxo: . . 


Contemporary Persons and 
Events. 


Birth of Herodotus. 


Thermopyle, Salamis.— 
Leonidas, Aristides, The- 
mistocles. — Pherecydes, 
the historian.— Gelon of 
Syracuse. 


Hiero succeeds Gelon, B.c. 
478. 


Simonides gains the prize 
"Avopay Xope. 


Birth of Thucydides, B.c. 
471. 


Socrates born. — Mycenee 
destroyed by the Ar- 
gives.—Death of Simo- 
nides, B.C. 467. 


Anaxagoras. Birth of 
Lysias. 
Herodotus at Olympia. 


End of the Messenian and 
Egyptian wars.—Empe- 
docles and Zeno.—Peri- 
cles. 


Bacchylides, the lyric poet. 
—Archelaus, the phi- 
losopher. 


Death of Cimon, B.C. 449. 
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B.c. | Olympiad. The Drama, 

sat 

447 | LXxxu1 2. |Achxus Lretriensis, 
tragedian, — 

441 | LXxxiv. 4.| Euripides gains the first 
tragic prize. 

440 | LXxxv. 1. | Comedy prohibited by a 
public decree. 

437 | ——3 The prohibition of Co- 

al medy repealed. 

435 | LXXXVI. 2.| Phrynichus, the comic 
poet, first exhibits. 

434 | —— 3. | Lysippus, the comic poet, 
is victorious. 

431 | LXXXvul. 2.| Eurtipidis Mfdem, b:d0- 
KTHTHS, AlKtus, Oepi- 
oral, 

Aristomenes, the comic 
poet. 

430 3. | Hermippus, the comic 
poet. 

429 | ——4. | Eupolisexhibits. . . 


428° Lxxxvut. 1.) Euripidis ‘Inméavros 


Plato, the comic poct 








we 
. 


Aristophanis Aavtadets . 


5. Aristophanis BaBvAdrvior . 








Aristophanes first with 
the’ Axapvets: Cratinus 
second with the Xeiua- 
Cémevor: Eupolis third 
with the Novunvia.. 


Aristophanes first with 
the ‘Imme?ts; Cratinus 
second with the Sdrv- 
por: Aristomenes third 
with the *OAogupyol. 


‘“ 
HH 
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Contemporary Persons and 
Events. 





the| Battle of Coronea, 


Herodotus and Lysias go 
with the colonists to 
Thurium, B.C. 443. 


The Samian war, in which 
Sophocles is colleague 
with Pericles, 


Isocrates born, B.C, 436, 


Sea-fight between the Co- 
rinthians and Corcy- 
reeans. 


Andocides, Meton, Aspasia, 


Attempt of the Thebans 
on Plateza. 


Hippocrates. 
Plague at Athens. 


Siege of Plateea.—Birth of 
Plato. 


Anaxagoras dies. 


Surrender of Platza.— 
Gorgias of Leontium. 


Tanagra, 
Cleon at Sphacteria. 


Xenophon at Delium.— 
Amphipolis taken from 
Thucydides by Brasidas. 


422 


421 


420 


419 
416 


415 


4l4 


413 


412 
411 


409 
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Olympiad. 


LXXXIX. 2. 





XCI. I. 





The Drama, 


Cratinus first with the 


Turivn: Ameipsias se- 
cond with the Kévvos: 
Aristophanes third with 
the Nepéaa. 


Aristophanis &pijres et at 
SevVTepar Neperda, (Sed 
vide supra.) 


Oratinus dies. 


Eupolidis Mapixas et Ké- 
Aakes, 


Eupolidis Adtddvkos ct 
"AOTpaTevToL, 


Aristophanis Eiphyn. 


Agathon gains the tragic 
prize. 

Xenocles first ; Euripides 
second with the Tpq- 
ddes, “AAétavdpos, Ta- 
Aaundns, and Sicvgos. 

Archippus, the comic 
poet, gains the prize, 

Aristophanis °Audidpaos 
(eis Ajvata). 

Ameipsias first with 
the Kwpactat: Aristo- 
hanes second with the 
“Opvides:  Phrynichus 
third with the Movérpo- 


mos (eis &orTv). 


Hegemonis Tryavrouaxia, 


Euripidis ’Avépoueda 


Aristophanis Avovrrparn 
et Ocopopopid fovea, 


Sophocles first with the 
PiAOKTHTIS. 


935 


Contemporary Persons and 
Events. 





he year’s truce with La- 
cedzemon. — Alcibiades 
begins to act in public 
affairs, 


Brasidas and Cleon killed 
at Amphipolis. 


Truce for fifty years with 
Lacedzemon. 


Treaty with the Argives. 


Capture of Melos. 
Expedition to Sicily, 


Destruction of the Athe- 
nian army before Sy- 
racuse. 


Lesbos, Chios, and Erythre 
revolt. 


The 400 at Athens. 
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‘sc. | Olympiad. The Drama. Contemporary Persons and 
408 | xcl.1. | Luripidis ’Opéorns. 
406 | ——3. | Euripidesdies . . . | Arginuse.—Dionysius be- 
comes master of Syra- 
cuse. — Philistus, the 
: Sicilian historian. 
405 | ——4. | Death of Sophocles . Aiigospotamt.—Conon. 
Aristophanis Bdtpaxo, | The Thirty at Athens. 
first; Phrynichi Movoa, ete iidell 
second; Platonis KAco- 
pov, third. 
404; XcIv.1. | Antiphanes born. 
40r | ——3 Sophoclis Oidtrous émt Ko- | Xenophon, with Cyrus.— 
Adv exhibited by the Ctesias, the historian.— 
younger Sophocles ; who Plato. 
first represented in his 
| own name, B.C. 396. 
392 | xcvil.1. | Aristophanis ’ExkAnowd- | Agesilaus. 
Covent, 
388 | xcvut. 1. | Aristophanis MAoitos B’. 
387 | —2. Peace of Antalcidas. 
386 3. | Theopompus, the last poet 
of the Old Comedy. 
383 | xcrx.2. | Ant‘phanes begins to ex- 
hibit. 
376 cI. I Eubulus, Araros, and 
Anazandrides, the 
comic poets, flourished. 
! 
368 | cll, I Aphareus, the tragedian 
356 | cvi.1. | Alexis, the comic poet Alexander born.—Expul- 
| | sion of Dionysius.— 
Death of Timotheus, the 
| musician. 
348 | cvu.1. | Heraclides, the comic | Demosthenes against Mi- 
poet. dias.— Philip and the 
Olynthian war. 
342 crx. 3. | Birth of Menander . . | Timoleon at Syracuse.— 


—_—_— 


Isocrates.—Aristotle, 


7 
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Contemporary Persons and 


B.c. | Olympiad. The Drama. Events. 


336 | oxt.1. | Amphis, the comic poet, | Philip assassinated. 
still exhibits. 


335 | ——2. | Philippides, the co- 

median, 
332 | oxu.1. | Stephanus,the comic poet. | Siege of Tyre. 
330 | ——3. | Philemon begins to ex- | Darius slain, 

hibit. 
324 | oxtv.1. | Timocles still exhibits . | Alexander dies.—Demos- 

thenes dies, B.C. 322. 
321 | ——4. | Menandri’Opyn. 
Diphilus. 


_ 307 | cxvut.1. | Demetrius,the comic poet. | Epicurus.—Agathocles. 


304 | OxIx.1. , Archedippus, Philippides, | Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
and Anaxippus, the 
comic poets, flourish, 


291 | cxxil.2. | Death of Menander . . | Arcesilaus. 


289 | ——4. | Posidippus begins to 
exhibit—Rhinthon 
flourishes. 


280 | oxxv.1. | Sotades . . . . . | War with Pyrrhus. 


230 |cxxxvul. 3.! Macho, the comedian. 


200 | CXLV.1. | Apollodorus, the Ca- | Plautus dies. 
rystian. 
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BOOK IT. 
EXHIBITION OF THE GREEK DRAMA. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE REPRESENTATION OF GREEK PLAYS IN GENERAL. 


Dass man auf das ganze Verhdltniss der Orchestra zur Biihne keine vom 
heutigen Theater entnommenen Vorstellungen tibertragen, und die alte 
Tragédie nicht MODERNISIREN diirfe, ist ja wohl eine der ersten Regeln, 
ee man bet der Beurtheilung dieser Dinge zu beobachten hat.—K. O. 

UELLER, 


Ir the Greek plays themselves differed essentially from 
those of our own times, they were even more dissimilar in 
respect of the mode and circumstances of their representa- 
tion. We have theatrical exhibitions of some kind every 
evening throughout the greater part of the year, and in 
capital cities many are going on at the same time in different 
theatres. In Greece the dramatic performances were carried 
on for a few days in the spring; the theatre was large 
enough to contain the whole population, and every citizen 
was there, as a matter of course, from daybreak to sunset.t 
With us a successful play is repeated night after night, for 
months together: in Greece the most admired dramas were 
seldom repeated, and never in the same year. The theatre 
with us is merely a place of public entertainment; in 
Greece it was the temple of the god, whose altar was the 
central point of the semicircle of seats or steps, from which 
some 30,000? of his worshippers gazed upon a spectacle 
instituted in his honour. Our theatrical costumes are 


1 Asch. kara Krno. p. 488, Bekker: ral Gua TH huépa jyeiro Tots 
mpéaBeow eis Td O€aTpoy. 

The torch-races in the last plays of a trilogia (above, p, 102) seem to 
shew that the exhibitions were not over till dark, 

2 Plato, Sympos. p. 175 E. 
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intended to convey an idea of the dresses actually worn by 
the persons represented, while those of the Greeks were 
nothing but modifications of the festal robes worn in the 
Dionysian processions. Finally, the modern playwright 
has only the approbation or disapprobation of his audience 
to look to; whereas no Greek play was represented until it 
had been approved by a board appointed to decide between 
the rival dramatists, It will be worth our while, then, to 
‘eonsider separately the distinguishing peculiarities of a 
Greek dramatic exhibition. We shall discuss the points of 
difference successively, as they relate to the time, the means, 
the place, and the manner of performance? to which we shall 
add a few remarks on the audience and the actors. And 
first with regard to the time. 

Theatrical exhibitions formed a part of certain festivals of 
Bacchus; in order, then, to ascertain at what time of the 
year they took place, we must inquire how many festivals 
were held in Atticain honour of that God, and then 
determine at which of them theatrical representations were 
given. There have been great diversities of opinion in 
regard to the number of the Attic Dionysia:* it appears, 
however, to be now pretty generally agreed among scholars 


1 Miller, Humeniden, § 32, and Hist. Gr. Lit. 1. p. 393 new ed. 

2 The reader who wishes to investigate the question fully is referred 
to Scaliger (Hmendat. Temp. 1. p. 29), Paulmier (Ezercitat. in Auctores 
Grecos, pp. 617—619), Petit (Legg. Attice, pp. 112—117), Spanheim 
(Argum. ad Arist. Ran. Tom. 11. pp. 122 sqq. ed. Beck), Oderici 
(Dissert. de Didasc. Marmorea, Rom. 1777, and in Marini, Iscriz. 
Albane, Rom. 1785, pp. 161—170), Kanngiesser (Kom. Biihne, pp. 
161—170), and Hermann (Beck’s Aristoph. Tom. v. pp. 11—28), who 
infer from the Scholiast, on Aristoph. Ach. 201 and 503, that the 
Lena were identical with the rural Dionysia; to Selden (ad Marm. 
Oxon. pp. 35—39), Corsini (Ff. A. 1. 325—329), Ruhnken (in Alberti’s 
Hesych. Auctar. to Vol. 1. p. 1000), Barthélemy (Mém. de l Acad. des 
Inser, XXXIX. pp. 172 sqq.), Wyttenbach (Béblioth. Crit. 1. 3, pp. 41 | 
sqq.), Spalding (Abhandl. d. Berl. Academie, 1804—1811, pp. 70-—82), 
Blomfield (in Mus. Crit. 11. pp. 75 sqq.), and Clinton (F. H. 11. p. 332), 

who identify the Lenza and Anthesteria; finally to Bockh (Abhandl. 
d. Berlin. Acad. 1816, pp. 47—124), Buttmann (ad Dem. Mid. p. 119), 
and Dr. Thirlwall (in the Phil. Mus. 11. pp. 273 fol.), who adopt the 
opinion stated in the text. Some arguments in favour of the second 
hypothesis have been brought forward by a writer in the Classtcai 
Museum, No. Xi. pp. 70 sqq. 
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tliat there were four Bacchic feasts; In the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and nine months respectively of the Attic year. 

I. The “country Dionysia” (74 kar’ dypovs Avoviow.) were 
celebrated all over Attica, in the month Poseidon, which 
included the latter part of December and the beginning 
of January. This was the festival of the vintage, which is 
still in some places postponed to December. 

II, The festival of the wine-press (ra Arjvaia) was held 
in Gamelion, which corresponded to the Ionian month Le- 
neon, and to part of January and February. It was, like 
the rural Dionysia, a vintage festival, but differed from them 
in being confined to a particular spot in the city of Athens, 
called the Lenzon, where the first wine-press (Ayvds) was 
erected. 

TIT. The ‘* Anthesteria” (7a *AvOeornpia, ta ev A-uvais) 
were held on the eleventh, twelfth, aud thirteenth days 
of the month Anthesterion. This was not a vintage fes- 
tival, like the former two. The new wine was drawn 
from the cask on the first day of the feast (Ii@otya), and 
tasted on the second day (Xdes): the third day was called 
Xvrpor, on account of the banqueting which went on then.? 
At the Choés each of the citizens had a separate cup, a 
custom which arose, according to the tradition, from the 
presence of Orestes at the feast, before he had been duly 
purified ;? it has been thought, however, to refer to a 
difference of castes among the worshippers at the time of 
the adoption of .the Dionysian rites in the city.* The 
“‘Anthesteria” are called by Thucydides the more ancient 
festival of Bacchus.® 

IV. The “great Dionysia” (7a év Gore, ta Kat aot, Ta 
ao7ua) were celebrated between the eighth and eighteenth 
of Elaphebolion.® ‘This festival is always to be understood 
when the Dionysia are mentioned without any qualifying 
epithet. 3 

1 Philol. Mus. 1. p. 296. 

? See the end of the Acharnians, and Aul. Gell. vit. 24. 

' 3 See Miiller’s Hwmeniden, § 50. * See above p. 60. aE 2S. 

6 Aischin. ep! wapampecB. p. 36: peta Ta Arovioia ev Borer Kal Thy 
év Avovicou éxkAnolav mpoypdyar S00 exkAnolas, Thy mev TH OySdn emt 
déxa, Thy SE TH evarn emi Séxa: and kata Krno. p. 63: evOds meTa TH 
Avoviow Ta ev Bore, TH Oyddn Kal evan em) dexa, 
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At the first, second, and fourth of these festivals, it is 
known that theatrical exhibitions took place. The exhibi- 
tions at the country Dionysia were generally of old pieces ;} 
indeed, there is no instance of a play being acted on those 
occasions for the first time, at least after the Greek Drama 
had arrived at perfection. At the Lenza and the great 
Dionysia, both Tragedies and Comedies were performed ;? 
at the latter the Tragedies at least were always new pieces ; 
the instances in the didascalie, which have come down to us, 
of representations at the Lena are indeed always of new 
pieces,? but from the manner in which the exhibition of new 
Tragedies is mentioned in connexion with the city festival,* 
we must conclude that repetitions were allowed at the Lena 
as. well as at the country Dionysia. The month Hlaphebolion 
may have been selected for the representation of new 
Tragedies, because Athens was then full of the dependent 
allies, who came at that time to pay the tributes,’ whereas 


1 Thus Demosthenes twits Aischines with his wretched performances 
in some of the characters of Sophocles and Euripides at the deme 
Cotyttus. De Corond, p. 288. Comp. Aischin. c. Timarch. p. 158. 
There appear to haye been dramatic exhibitions at Phlyz, in the time 
of Iszeus: kal ov pdvoy eis Ta Towmmd’Ta Tapexadovpcba, GAAG Kal els 
Atovicia eis aypdy ayer Gel Huds, Kal mer? Exelvov Te CDewpotvuey Kabh- 
wevor tap avtdv, &c.—Iseus, de Ciron. Hered. Vol. 1. p. 114, Orator. 
Attic. Oxford. 

2 Law in Demosth. Mid. p. 517. 7 ém Anvaiw moun) ka of Tpa- 
y@dol Kal of Kwp@dol, Kal Tos é€v &oret Atoyvolois % Twoumh Kad of 
maides Kal 6 KGmos kal of kwuwdo) Kal oi Tpayq@dol, 

‘3 See above, pp. 182, 206, 211, 213. 

4 See the decree, Demosthenes mep) orepdvov, p. 264, Bekker: 
avaryopevoa Toy oTépavoy ev TH Oedtpy Arovvolois Tparyewdots Katvors. 
Lexicon Sangerm. p. 309, Bekker: tpaywdo.01; tav tpaywdav of pe 
oav madcot of madam Spduata eiodyovtes: of 5€ Kawvol, of Kawa Kat 
endemote cicaxevra. See Hemsterhuis on Lucian’s Timon. Vol. 1. p. 
463, Lehmann. 

This custom continued down to the times of Julius Cesar, when a 
similar decree was passed in favour of Hyrcanus the high-priest and 
Ethnarch of the Jews. See Josephus, Antiq. Jud. xiv. 8. 


* Ov yap pe Kad viv SiaBare? KA€wy, Ore 
Eévwyv mapdytwy thy wdAW KaK@s A€yw. 
Avro) yap éopev, ovml Anvaiw 7 aydy, 
Vv / ‘ e BA \ é 
Kotmrw fevor wapeioiv’ ovtTe yap Pdpot 
‘Hxovoty, ovT ex Tay ToAEwY Of EVupaxat 
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the Athenians alone were present at the Lenea. It does 
not clearly appear that there were any theatrical exhibitions 
at the Anthesteria; it 1s, however, at least probable that 
the Tragedians read to a select audience at the Anthesteria 
the Tragedies which they had composed for the festival in 
the following month, or, perhaps, the contests took place 
then, and the intervening month was employed in perfecting 
the actors and chorus in their parts.? 

In considering the means of performance, we must recall 
to mind the different origins of the two constituent parts 
of a Greek drama—the chorus and the dialogue. Choruses 
were, as we have seen,” originally composed of the whole 
population. "When, however, in process of time, the fine 
arts became more cultivated, the duties of this branch of 
worship devolved upon a few, and ultimately upon one who 
bore the whole expense, when paid dancers were employed.? 
This person, who was called the Choragus, was considered as 
the religious representative of the whole people,* and was 
said to do the state’s work for it (Aerovpyet*®). The 


AAA’ éouev abtol viv ye meptemtiomévor 
Tos yap metolxous &xupa Tov aoT@Y ACyw. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 477: see the Scholiast. 

Hence Aschines takes occasion to reproach Demosthenes with being 
too vain to be content with the applause of his own fellow-citizens, 
since he must needs have the crown decreed him proclaimed at the 
great Dionysia, when all Greece was present: ovd€ éxKAnoiaCdvTwr 
"AOnvaiwy GAAG Tpaywdav aywriCouevwv Katvav, ob evaytTioy Tov Shou, 
GAN évavtTiov T@V ‘EAAverv ty july cuveidaow &vdpa Timopev— 
Contra Ctesiph. Vol. m1. p. 469, Orat. Att. Oxford. 

1 Philol. Mus. 1. pp. 292 foll. 

2 Above, p. 27. 3 See Buttmann on Dem. Mid. p. 37. 

* Hence his person and the ornaments which he procured for the 
occasion were sacred. See Demosth. Mid. p. 519, et passim. 

5 On this word, see Valckenaer on Ammon, I. 16; Ruhnken, Epist. 
Crit. 1. p. 54; Hesychius, s. v. p. 463, Vol. 1. It is formed from Aéws, 
Acirov, Anitov (sce Herod. vil. 197: Aniroy KaA€ovor Td TpvTavhiov ot 
"Axaot). The best notion of the meaning of a liturgy may be derived 
from Aischyl. Ewmen. 340: 

Srevdduevos & aperciv twa tdode pepluvas 

cay & aréAciay euais Acirais emikpaiver, 
if the emendations which we have introduced, or adopted from Miiller, 
are to be received. 
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Choragia, the Gymnasiarchy, the feasting of the Tribes, and 
the Architheoria, belonged to the class of regularly recur- 
ring state burthens (éyxvkAvo. Aerovpyia), to which all 
persons whose property exceeded three talents were liable. 
Jt was the choragus’ business! to provide the chorus in all 
plays, whether Tragic or Comic, and also for the lyric choruses 
of men and boys, Pyrrhichists, Cyclian dancers, and others ; 
he was selected by the managers of his tribe (émpeAnrai 
¢vAqs) for the choragy which had come round to it. His 
first duty, after collecting his chorus, was to provide and 
pay a teacher (xopodidacxados), who instructed them 
in the songs and dances which they had to perform, and it 
appears that the choragi drew lots for the first choice of 
teachers, ‘The choragus had also to pay the musicians and 
singers who composed the chorus, and was allowed to press 
children, if their parents did not give them up of their own 
accord. He was obliged to lodge and maintain the chorus 
till the time of performance, and to supply the singers with 
such aliments as conduce to strengthen the voice. In the 
laws of Solon the age prescribed for the choragus was forty 
years ; but this rule does not appear to have been long in 
force. The relative expense of the different choruses, in the 
time of Lysias, is given in a speech of that orator.2 We 
learn from this that the tragic chorus cost nearly twice as 
much as the comic, though neither of the dramatic choruses 
was So expensive as the chorus of men, or the chorus of flute- 
players.® | 

The actors were the representatives not of the people, but 
of the poet; consequently the choragus had nothing to do 
with them.* If he had paid for them, the dramatic choruses 
would surely have exceeded in expensiveness all the others; 
besides, the actors were not allotted to the choragi, but to 


1 On the choragia, see Bockh’s Public Economy, Vol. m1. pp. 207 foll. 
Eng}. Transl., or Stuart’s Athens. 

2 Lysias, °AmoA. Swpod. p. 698. Translated by Bentley (Phalaris, 
p. 360). % Demosth. Mid. p. 565. 

4 This is shown by Bockh, after Heraldus (Public Economy, 111. ch. 
22, p. 455, Engl. Tr.). Notwithstanding, however, what Bockh has 
said about the passage in Plutarch, Phocion, 19, it seems that the 
choragus had something to do with the costume of the actors, or at least 
of the supernumeraries who appeared on the stage or in the orchestra. 

R 2 
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the poets; and were therefore paid either by these, or, as 
we rather think, by the state. | | 

When a dramatist had made up his mind to bring out a 
play, he applied, if he intended to represent at the Lenea, 
to the king-archon, and, if at the great Dionysia, to the 
chief archon! for a chorus, which was given to him? if his 
piece was deemed worthy of it. Along with this chorus he 
received three actors by lot,* and these he taught inde- 
pendently of the choragus, who confined his attention to the 
chorus. The most important personage in the formation of 
every chorus was the actual leader, precentor, or fugleman, 
whose voice and movements the choreute followed in all the 
songs and evolutions of the orchestra.® This functionary 
was called xopudatos, yopod iyeudv, xoporroios,® also xopoara- 
7s,7 and corresponded no doubt to the égapywy of the old 
choruses. It is probable that there were two other fugle- 
men to take charge of the subordinate divisions of thechorus, 
when it was broken up into sections,® and perhaps the pas- 
sage in the Humenides, which led to the absurd supposition 
that the chorus in that play consisted of three only, refers 
to the corypheus and his two immediate subalterns.® 
When the whole chorus was drawn up in three lines, 
these tyo subalterns stood immediately behind the corypheeus 
in the second and third ranks respectively, and were called 
mwapacrarns and tpiroorarns with reference to their leader.1® 

1 See above, p. 129, note (1). 

2 There is some difference of opinion as to the person “who gave 
the chorus.” Some think it was the choragus who was applied to (see 
Kiister on Aristoph. Eq. 510; Ducker on Aristoph. Ran. 94); others 
that it was the archon: this opinion is in itself the most likely to be 
true, and appears to be confirmed by the words of Aristotle quoted 
above, p. 76, note (4). 

5 Hence xopdv d:5dva: signifies generally to approve or praise a poet. 
See Plato, Resp. 11. p. 383 c, and Aristoph. Ran. in p. 181 supra. 

4 This practice subsisted to the last: see Plotinus, m1. 2, p. 484, 
Creuzer. a 

5 Aristot. de Mundo, c. 6: naOdmep ev xop@ Kopudalov kardptaytos 
cuvemnxer mas 6 Xopés, § J. Pollux, rv. § 106, 

7 Himerius, p. 558; Theodor. Prodr. Rhod. Iv. p. 170. 

8 Buttmann, Index in Dem. Mid. s. vy. xopupaios, p. 178, 

9 vy. 135: yep &yeipe kal od THVT ey BE oe. 

10 Aristot. Polit. m1. 4, 6: dvdykn mh play elvar thy Tar wodiTaeu 
TdvTwy apeThy, Bomep ovde TaY XopevTav Kopuvdaiov Kal mapacrdrow. 
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Tt is clear that the three actors, who were termed zpwr- 
aywvirrys, SevTepaywvioTys, and tpitaywrorys respectively,! 
were always regarded as a distinct troop or company, and that 
each retained his relative rank. Thus Ischander was re- 
gularly a devrepaywviorys of the tpwraywvcrns Neoptolemus,” 
and Aischines never rose to a higher rank than that of a rpur- 
aywvorys.® ‘The first actor was regarded as the representa- 
tive and manager of his troop; he carried the inferior actors 
with him, received for himself the prize of victory, and, 
_ though he may have given a share of this and of the other 
honours of the performance to his second performer, it is 
probable that the tritagonist was obliged to be contented 
with his pay.* Before a troop could be regarded as generally 
entitled to perform, it must have gained a prize. Otherwise 
it was obliged to encounter some previous scrutiny, which 
was waived in the case of any actor who had succeeded in a 
competition.® It is reasonable also to conclude that the 
protagonist of a successful troop was free from the risk 
of drawing lots for his poet. At least we hear that the 
eminent actors Cleander and Myniscus attached themselves 
almost exclusively to Adschylus;° that Sophocles almost 
monopolized the services of Tlepolemus and Cleidemides ;? 
and that the latter poet sometimes composed his plays with 
a special reference to the qualities of the actors who had to 


Metaph. iv. 11, p. 1018 b. 28: ofov mapactdrns Tpitogratov mpotepoy Kat 
mapavntn vatns évOc mev yap 6 Kopupaios, évOa St | udvyn dpxh. Jul. 
Pollux, 1v. § 106, seems to call the rapacrarns Sevtepoorarns. 

1 Above, p. 59, note 2. 

2 Dem. de Fals. Legat. p. 344, 7. 

3 See the passage quoted at the end of this chapter. 

* Dem. de Coron. p. 314; Lucian, Navig. ad fin., Icaromen. 29; 
Plutarch, Precept. Polit. p. 816 ad fin. 

5 Hesychius and Suidas, s. v.: veuhoes troxpitav: of rointal Adu 
Bavov tpeis tmroxpitas KAnpwm veundevtas: wy 6 viKhoas eis Tovmody 
axpitws (-ros Suid.) mapeAauBdvero. Where Hemsterhuis conjectures 
mapeAduBave and renders the passage (ad Luciani Tim. ¢. 51): 
“quorum poetarum qui superior discessit, in posterum sine discrimine 
suos sibi actores legebat.” But the context shows that the relative 
refers to the actors and not to the poets. 

6 Hermann in Aristot. Poet. p. 193. 

7 Bernhardy, Grundriss, p. 642, 
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perform in them,? just as modern composers will sometimes 
write an opera for a particular singer. The control which 
the protagonist exercised over his coadjutors is shown in 
many ways. If the inferior actors had finer voices than 
their chief, they were sometimes obliged to do themselves 
imperfect justice in order that he might shine the more.” 
And though the protagonist had sometimes to appear in a 
humble character by the side of his crowned and sceptred 
hireling, the tritagonist,? the great actor Theodorus always 
took care to sustain any part, even that which belonged to 
the tritagonist, if this involved the first entry on the stage, 
in order to make sure of the first impression on the 
audience. That the poet would undertake to teach a 
protagonist how to act his play seems very improbable, and 
the phrase dddcxev dpdéua must refer only to the general 
superintendence, which the poet, in conjunction with the 
choragus, exercised during the rehearsals of the play. 

When the day appointed for the trial came on, all parties 
united their efforts,® and endeavoured to gain the prize by a 
combination of the best-taught actors with the most sump- 
tuously dressed and most diligently exercised chorus.® 


1 Vit. Sophocl. p. x.: kal mpbs tas pices adtav (tov smoxpitar) 
ypdba To Spamara. 

2 Cic. div. in Cecil. 15, 48: “ut in actoribus Grecis fieri videmus, 
ssepe illum qui est secundarum vel tertiarum partium, quum possit 
aliquoties clarius dicere quam ipse primarum, multum submittere ut 
ille princeps quam maxime excellat.” 

3 Plut. Precept. Polit. p. 816 F: &romoy pev ydp éotiw Toy pev ev 
Tpayydla mpwtaywovicThy Oeddwpov 7) T1GAov dvra picOwtg TH Ta Tpla 
(tpita?) A€yovtTs ToAAGKIS ErecOat }) MpocdiardéyecOu Tamewas ay Exeivos 
Exn Td Siadnua kat Td oKATTpor. 

4 Aristot. Polit. Iv. (viI.) 17, p. 1336: tows yap ov Kax@s €revye Td 
To.ovTov Mcddwpos 6 THs Tpaywdias broKpiThs’ oven yap méroTE TaphKey 
éavTod mpocicdyew ovdt Tay evTEAGY bmOKpITa@Y, Gs oikcioumevwy Tv 
OcaTay Tais mpwTais akoais. 

5 The contending choragi were called avrixépnyo: (Demosth. Mid. 
p- 595, Bekker), the rival dramatists avridiSdoxaro: (Aristoph. Vesp. 
1410), and their performers avrirexvo: (Aleiphron, 111. 48), a name 
which is also given to Euripides as the rival of Aidschylus in the 
dramatic contest between them in the Rane, 815. 

$ For the harmony and equality of voice required in the chorus see 
Aristotle, Polié. m1. 113, § 21: ov5é 5) xopodiddoKadros tov meiCoy Kat 
KdAALov TOU mayTds Xopov Pbeyyduevoy doer ovyXopevey. 
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That the exertions of the choragus and the actors were often 
as influential with the judges as the beauty of the poem 
cannot be doubted,! when we have so many instances of 
the ill-success of the best dramatists. The judges were 
appointed by lot, and were generally,” but, as we have seen, 
not always,° five in number. The archon administered an 
oath to them; and, in the case of the cyclian chorus, 
partiality or injustice was pun- 
ishable by fine* The suc- 
cessful poet was crowned with 
ivy (with which his choragus 
and performers were also adorn- 
ed),°> and his name was pro- 
claimed before the audience. 
The choragus who had exhi- 
bited the best musical or thea- 
trical entertainment generally 
received a tripod as a reward 
or price. This he was at the 
expense of consecrating, and in 
some cases built the monument 
on which it was placed. Thus 
the beautiful choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, which is 
still standing at Athens, was 
undoubtedly surmounted by a 
tripod; and the statue of Bac- 
chus, in a sitting posture, 
which was on the top of the 
choragic monument of Thra- 
syllus, probably supported the 
tripod on its knees. Such, at least, seems to have been the 





Fig, tr. 


1 It is expressly stated by Aristotle, Rhet. ur.1, § 4. Cf. Terence, 
Phormio, Prolog. vv. 9, 10. 

2 See Maussac, Diss. Crit. p. 204; Hermann, de quinque judicibus 
poetarum, Opusc. vu, p. 88. 

3 Above, p. 129. * Aschin. kara Krnoid. § 85. 

5 See the passages quoted by Blomfield (Mus. Crit. um. p. 88), and 
the lines of Simmias, in p. 128, supra. 

§ Lysias ubi supra, p. 202, Comp. Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 
Pp. 153, 4+ 
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intention of the holes drilled in the lap of the figure. 
From the inscriptions on these monuments, the di- 
dascalie of Aristotle, Carystius Pergamenus, Dicearchus, 
and Callimachus, were probably compiled.1_ The choragus 
in Comedy consecrated the equipments of his chorus,’ and 
was expected to provide his choreute with a handsome 
entertainment, an expectation which, to judge from the 
complaints of the comic poets themselves, he did not always 
fulfil in a satisfactory manner.’ It is probable that the 
tragic chorus also looked for a similar conclusion of their 
labours. The successful poet, as we see from Plato’s 
Banquet, commemorated his victory with a feast. As, 
however, no prize-drama was permitted to be represented 
for a second time (with an exception in favour of the three 
great dramatists, which was not long in operation),* the 
poet’s glory was very transient; so much so, that when 
Thucydides wished to predict the immortality of his work, 
he sought for an apt antithesis in the once-heard dramas of 
the contemporary poets.®° The time allowed for the repre- 
sentation was portioned out by the clepsydra, and seems to 
have been dependent upon the number of pieces represented.® 
What this number was is not known. It is probable, 
however, that about three trilogies might have been repre- 
sented on one day.’ 


1 Bockh’s Corpus Inscript. 1. p. 350. 

? Lysias ubi supra. Comp. Theophrastus, Charact. xx. 

3 See Eupolis, ap. Jul. Poll. mz. § 115, (p. 551 Meineke): 

Hon Xopnyoy maeToTE 
putap@tepov Tovd «ides; 
Aristoph. Acharn. 1120: 
bs Y cue TY TANMOVa Anvaia Xopnyay améKreELo” 
&dermvov. 
Cf. Arist. Av. 88 and the Scholiast: rodro eis diaBoAhy Tod xopnyod Sri 
puxpoy S€dwxev tepetov. 

4 Above, p. 110; Aul. Gell. vir. 5; Plutarch, Rhetorum Vite. 

5 1,22: Krjpa 5€ és del madAov 2 ayoviopa és Td mapaxpiua axovery 
tvyKerrat. 

5 Tod d& uhkous pos, mpds mev Tovs ayavas Kab Thy alcOnow, ov TIS 
téxvns eotly, Ei yap ec Exardy tpayedias aywviCerOar, mpds KAeWdpas 
av nywvl(ovto, éamep rote kal &AAOTE pac. Aristot. Poet. c. vil. 

7 “ Yet that number seems to have been a fixed thing: so Aristotle 
speaks of it: e% 8 ky rovto, ci Tay perv apxalwy édAdrTous al cvoTdeeis 
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The place of exhibition was, in the days of the perfect 
Greek drama, the great stone theatre erected within the 
Lenzon, or inclosure sacred to Bacchus. The building was. 
commenced in the year B.c. 500, but not finished till about 
B.c. 381, when Lycurgus was manager of the treasury. 
In the earlier days of the drama the theatre was of wood, 
but an accident having occurred at the representation of 
some plays of Aischylus and Pratinas, the stone theatre 
was commenced in its stead.? 

The student who wishes to entertain an adequate notion 
of the Greek Theatre must not forget that it was only an 
improvement upon the mode of representation adopted by 
Thespis, which it resembled in its general features. The 
two original elements were the @vuéAy, or altar of Bacchus, 
round which the cyclian chorus danced,? and the Aoyetoy 
or stage from which the actor or exarchus spoke ;* it was 


elev, mpds Te TO TAHOOS TAY Tpaywdiav TOV cis ulav akpdaciy TLOE- 
pévwy maphxoev. Poet. § 40. See Tyrwhitt’s note. If each tribe 
furnished but one choragus, and not, as some appear to have supposed, 
one for each different kind of contest, the number of tragic candidates 
could scarcely have exceeded three. For there seem never to have 
been less than three or four distinct kinds of choruses at the great 
Dionysian festivals; which, when portioned out amongst the ten 
choragi, could not by any chance allow of more than three or four 
choragi to the tragic competitors; which agrees very well with all 
that is elsewhere mentioned on this head, for we seldom meet with 
more than three candidates recorded, and probably this was in general 
the whole number of exhibitors. Aristophanes, indeed, had on one 
occasion four rival comedians to oppose (Argum. 11. in Plut.); but this 
was, in all likelihood, at the Lenzxa, when, perhaps, not a single 
tragedy had been offered for representation, and, consequently, a large 
proportion of choruses would be left disengaged tor comic candidates. 

“Tf the custom of contending with tetralogies was still retained, 
Aristotle, in the passage above, most probably intended by réy zpa- 
yeoiayv Tov «is miay axpdacw TeAeuevwy the exhibition of one such 
tetralogy. This supposition is in some measure supported by the fact, 
that there were three or four separate hearings in the day; since four 
tetralogies would occupy from twelve to sixteen hours: and if, as is 
natural, each competitor took up a whole hearing, this will confirm 
our former induction with regard to the number of candidates.” 
—Former Editor. 

1 Libanius’s Argument. Demosth. Olynth. 1. and Suidas, Mpattvas. 

2 See Miiller, Anhang zum Buch, Aisch. Humeniden, p. 35. 

* Above, p. 113, note 2 
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* 

the representative of the wooden table from which the 
earliest actor addressed his chorus,! and was also called 
oxpiBas. But in the great stone theatres, in which the 
perfect Greek dramas were represented, these two simple 
materials for the exhibition of a play were surrounded by a 
mass of buildings, and subordinated to other details of a 
very artificial and complicated description. That part of 
the structure, which was set apart for the audience, and 
was more properly called the @éarpov, may be discussed 
without any doubt or difficulty; for not only are the 
authorities explicit in their accounts, but we have many 
remains which are sufficiently complete to serve as a safe 
basis for architectural restorations; and the theatre at 
Aspendus in Pamphylia, which has come down to us 
without a single defect of any consequence in the stone- 
work, enables us to restore, with very slight risk of error, 
all the details of the proscenium and orchestra which were 
presented to the eyes of a Greek audience. With regard, 
however, to the minor arrangements of the stage, such as 
the painted scenes and the other machinery of exhibition, 
we are left in a great measure to an interpretation of the 
ancient descriptions; for the more fragile materials of 
which these parts of the theatre were constructed have 
yielded to the stress of time, and so left us without any 
tangible evidence to support the scattered statements of 
ancient writers. It will be desirable, therefore, before we 
proceed to give a general description of a Greek theatre, 
based on an examination of all the authorities, and including 
all the particulars for which we have any evidence, either 
monumental or literary, to present to the student the actual 
form of the best preserved of the ancient theatres, and to 
make this ocular demonstration the basis and starting-point 
of the more theoretical reconstructions. 

The theatre at Aspendus belongs unquestionably to the 
times of the Roman domination in Asia Minor. An in- 
Scription over the eastern door informs us that two brothers, 
A. Curtius Crispinus Arruntianus and A. Curtius Auspicatus 
Titinnianus, in accordance with their father’s will, had 

1 Above, p. 60; Pollux, tv. 123: éAeds dé Fv tpdrea apxaia, ep’ hy 
10d @éomidos eis Tis avaBas Tots XopevTais amexplveTo, 
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contributed to the repairs or adornment of the theatre in 
henour of their ancestral gods and the imperial house ;} and 
it has been conjectured” from an inscription at Preneste, 
which one of the two brothers had set up to P. Alius Pius 
Curtianus, that these persons lived in the time of M. 
Antoninus. Be that as 1t may, other inscriptions, placed on 
a pedestal in the interior, and over the door leading to the 
seats, inform us that the architect was a Greek, Zeno, the 
son of Theodorus.2 And we may infer that the theatre at 
Aspendus, though it belongs in its present state to the time 
of the Roman Cesars, was.probably built on the founda- 
tions, and perhaps to a certain extent according to the 
model of a previously existing Greek theatre. In its 
general features it corresponds to the restorations which 
have been made, with the aid of the fragments, of the cavea 
of the theatre at Catana as seen from the stage,* and of the 
stage of the theatre at Tauromenium, as seen from the 
cavea.> It contains all that was required for the representa- 
tion of a Greek play in the best period of the drama; and 
though, as we shall see, Vitruvius makes certain distinctions 
between the Greek and Roman theatres, it does not follow 
that all theatres built in Greek cities during the Roman 
period departed from the ancient model, which, after all, 
was the point of departure for the Roman architects them- 
selves. 

It will be observed that the theatre at Aspendus, as re- 
presented in the accompanying ground-plan (Plate opposite 
p. 252), elevation of the lower front (fig. 2), and view of the 


» Bockh, C. £. mt. p. 1163: 


“Dis patriis et domui Augustorum 
ex testamento A. Curtii Crispini A. Curtius Crispinus Arrun- 
tianus et A. Curtius Auspicatus Titinnianus fecerunt.” 


@cots matpios Kat Séum SeBacray 
ex Sia0qnns A. Kouptiov Kpesomelvov A. Kovptios Kpewrreivos "Appour- 
Tiavos Kal A, Kovptios Avomikatos Titwviavds émolnoar. 


* Henzen, Annali dell’ Instituto di Corr. Arch. 1852, p. 165. 

3 Bockh, 1. pp. 172, 1161. 

4 Serradifalco, Antich. della Sicilia, Vol. v. Taf. ut.; Wieseler, 
Theatergebiude, Taf. 11. 12. 

® Serradifalco, Vol. v. Tav. xx11.; Wieseler, Taf. 111. 6. 
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interior (see Frontispiece),! is externally: a plain building, 
with three complete rows of windows, besides sixteen other 
openings of the same kind. In the interior, the theatrum, 
or part allotted to the spectators, is a hemicycle composed of 





1 These illustrations are taken from Texier, Description de P Asie 
Mineure, Paris, 1849, Vol. m1. Pl. 232 sqq. The description is due to 
Schénborn (Scene der Hellenen, pp. 26—28, 83—94), who saw the 
theatre about the same time as Texier. 
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two precinctiones or divisions separated by a diazoma or lobby, 
and there are nineteen tiers of seats in each of these separate 
halves of the theatre. The whole is crowned by a portico 
or gallery with fifty-eight arches. The great majority of 
the audience must have got to their places through the 
parodi of the orchestra, from which there are steps leading 
to the rows of seats, or through the gallery at the upper 
end, which had doors behind it. It was, however, possible 
to reach the upper seats by a door at the north end of the 


_ seats leading to the diazoma. The scene-front is connected 


with the spectators’ seats by walls on either side rising to 
the full height of the theatre, and there can be no doubt 
that this part of the building was covered in by a roof. 
There are three stories in the scene. In the first story 
there are five doors. A cubical basement of stone appears 
in each angle of the scene, and these are continued by the 
sides of the doors, so that there are twenty of them in all. 
Those in the corners have each of them an unfluted column, 
reaching to the second story, and these columns are still 
found in the Greek theatre at Myra in Lycia. The other 
basements by the doors were probably the distances from 
the proscenium at which the moveable scenery hung from 
the balconies above. Besides the five doors the first story 
has nine windows, of which the four larger stand between 
the doors, and the other five over the doors. These windows, 
like those in the upper story, are merely ornamental, as 
they do not go through the wall. In the second story, 
immediately over the cubical basements of the podium, 
there is a corresponding number of little balconies, each 
consisting of a slab resting on two supports projecting at 
right angles from the wall. The faces of the latter are 
ornamented, like the frieze of a building, with the skulls of 
victims connected by garlands. On each of the balconies 
there is a low pedestal, and they are all connected by a 
narrow ledge, which may have served as the support of the 


planks laid across from one balcony to the other, when the 


exigencies of the performance required that the whole should 
be used as a continuous upper stage. It is to be remarked 
that Vitruvius, as we shall see, speaks of the plutewm in the 
singular; and there is no reason why these little balconies 
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should not be regarded as really connected by the ledge to 
which reference has been made. There are no tracesof balus- 
trades. Butthe upper part of the scene served, no doubt, asa 
sufficient protection for the actors, when they had to appear 
on the second story. ‘There are three little doors in the 
second story, leading to the gallery formed by the series of 
balconies; also eight windows corresponding to those of the 
lower story, the place of the ninth being occupied by one of 
the doors. The third story has no doors or windows, and 
instead of a practicable gallery, it has a series of ornamental 
pediments, triangular or semicircular, standing over the 
projections below, and similarly supported. That in the 
centre, which is much the largest, is adorned with a female 
figure, surrounded by ramifications of foliage. There are 
traces in the third story both of the supports of the roof, 
and of the orifices, in which stage machinery rested. The 
two wings of the theatre are divided by a party wall, in 
continuation of the proscenium, and the outer half of each, 
i.e., that which is bounded by the front wall of the theatre, 
constitutes in each case a staircase to the upper stories of 
the building. 

We now proceed to show how exactly this well-preserved 
theatre corresponds in all essential features to the general 
descriptions which have come down to us. 

A. formal description of an ancient theatre necessarily 
rests on the geometrical rules of Vitruvius. The Roman 
theatre was arranged, he tells us,’ according to the following 
scheme: describe a circle (abcdefghiklm) with a radius 
corresponding to the intended size of the orchestra, and in 
this inscribe four equilateral triangles, aei, bfk, cgl, dhm, the 
angles of which shall touch the circumference at equal 
distances. Let any side, mh, of an included triangle be 
taken to represent the direction of the scena, and parallel to 
this draw the line ag through the centre of the circle. The 
line mh produced to o on one side and to n on the other, so 
as to make it double the diameter, or four times the radius 
of the circle, gives the front of the scene; and the line ag 
marks the limits of the pulpitum on the side of the orchestra. 


1 Vitruvius, v. 6 7, 


6 a 


ae 
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The five angles, which fall within the scene, indicate the 
positions of the five doors opening on the stage; and the 
other seven angles define the directions of the steps leading 
to the seats of the spectators. 





Vig. A. 


From this it appears that the orchestra in a Roman 
theatre formed a semicircle of which the furthest point was 
one radius from the front of the stage, and one radius and a 
half from the front of the scene; the scene was four radii 
in length, and the stage half a radius in breadth. 

The Greek theatre was arranged according to the follow 
ing scheme. Taking a circle agy, inscribe in it three 
squares nkfc, mieb, lgdy, so that the angles touching the 
circumference may be equidistant from one another. As 
before, let any side, nk, of an included square be taken to 
represent the boundary of the proscenium on one side of 
the spectators; then a tangent pr, drawn parallel to this 


side, will represent the front of the scene. Let o be the 


centre of the circle, and g the centre of the orchestra thus 
defined ; through g draw ah parallel to nk; and from a and 


1 Vitruvius, v. 8. 


——$$— AG eet cleat cc aa 
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h, with the radius of the original circle, draw the ares st, wv, 
cutting the produced line nk in the points wand # The 
length of the scene shall be equal to the line wa. 

From this it appears that the orchestra in a Greek 
theatre was more than a semicircle, the furthest point 
being one radius and five-sevenths from the front of the 
stage, and awhole diameter from the front of the scene. 
The breadth of the stage is therefore 2 of the radius. 

These proportions, though differing in special cases, 





correspond in the main to those of the existing theatres, and 
may be assumed as the basis of the following description, and 
of the plan (Plate opposite fig. B) by which it is illustrated. 

In building a theatre, the Greeks always availed them- 


1 This plan, with the exception of the stage, is derived from that 
which was published by Mr. T. L. Donaldson in the supplemental 
volume to Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, 1830, p. 33. It has also 
appeared in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, ‘‘ Pompeii,” Vol. 1. 
p- 232, where the woodcut preserves the engraver's error of OPKHETPA 
for @PXH=TPA, by way of identification; for the author of the plan is 
not mentioned. 
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selves of the slope of a hill, which enabled them to give the 
necessary elevation to the back rows of seats, without those 
enormous substructions which we find in the Roman 
theatres. If the hill-side was rocky, semicircles of steps, 
rising tier above tier, were hewn out of the living material. 
If the ground was soft, a semicircular excavation of certain 
dimensions was made in the slope of the hill, and afterwards 
lined with rows of stone benches. Even when the former 
plan was practicable, the steps were frequently faced with 
copings of marble. This was the case with the theatre of 
Bacchus at Athens, which stood on the south-eastern side 
of the rocky Acropolis. This semicircular pit, surrounded 
by seats on all sides but one, and in part filled by them, 
was called the xotAov or cavea (A A A), and was assigned 
to the audience. At the top it was enclosed by a lofty 
portico and balustraded terrace (c). Concentric with this 
circular arc, and at the foot of the lowest range of seats, 
was the boundary line of the orchestra, épyyorpa, or 
“ dancing-place”’ (8), which was given up to the chorus. 
If we complete the circle of the orchestra (compare fig. B), 
and draw a tangent to it at the point most removed from 
the audience, this line will give the position of the scene, 
oxynvy, or “covered building” 1 (p D), which presented to 
the view of the spectators a lofty facade of hewn stone, 
susceptible of such modifications as the different plays 
rendered suitable. In front of this scene was a narrow 
stage, called, therefore, the zapooxyvov (c), which was 
indicated by the parallel side of a square,” inscribed in the 
orchestral circle, but extended to the full length of the 
scene on both sides (i.e. to DD), Another parallel at a 
certain distance behind the scene gave the portico (F F), 
which formed the lower front of the whole building. 
We are not to suppose that a Greek theatre exhibited in 


1“ Scene properly means a tent or hut, and such was doubtless 
erected of wood by the earliest beginners of dramatic performances, to 
_ mark the dwelling of the principal person represented by the actor.” 
—Miiller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 301. 

2 The angles of this square, and of two others inscribed in the 
orchestral circle as indicated in the accompanying plan, point out the 
divisions of the cwnez, the commencements of the iter ‘at hh), and the 
width of the eceyclema (at 7), 
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its architecture any elaborate or superfluous ornamentation. 
It was constructed for a special purpose—the adequate 
representation of dramatic entertainments of a certain kind 
before a very considerable multitude of spectators;—and if 
it effected this purpose, the architect and his employers 
were quite satisfied. He was not inspired with the un- 
profitable ambition of an eminent and successful member 
of the same profession in our own time, of whom it has 
been said at once pointedly and truly, that being employed 
to build a house of Parliament, which was to accommodate a 
certain number of members and to admit of the speakers 
being well heard, he contrived it so that the persons, for 
whom it was intended, could not all be present, while those 
who spoke were, except under very favourable circumstances, 
inaudible to the reporters and their proper audiences; and 
who being also employed to build a picture gallery for a 
nobleman, so contrived it that scarcely one of the paintings 
could be seen in a good light; though in both cases he 
erected stately buildings very pleasing to the eye when 
seen from without. Very different was the performance 
of the architect who constructed a Greek theatre. If the 
seats of the spectators did not run on the side of a hill 
they were surrounded by a wall without ornaments or 
windows, and resembling the tower of a fortress rather 
than a splendid edifice. And the front of the theatre was. 
so devoid of all decorations that it would have suggested to 
a modern spectator the idea of a barrack or a manufactory, 
rather than of a place consecrated to the Muses.? 

The xotAor or cavea (A) was divided into two or more flights 
of steps by the dvafepara or preecinctiones (bbb), which were 
broad belts, concentric with the upper terrace and with 
the boundary line of the orchestra, and served both as 
lobbies and landings.” The steps of the xotAov were again 
subdivided transversely into masses called xepxides, cwnet, or 


1 Schénborn, Scene der Hellenen, p. 22, and compare the elevation of 
the theatre at Aspendus (Fig. 2). 

2 The view which has been given of the theatre at Aspendus shows 
the corresponding parts of these precinctiones; but in the theatre at 
Herculaneum there is no proper diazoma to separate the rows of seats, 
which run above each other in distinct galleries. 
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“ wedees ” (aaa), by stairs kAipaxes (ggg), running from one 
dudfoua to another, and converging to the centre of the or- 
chestra. These stairs were called cedides, or gangways, from 
their resemblance, mutatis mutandis, to the passage across the 
oc\para or Cvya of a trireme,' for they were flanked on both 
sides by spectators seated before and below one another, 
just as the ocdis running fore and aft in a galley passed 
between the rowers, the highest of the three benches being 
always behind the middle tier, and this again being behind 
the lowest. As it seems that there were eleven tiers of 
seats between each éaloua in the theatre at Athens, the 
diazoma itself being counted as the twelfth row, we shall 
understand the allusion in Aristophanes (Hquites, 546) : 


3) ys 


aiper® avta@ modv Td pdbioy, maoaméular ep Evdexa Komais 
OdpuBoy xpnotdy Anvairnyv— 


“raise for him a plash of applause in good measure, and 
waft him a noble Lenzan cheer with eleven oars,” for each 
kepxis would suggest the idea of eleven benches of rowers, 
and the applause demanded by the chorus would come like 
the plash of eleven oars striking the water? at once. 
Different parts of the theatre received different names 
from the class of the spectators to whom they were appro- 
priated. ‘Thus, the lower seats, nearest to the orchestra, 
which were assigned to the members of the council (BovA7) 
and others who had a right to reserved seats (zpo<dpia), were 
called BovAevrixds téros, and the young men sat together in 
the édpyBixds toros.2 The spectators entered either from 


1 There is no doubt that the primary sense is the nautical, as given. 
by Hesychius: ceAiSess Ta petakd Siadpdyuara tay Siactnudtwy Tis 
veos. EKustathius also and Julius Pollux connect ceAls with oéAuc. 
Phrynichus says (Anecd. Bekk. 62,27): ceAls BiBAlov- A€yera SE Kad 
aeAls Oedrpov; but the use of sedis to denote the intercolumnar space of 
a manuscript, and hence to signify the page of a book in general, is 
the latest use of the three, and is probably derived from the re- 
semblance between the lines of seats in the theatre divided by gang- 
ways, and the lines of writing separated by intercolumnar spaces of 
blank paper. 

2 See our paper “On the Structure of the Athenian Trireme,” 
Camb. Phil. Soc. Vol. x. Part 1. 

5 470 6pa Toy &vipa THs yuvarcds ev BovAevtixg. Aristoph. Aves, 794. 

s 3. [Od 
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the hill above by doorways in the upper portico, (www), or 
by staircases in the wings of the lower facade (ss).* 

The orchestra (B) was a levelled space twelve feet lower 
than the front seats of the xotAov, by which it was bounded. 
Six feet above this was a boarded stage (£), which did not 
cover the whole area of the orchestra, but terminated where 
the line of view from the central cunet was intercepted by 
the boundary line. It ran, however, to the right and left - 
of the spectators’ benches (e#, e#), till it reached the sides of 
the scene. ‘The main part of this platform, as well as an 
altar of Bacchus in the centre of the orchestral circle (d), 
was called the OupéAy.” The segment of the orchestra not 
covered by this platform was termed the xovicrpa, arena, or 
“place of sand.” In front of the elevated scene, and six 
feet higher than the platform in the orchestra (i.e. on the 
same level with the lowest range of seats) was the zpocxynor, 


On which the Scholiast remarks: oitos rémos rod Oedrpov, 6 avemmévos 
Tots BovAeuTais, ws kal 6 Tots EpnBos "EpnBikéds. 
Allusion is made to these reserved seats, in the Hquites, 669: 


KAéwr. "ATOAG® oe vy THY wpvEedplayv Thy ek TIvAov. 
*AAAavTommAns. "150d mpocedplay: oioy bWoual o° eyn 
°Ek Tis mpoedplas écxarov Oedmevor. 

From whence and elsewhere we may infer, that eminent public 
services were rewarded by this highly-prized zpocdpia. It is a great 
matter with the vain-glorious man in Theophrastus: tod @edrpov 
Kabjo0at, dtay 7 Oéa, mAnoloy Tov oTpaTnyav. Char. I. 

1 Kolster maintains (Sophokleische Studien, p. 25) that at Athens 
the only entrances for the spectators were those to the right and left of 
the orchestra, for that the stage lay to the south; and to the north, at 
the back of the theatre, where the rocks of the Acropolis rose, there 
could have been no entrance. 

2 The student should remark the successive extensions of meaning 
with which this word is used. At first it signified the altar of 
Bacchus, round which the cyclic chorus danced the dithyramb. Then 
it signified the platform, on which this altar stood, and which served 
for the limited evolutions of the chorus. Lastly it denoted any 
platform for musical or dramatic performances, so that in the later 
writers the thymele is identified with the proscenitwm, which extended 
as far as the centre of the orchestral circle in the Roman theatres (see 
Jahrb. f. Phil. u. Pédag. Lt. 1, pp. 22—32). We believe that in the 
time of Euripides, at all events, the thymele signified the platform for 
the chorus, and not merely the altar which stood upon it: see Eurip. 
Electr. 712 sqq. 
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mentioned above (c), and called also the Aoyetov, or “speaking= 
stage.” There was a double flight of steps (KAyaxrjpes) from 
the arena (xoviorpa) to the platform in the orchestra (p), 
and another of a similar description from this orchestral 
platform to the zpooxyvov or real stage (q). There were also 
two other flights of steps leading to the orchestral platform 
from the chambers below the stage (fh, fh). These were 
called the yapevior kAiuaxes, or “ Charon’s stairs,” and were 
used for the entrance of spectres from the lower world, 
and for the ghostly apparitions of the departed. There was 
another entrance to the thymelic platform, which led to the 
outer portico of the theatre by passing under the seats of 
the spectators (hbr). This may have been used when there 
was no regular parodos of the chorus (of which more 
presently), and when the choreute made their exit in an 
unusual manner, as in the last scene of the Humenides. 
The regular entrances of the chorus were by the wdpodoz (in, 
in), and along the dpdpos or iter (te, te). 

The scene itself was a fagade of masonry consisting 
regularly of two stories (whence it is called d:oreyia)} 
divided by a pluteuwm or continuous balcony, either made 
throughout of a platform of stone, or consisting of a series 
of projections with balustrades, which might be made 
continuous by laying a flooring of planks from one to the 
other. If there was a third story, it was called the 
episcenus; but this was not essential The scene was 
adorned by columns, and Vitruvius gives their regular 
dimensions; namely, those in the lower story, with their 
pedestals and capitals, were one-fourth of the diameter of 
the orchestra; over these the epistyles and entablatures 
were one-fifth of the columns below; in the second story 
we have the plutewm with its entablature or balcony half the 
height of the pulpitum or stage, which Vitruvius designates 
as “the lower balcony,’* and above the pluteum we have 
the columns of the second story less by one-fourth than 
those of the lower story, the epistylium with the entabla- 
ture being as before one-fifth of the columns below. If there 

1 Vitruv. v. 7: “pluteum insuper cum unda et corona inferioris plutei 


limidia parte.” See Schénborn, p. 82; and below, part 1. 
2 Pollux, ty. § 130. 
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is an episcenos, its plutewm is half the pluteum below it, and 
its columns less by one-fourth than the columns of the 
second story, the epistylium and entablature bearing the 
same proportion, namely, one-fifth, to the corresponding 
columns. ‘These measurements of course varied with the 
tastes of different epochs, and the size of the theatre in the 
particular case. The distinctive and indispensable features 
of the scene were the pluteum or balcony, and the five doors by 
which the actors made their different entrances on the stage. 
On these particulars it will be necessary to make some remarks. 
It seems more than probable that in the most flourishing 
period of the Greek drama, the mere front of the scene was 
never used to indicate by itself the place of the action, but 
that this was always depicted on a painted curtain or some 
similar representation. ‘That these pictures were suspended 
from the pluteum seems to be the most natural supposition, 
and if the scene represented a mountain, as in the Prome- 
theus, a watch-tower, as in the Supplices, or a palace, as in 
the Agamemnon, on the top of which an actor had to appear, 
it is obvious that the pluteum would furnish him with the 
necessary footing; and there can be no doubt that there 
were approaches to it by doors in the scene, as in fact we 
see in the theatre at Aspendus. It is also evident that the 
pluteum must have furnished a basis for certain machines, 
which were worked above the stage. Jor example, the 
Gcodoyetov,! which was apparently a platform surrounded 
by clouds, and contrived for the introduction of divine 
personages, was of course moved from the side of the 
scene along the pluteum. The whole of the action in the 
Peace of Aristophanes from vy. 178, when Trygegus is 
raised on his monster beetle to the second story of the 
scene, by means of a machine (v. 174), to v. 728, when 
he returns to the stage,—having lost his beetle,— by 
means of the staircase behind the scene, must have taken 
place in sight of the spectators on the upper balcony of 
the pluteum. , 
Every one of the five doors in the scene had its appro- 
priate destination. The centre door (¢), or valve regi of 
1 Pollux, Iv. § 130: amd 5é Oeoroyelov bvTos brép Thy cKnvhv ev thee 
emipatvoytat Geol, ds 6 Zebs nad of wept abrdy ev Vuxocracia. 
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Vitruvius, was the regular entrance of the protagonist, and 
represented, according to the scenery hung before it, a 
palace, a cavern, or other abode of the chief actor for the 
time being; the door to the spectators’ right of this (&) was 
the abode of the deuteragonist, and the door to the specta- 
tors’ left (1) was appropriated to the tritagonist. Pollux says, 
perhaps referring to a particular play, the Bacche of 
Kuripides, that the right door indicated the strangers’ apart- 
ment (gevwy), and the left a prison (eipxr7). Vitruvius 
terms both of the doors near the centre hospitalia. In 
Comedy Pollux calls the adjacent space to the centre 
kNiovov, “the out-buildings,” with reference of course to 
some particular Comedy ; and the scenery represented wide 
entrances called xkdioiddes Ovpar, adapted for the ingress of 
cattle and wagons. ‘Towards either side of the scene were 
two other doors which Vitruvius calls ttinera and aditus, and 
these, with the zepiaxror, or triangular prisms moving on 
pivots,which were fixed beside or in them (m, m), indicated to 
the spectators whether the actors entering by these doors 
were to be supposed as coming from the city or the harbour in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the locality represented, or 
from a distance. The student will remember that these 
five entrances led to the stage, and belonged to the actors 
only. And the distinction between the two elements in the 
ancient drama, on which we have so often insisted, must be 
borne in mind here. For in addition to these five eicodou for 
the entrances of the actors, there were two zapodor, one on each 
side, for the chorus. These zapodox did not lead to the stage, 
but either opened at once from the wings into the orchestra, 
as we see in the theatre at Aspendus, or, to favour the idea 
that the side entrances of the chorus and actors corresponded, 
the chorus passed under the stage, and came out by doors 
(i, £), on a line with the periacts (m, m), which are often 
mentioned in connection with the parodi. If any one, who 
so entered the orchestra, had afterwards to mount the stage, 
as Agamemnon in the play of that name, he was obliged to 
ascend by a flight of steps.!_ Now we are told that while, 

1 It is clear that the doors on the stage were always used for the 


entrances and exits of the actors, except in the few cases in which they 
made their first appearance on horseback or in a chariot, like Ismene 
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with regard to the side-doors on the stage, the right door 
indicated that the actor so entering came from a distance, but 
the left that he came from the city or the harbour, and that 
if the right-hand wepiaxros was turned, it indicated that the 
road leading to the distant object was different, but that if 
both zepiaxro. were turned, with of course a change in the 
decorations of the scene itself, the place of action was 
different, or there was a total change of scene. But, on 
the other hand, it is said that, with regard to the wdpodo: or 
entrances of the chorus, that on the right was supposed to 
lead from the market-place (if we read dyopnbev for aypdber) 
or from the harbour or from the city, but that those who came 
on foot (i.e. not floating in the air like the chorus of Oceanides 
in the Prometheus) from any other quarter entered by the 
left mdpodos.1 As it is quite impossible that the entrances 
of the chorus and the actors should not have had the same 


in the @dipus Coloneus, and Agamemnon and Cassandra in the first 
play of the Orestea. See Schonborn, Scene der Hellenen, pp. 17 sqq.; 
Kolster, Sophokleische Studien, Pref. p. xii. 

1 This is Schoénborn’s explanation of the difficulty (Scene der Hel- 
lenen, pp. 72 8qq.). Kolster, on the contrary (Sophokleische Studien, 
pp. 24 sqq.), understands the words of Pollux (1v. 126) of the actors, 
and reads them as follows: tav pevro: wapddwyv 7 mev Seka aypdbev H 
€x Amévos 7) ex méAcEws Byet, of B GAAaxdOey WeCor Adikvodmevor KaTe 
Thy érépay cictaow: eicedAOdvres Se [é€p’ trmov 7} ep awake] eis Thy 
opxhotpav emt Thy cKnvhv Sid KAtudKwy avaBalvovot. He supposes that, 
as the theatre at Athens was on the south slope of the Acropolis, the 
city and the harbour would lie on the right and the country of Attica 
on the left; consequently, the spectators would imagine that the 
right-hand door, by which they had entered the theatre along with 
their foreign visitors, led to distant parts, and that the left-hand door, 
by which the countrymen from Rhamnus, Marathon, &., had made 
their way to the seats, led to the home district. In order to reconcile 
this view with the text of Pollux, Kolster understands aypé@ev as 
meaning peregre, though he owns that he cannot produce any example 
of such a meaning. He supports his view by the statement that the 
éevév was on the right and the prison on the left of the centre door; 
for he argues that the prisoner was originally also the slave, who was 
connected with the labours of the field, and must therefore have his 
ergastulum on the home-side, on which also, as Kolster thinks, the 
KAlowov, or stall for the cattle, was placed. It does not appear to us 
that this interpretation is in accordance with the principles of sound 
criticism. 
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reference to the quarters from which they were supposed to 
enter, this apparent inconsistency must be explained by the 
fact that the scene and the Oéarpoy, properly so called, were 
regarded as distinct buildings, the orchestra belonging to 
the latter; and while the entrances on the stage were 
designated according to the right and left hands of the 
actors, the entrances of the chorus, which faced the stage, 
were denoted according to the right and left hands of the 
spectators. Consequently, the spectators looked to their 
right when they expected a new entrance, whether of actor 
or chorus, from the neighbotrrhood of the scene of action, 
but to their left when they expected to see an arrival from 
a distance. Thus in the Agamemnon, the chorus enters by 
the right parodos; the herald, and the king with Cassandra 
come from the left of the audience; and A’gisthus, on the 
other hand, from the right side door. 

It seems clear, from the original meaning of the word 
oxyvy, i.e. covered building, that the scene had a roof of some 
kind. There are but few traces of this in the existing 
monuments. But as far as the evidence is available it may 
be concluded that the roof was flat, and that it had a coping 
with battlements. 

The stage (Aoyeiov, dxpiBas, ixpia, pulpitum) was a long 


_ narrow platform extending to the whole length of the scene, 


and elevated to a height of ten or twelve feet above the 
orchestra. Its breadth, according to Vitruvius, was one- 
seventh of the diameter of the orchestra, but its length was 
nearly double the orchestral diameter. It was therefore a 
mere ledge at the foot of the scene, and was appropriately 
called the podium, according to the original application of 
that term. As we have already mentioned,” the stage was 
a representative of the wooden table from which the 
ewarchon spoke to his chorus, and to the end it seems to 
have a movable wooden structure, sometimes, however, 


_ resting on supports of masonry. In several of the ancient 


theatres, especially in that at Aspendus, we still see flights. 
of steps leading from the stage-doors to the level of the 
1 In the Roman theatre the stage was at most five feet higher than 


the level of the orchestra. 
2 Above, p. 66. 
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orchestra; and this alone is sufficient to indicate the fact 
that the Aoyetoy was taken down, whenever, as was frequently 
the case, the theatre was required for public meetings or 
other purposes not strictly theatrical. 

In its original meaning the word rpooxyjvoy was no doubt 
Synonymous with Aoyetoy, for it signified that which was be- 
fore the scene, and it is used in this sense by Virgil and 
other writers.? It is equally clear, however, that the word 
was used improperly to denote the scene itself, or rather the 
face of the scene, which was turned towards the spectators,® 
and with a stricter reference to the form of the word, it 
denoted the curtain or hanging before the scene.* 

There are two other derivatives from oxyvy, which have 
occasioned no little difficulty and misconception. These are 
Tapackyviov and trocK}VLov. 

In the singular number, zapacxjvov denotes what was 
sung by a member of the chorus instead of a fourth actor.® 
But in the plural, tapacxijyia undoubtedly means the lateral 
projections of the scene, by the sides of the dpdues with the 


1 Schonborn, p. 29. 

2 Virg. Georg. II, 382: veteres ineunt proscenia Ludi. Where Servius 
Bays: proscenia...sunt pulpita ante scenam, in quibus ludicra exercentur. 
Plut. Moral. p. 1096 B: XaAKovY “Ad €EavS pov év TleAAn BovAduevoy 
Torjoae T) MpooKHvioy ov elagey 6 TexviTnS ws SiapBepovy TOY broKpiTay 
THY pwvny. Polybion (?) apud Suid. 8. v.: 7, TUXN TupeAKouervn Thy 
mpdpacv edbagrep €ml mpooknvioy, Tapeyupvwoe TAS GANOETsS emvolas. 

3 The mpocxhviov and Aoyetoy are mentioned separately in the in- 

scriptions at Patara (Bockh, C. I. No. 4283, Vol. 11. p. T51): kabe- 
pocev 76 TE TpoTKHVioY, O Kater kevacey €K GeweAlov 6 TaThp avTys . 
Kal THY TOU Aoyelov kaTackevhy Kat wAdkwow & érolnoey avTh (where 
mAdkwots means “ pargetting” or “rough-casting”). And the gram- 
marian published by Cramer (Anecd. Paris. I. p. 19) must have meant 
the scene itself when he attributed to Adschylus the mpockyjvia kat 
dicreylas. Hence Vitruvius (v. 6) speaks of the proscenii pulpitum, 
and Suetonius (Nero, cc. 12, 26) of the proscentt fastigium and pars 
proscenii superior. 

* Suidas s. v.: 7d mpd ris oKnvis TapameTag Ua, Duris, ap. Aihen. 
XII. p. 536 A: eypadero é€m) Tov mpooxnviou em) Tis oikovwevns oxobmevos. 
Id, x1. p. 587, et Harpocrat. s. v. Navviov: mpooxhvioy ekadeiTo 7 
Navviov, drt mpdowmdy Te aoretoy elxe Kal expiTo xpvatois Kal imatios 
moduTéAeal, exddoa SE Fv aisxpordrn. Cf. Synesius, p- 128 ¢. 

° Pollux, Iv. § 109: éméte mev avrl TETApTOV Umoxpitov Séor Tie 
TOV XopevTay eivety ev BSH, wapackivioy Kadcita To mpayua, ws ev 
"Ayapeuvovi Aicxvrov, 
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apartments which they contained, and the doors or openings 
by which the chorus entered the orchestra. Modern 
writers on the subject, with the exception of C. O. Miiller 
and Sommerbrodt,} have allowed themselves to be misled by 
the confused descriptions of the grammarians, who suppose 
that the parascenia were entrances to the stage rather 
than to the orchestra, and buildings behind the scene 
itself, and not those behind the lateral projections only.” 
That the wapackyjua were separate from the scene and 
beside it, is clear from the form of the word,? from 
the definition given by ‘Theophrastus,* and from the™ 
phraseology of Aristeides.2 And that the doors from them 
led to the orchestra and not to the stage, and were used by 
the chorus and not by the actors, is proved by the passage 
in Demosthenes, where he charges Meidias with barricading 
and nailing up the zapackya;® in order, as Ulpian 
justly remarks, that the chorus might be obliged to go 
round by the outer entrance, instead of passing at once 
through the wdpodos to the orchestra.’ 


1 Miller (Handb. d. Arch. § 289, 5) understands the wapackjvia as 
the versurz procurrentes ; and Sommerbrodt (de A’sch. re Scen. p. 23) 
says distinctly: “‘ Demosthenis extate mapackjyvia edificia fuisse in 
utroque scene latere exstructa, per que chorus posset in orchestram 
intrare.” 

2 See the passages quoted by Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. Vol. tv. 
Epimetrum vii. pp. 722 sqq.; Schonborn, Scene d. Hellenen, pp. 98, 99. 

* This may be inferred from the proper sense of the preposition rapa, 
which we also find in the word mdpodos, and with a like signification. 
For the actors were said cio.éva:, and their entrances were called 
etcoda; but the entrance of the chorus was a wdépodos (Jul, Poll. rv. 
108: Kad» meév elcodos ToD xXopod madpodos KaArciTa, 7 SE KaTa xXpelay 
etodos, as maAw eioidvTwy MeTAaTAaTLS' H OE per’ adrhy eloodos éEmi- 
mapodos: 7 d€ TeAcla Eodos Apodos), and Ulpian calls the mapackhya 
—tas ém tis oxnvas (not em) thy oxnvny) eicddous, which indicates 
that they were not on the stage, but only towards the stage (Donalds, 
Gr. Gr. 483). 

4 Harpocrat. s. v.: @o.wxe mapackyjvia KarcicOam, as 6 Oedppacros év 
€ikcoT@ vouwy broonmaiver, 6 wept THY oKNVHY amodederyuevos Témos TaAis 


=o) igs a e \ / \ c f a > Z 
ev Tov Gywva Tapackevais. 6 de Aldumos Tas EKaTEepwHev THS OpxXhoTpas 


cig ddous oftTw nol Kadcto Pa. 

5 IL. p. 397, 3: od THY oKnVhy Oavud ov TA TapacKhyia Hridow Kat Tos 
Adyous adels erhpers TA Tapapdeypata oltw wdéppw Tov vduov Baivers. 

§ Mid. p. 520, 18: Ta mapackyjvia ppadTTwy, Tporndwr. 

7 Schol. ad Dem. Tom. 1x. p. 547, Dind.: todteotiv amoppattay Tas 
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The izooxyviov has generally been understood as indicat- 
ing the front of the stage itself, and the chambers below 
the stage. This opinion has been derived from the words 
of Pollux. But if this had been the case, the name would 
surely have been todoyeloy, not trocxyjmor, and the analogy of 
éruckyviov, Which denotes the third story of the scene, when 
there was one, would lead at once to the conclusion that 
éimooxyviov must denote the lower story of the scene itself. 
Besides Pollux is here speaking of the scene, for he imme- 
diately afterwards mentions the three doors ; and, as he says 
that the trocxyviv was adorned with columns and images, 
he could hardly have been speaking of the temporary sub- 
structure of the Aoyeiov. In the monuments which repre- 
sent the Aoyetov during the performance of a piece, it seems 
to be ornamented with candelabra and fillets of wool, or 
such other decorations as might be painted on the wood 
(see Fig. 3).3 That the lower part of the scene itself was 
adorned with images and columns we know from Vitruvius 
and from the inscription at Patara.* It is also clear that 


ém) THs cKnvijs eioddous, Iva 6 Xopds avaryna¢nrar mepuevan 51a THs CEwOov 
eicddov, Kal oftw Bpadivoytos exeivov cvuBalyn KatayeAaoOa Tov Anuo- 
adevnv. Kolster supposes that Meidias nailed up the periacté, and 
barricaded what remained of the space after the withdrawal of the 
height of the right-angled triangle in the circle, ie. a quarter of the 
diameter (Sophokleische Studien, p. 37). This presumes, with Overbeck 
(Pompeii, pp. 119—130), that the periacti were the -versure of Vi- 
truvius. But he says distinctly, v. 7, after having mentioned the 
three middle doors: “secundum autem ea (i.e. hospitalia) (sunt) spatia 
ad ornatus comparata (que loca Greeci repidetrovs vocant ;” and then 
follows an explanation of the zeplaxto.), “secundum ea loca versurse 
sunt procurrentes, que efficiens una a foro, altera a peregre aditus in 
scenam.” From which it is quite clear that the versure were the 
mapackyvia and not the mepiakro.. 

1 This view is taken by Sommerbrodt, de Aisch. re Scen. p. 25; 
Geppert, Altgr. Biihne, p. 100; Strack, Altgr. Theat. p. 4; Streglitz, 
Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Bank. 1. p. 178; Genelli, Theat. z Ath. p. 47. 
The right view is taken by Schonborn, p. ror. 

2 tv. § 124: 7d de bmockjvioy Kloot Kat ayarpatlos Kexdounto mpds TY 
Ogarpov TeTpaymevoy, brd Se Aoyetov KeLmevoy. 

3 Wieseler, Theatergeb. Taf. m1. 18, Ix. 14. ; 

4 Vitruv. v. 6; Bockh, C. L. No. 4283: ri trav aGvipidvtwv Kat 


> / > U 
AYAAMATWY AVYATTATLV. 
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Pollux uses éxd with the accusativeto signify “ behind ” rather 
than “under,”! so that id Aoyetov keiuevoy means “ lying 
behind the stage.” And for the same reason. we must 
understand a chamber in the lower story of the scene, where 
we read that Asopodorus heard the applause given to one of 
the flute-players, being himself in the tzocxynov, or that 
Phocion used to walk behind the scene when the audience 
was assembling.® 





oso | Tay 
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Fig. 3. 


As a general rule the action in a Greek drama was sup- 
posed to take place in the openair. In the earliest and 


Mtv. § 128: Selxvvor ra brd Thy oKnvnY ev Tais oiklas andpinra 
mpaxdévra. Cf. Schol. Asch. Humen. 47: 7a brd thy oxnviv, “ what 
is going on behind the scene.” 

_ * Athen, xiv. p. 531 F: diatpiBwy ards év To brooknviw. 

* Plutarch, V. Phoc. V.: Tov wxlwvd pact wAnpovpéevou Tod Oedtpov 

mepimarey ord oKNVIV. 
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rudest exhibitions the hero came forth from a wooden tent 
or hut (oxyv7) to the stage before it, which was originally 
and properly termed “ the space before the tent ” (apooxynov), 
and there narrated his adventures or conversed with the 
chorus. This condition was imposed on the dramatist in 
the most perfect state of his art, and all the dialogue, in 
the regular development of an ancient play, is supposed to 
be carried on in some place more or less public. It might, 
however, be necessary to display to the eyes of the spec- 
tators some action which belonged to the interior, or had 
just taken place behind the scene. For example, in the 
Agamemnon of Aischylus, the chorus on hearing the death- 
cry of the king proposes to rush in at once, and bring the 
matter to the proof while the sword is still wet (v. 1318). 
And immediately afterwards we see Clytemnestra standing 
where she had slain her husband (v. 1346). ‘This change of 
scene to the interior was not effected as it is with us, and 
as other changes of scene were effected by the Greeks, 


a namely, by substituting - 


a fresh pictorial back- 
ground, but by pushing 
forward the chamber itself 
to the stage. Had they 
merely removed the cur- 
tain and shown a recess, 
such as seems to have been 
constructed in the smaller 
Roman theatres,! the in- 
terior would have ap- 
peared dark in comparison with the daylight of the stage, 
and the spectators in the great theatres, especially those 
seated at the side, could not have seen what was going on. 
To obviate this difficulty, Aischylus? contrived a moveable 
chamber, corresponding to the size of the door in the scene 
which was opened to exhibit the interior, and this chamber, 





Fig. 4. 


1 This recess is clearly indicated in the remains of the theatre at 
Pompeii, as given in the subjoined illustration (Fig. 4). 

2 Cramer, Anecd. Paris. 1. p. 19: €i mev 8) mavta tis AloxiaAw 
BovAera: Ta wept tiv oKnvivy eiphuata mpoovéuew, exxvkAhuata xab 
WEpiadkTOUS Kat unxavas, eEdotpas Te Kal mpooK}via Kal dioreylas, 
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according as it was merely pushed out or rolled out on 
wheels, was called the eSdorpa or éxxvkAnpa.! These words 
are often used as synonyms.? But as the word édo7pa, in 
its military sense, denoted one of those boarding-bridges, 
which were thrust forth from the besiegers’ tower to, the 
battlements of the enemy,? and as the same word in later 
Greek denoted a balcony projecting from the upper story 
of a house,‘ it may be inferred that, as distinguished from 
the éxxvcAnua, the efworpa was generally used in those 
cases when the interior of an upper chamber was exhibited. 
It may, however, have been used also on the level of the 
stage, when a complete development of the interior was not 
required. With regard to the ékkvxAyua in particular, it 
is clear from the description in the grammarians, that it was 
a machine which moved on wheels,® and which might be 
rolled out through any one of the three principal doors on 
the stage, according to the interior which it was intended 
to display. It is said to have been lofty, ie. as high as 
the doorway through which it moved, and to have had a 
seat upon it, in order, of course, that the actor, who was 
thus produced, might ride safely during the evolution.” It 
was probably a semicircular stage, the diameter being 
equal to the breadth of the door through which it moved, 


1 The most complete essay on these contrivances is that by C. O. 
Miller, Hrsch u. Gruber’s Encyclop. s. v. Ekkyklema, Kleine Schriften, 
i. pes. 

P Ballas, Iv. $ 122: Thy 8& e&dotpay Tadbrdy TS exxvKAtpate voul- 
Covotv. Hesych.: efdorpa em tis oxhvns 7d exxderAnua. Schol. 
Aristoph. Thesm. 276: iepby @etra:. Schol. Ravenn. ibid.: éxxuxdrcirac 
er) Td Ew TH Ocopopdpioy. 

3 Vegetius, de re Militar?, ry. 21. 

4 @Rtéotpa et Etsorns, Mceniorum Projectio.” Vide Ducange and 
Schleusner. 

5 Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 415: éxxdeAnua AéyeTat unxdvnua tbrawor 
tpdxous €xov. Schol. Clem. Alex. p. 11, Potter: éxxtKAnua éxddour 
oKevdds TL UwOTpOXOV eKTLS THS TkNVAS, OV OTpEpomevov eddKEL TAX Zow 

Ta ew havepa ylyverdat. 

§ Pollux, Iv. § 128: xp7) TodTo voetoOa Ka® Exdotny Ovpay, oioved Kad? 
Exaorny oiklay. 

7 Id. ibid.: kal rd pev exxdKrAnua em EvAwy SWnrdv Babpdv, & enl- 
Keita Opdvos’ Selxvue SE —& bwd oxrvyy év Tats oixlas amddinru 
mroaxGev~«a. 
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1.e. about sixteen feet in the case of the middle door, and it 
moved on hinges like that door, to which for the moment 
it corresponded. From various allusions, in which the 
action of the éxxvxAnpa or éEéorpa is metaphorically applied 
to the revelation or unveiling of those things which gene- 
rally are or ought to be hidden behind a curtain," it may be 
inferred that the zapaméracwa or hanging scene was 
always removed before this evolution was performed. The 
change of scene to the interior was supposed to affect the 
chorus as well as the actors, as we see from the passage in 
the Agamemnon, to which reference has already been made.’ 

With regard to the exterior, the changes of scene were 
effected, as we have already mentioned, by the zepiaxro 
(scil. @ipar) or revolving doors in the form of a triangular 
prism, which stood before the side doors on the stage, and by 
turning round on a pivot (m, m), not only indicated the 
different regions supposed to lie in the neighbourhood of 
the scene, but were also made use of as machines for 
introducing suddenly sea and river-gods, and other incidental 


1 Cicero, de Provinciis Consularibus, 6, § 14: “quibuscum jam in 
exostra heluatur, antea post siparium solebat.” Polyb. x1. 16, 18: vis 
Tixns Homep énirndes emt thy ekdorpay avaBiBalovons Thy buerépay 
wyvoiay. Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 11, Potter: tiv yonrelay thy éyxe- 
Kpumpevny avtots oiov em oxnvis Tov Biov Tots THs GAnOelas exxvKAhow 
Oeatais. Id. Strom. Vu. p. 886: ov yap exkuKdAciv xph Td pvorhpior. 
Cf. Ausch. Agam. 1145: 6 xpnopuds ovKeT’ ek Kadvuudtwyv gota Se- 
Sopxa@s, where we have the same thought, with a different allusion. 

? The Scholiast on Aristophanes, Nubes, 218, where Socrates is 
introduced as sitting or walking (225: depoBarw) on a KpeudOpa, or 
shelf, says in explanation: mapeyxvKAnua’ Set yap KpeutoOar Tov 
Swkparnv ém) KpeudOpas Kabnuevoy kai Tovroy eicedOdvTa Kal Oeaodmevov 
altoy otTw mubécbat. KpeudOpa 5 A€yera, Sid Td OUTwS adThy Gel pe- 
Téwpov elvat Kpemapevny. viv mevTor TA mepiTTevovta [dpa] eis abThy 
eiéOapuev atroTl@ecGa: (i.e. such as cheeses and other stores). And on 
v. 132, on the words GAA’ obx) Kértw Thy Ovpay, he remarks: Tovro 5é 
mapeyKvKAnua’ Set yap adroy édAdety kal Kdpar Thy Bdpay TOD SwKpdrous. 
From these passages it is concluded, and reasonably, as we think, by 
Schénborn (Scene der Hellenen, p. 347), that the wapeyxixAnua was a 
practicable projection at the side of the stage. In a secondary appli- 
cation it meant anything inserted in a play, as a mimic gesticulation 
between the speeches (Schol. Nub. 18, 22). or a person arbitrarily in- 
troduced (Heliodorus, A’thiop. p. 265, 5: Erepov eylyveto mapeyxvKAnua 
Tov Spduaros 7 XapixAea). But it cannot have denoted a simple 
éxxdxAnua, aS Miller contends (Kleine Schriften, 1. p. 538). 
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apparitions.1 As the right-hand dpduos represented the 
country road, and the left-hand that which led to the city, 
the changes of scene effected by the revolutions of the 
right-hand zepiaxros were distant views painted in per- 
spective ; while those on the left were pictures of single 
objects supposed to be close at hand. The scenery, whieh 
was regularly placed before the main scene, was apparently 
painted on canvas, the framework being of solid wood. In 
the Gidipus Coloneus, the grove of the Eumenides was thus 
represented, and perhaps some evergreens were actually 
placed on the stage. If the, 
scene had to be changed, 
which was rarely the case 
in Tragedy, the operation 
was concealed by a cur- 
tain (atAaia), which was 
drawn up through a slit 
between the stage and 
the scene, and not, like 
ours, allowed to drop from | 
above. This receptacle for 
the curtain and the cy- 
linder, round which it was rolled, is plainly seen in the 














1 The following are authorities respecting the wepfaxro:. Vitruv. 
v. 7: “secundum ea spatia ad ornatus comparata (que loca Greci 
mepiakrous dicunt) ab eo, quod machine sunt in iis locis, versatiles 
trigonos habentes.” Jul. Pollux, Iv. 126: map’ éxdrepa 5& tay Sve 
Oupav tay mepl Thy méonv, BAAa Svo clev ty, pla Exatépwev, mpds as 
ai mepiakro. cummennyacw: 7H bev Sekia TA Ew MéAEws SnAovoa,  S 
apioTrepa TH ex ToAEwS* pdALoTa Ta EK Amévos* Kal Oeods TE OadraTTious 
emaye: Kal mav0 boa emaxOéoTepa bvTa 7 uNnxXavh pépew GduvaTet® et SE 
emiatpéporey ai meplaxtor H Seki pev auelBer Térov? aupdtepar Se xdpay 
bmadAaTrovet, em) Thy oKnviy Sid KALdKwY avaBaivovot, From the use 
of the periacti as side-scenes, it seems most probable that they were 
not let into the wall (for it is pds &s, not mpds afs or év ais), and from 
the analogy between the employments of the wepiaxros and the unxavh, 
which was placed in the left wdpodos, it may be inferred that these 
triangular prisms stood as represented in the plan, between the side- 
entrances to the stage and the orchestra. Kolster suggests (Sopho- 
kleische Studien, Pref. p. viii) that the axis of the cylinder was fixed in 
the lintel and threshold of the side-door, so that the apex of the 
triangle stood within the wall. This would have prevented the 
audience from seeing the whole of the side-scene. » 


x 
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small theatre at Pompeii, as represented in the annexed 
illustration. This difference between the ancient practice 
and our own must be remembered by the student, who 
would understand such passages as the following (Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, 111. 111—114) : 


“Sic, ubi tolluntur festis aulea theatris, 
Surgere signa solent, primumque ostendere vultum, 
Cetera paullatim, placidoque educta tenore 
Tota patent, imoque pedes in margine ponunt.” 


Here the reference is to the drawing up of the curtain at 
the end of an act, when the figures which were embroidered 
on it (Virgil, Georg. 111. 25), were gradually displayed to 
the audience, the head rising first, just as the armed men 
rose from the ground when Cadmus sowed the serpent’s 
teeth. Conversely, Horace says (2 Epist. 1. 189): 


“Quattuor aut plures aulea premuntur in horas, 
Dum fugiunt equitum turmez peditumque caterve :” 


that is, the curtain was down, as the play was going on for 
four hours or more, while the spectacle, as in one of Mr. 
Charles Kean’s revivals, went on as an episode in the play. 

Scene-painting (oxynvoypadpia, oxivypadia) in the days 
of Agatharcus became a distinct and _highly-cultivated 
branch of art. When the scene exhibited its most usual 
representation,—that of a house,—the altar of Apollo 
Agyieus was invariably placed on the stage near the main 
entrance. There are many allusions to this both in 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

The theatre at Athens was well supplied with machinery 
calculated to produce startling effects. Besides the periactt, 
which were used occasionally to introduce a sea-deity on 
his fish-tailed steed, or a river-god with his urn, there was 
the @eodoyetov, a platform surrounded by clouds, and 
suspended from the top of the central scene, whence the 
deities conversed with the actors or chorus. Sometimes 
they were introducec near the left purodos, close to the 
periactos, by means of acranec turning on a pivot, which 


1 See e.g. Aischyl. Agam. 1051, 6, 
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was called the pyxavy.1 The yépavos was a contrivance for 
snatching up an actor from the stage and raising him to the 
Ocoroyeiov; and by the aiwpau, an arrangement of ropes 
and pullies, Bellerophon or Trygeeus could fly across the 
stage. 

Then there was the Bpovretov, a contrivance for imitating 
the sound of thunder. It seems to have consisted of bladders 
full of pebbles, which were rolled over sheets of copper laid 
out in the iwooxyva. Again, the appearance of lightning 
was produced by means of a periactos or triangular prism of 
mirrors placed in the @eodoyeiov. This was called the 
Kepavvooko7retov. It may ‘be inferred too that either the 
orchestra or the stage was occasionally supposed to repre- 
sent water. Thus in the Frogs, Bacchus rows either on or 
in front of the Aoyetov to the melodious croakings of the 
chorus which swims around his boat. 

From the enormous size of the theatre at Athens, which 
is said to have contained 30,000 spectators,? it became 
necessary to employ the principles of acoustics to a con- 
siderable extent. All round the xotAov were placed bell- 
shaped vessels of bronze, called 7yeta, placed in an inverted 
position, and resting on pedestals, which received and dis- 
tributed the vibrations of sound. 

The influence of the situation and peculiar construction 
of the Greek theatre upon the imagination of the dramatist 
has been fully shown by an accomplished scholar who visited 
Athens some years since.? 

Our conceptions of the manner of representation also 
depend upon the twofold division of the Attic drama. We 
must recollect the military origin of the chorus,‘ its employ- 
ment in the worship of Bacchus,® the successive adoption of 
the lyre and the flute as accompaniments,® the nature of 


1 Jul. Poll. rv. 128: 7 unxavh 5& Ccods Sefkvvcr Kal “Hpwas rods év 
aépt, BeAAcpopdyras, 7) Tlepoetss kal Ketror kata Thy apiotépay 
mapodov timep thy oxnvivy rd thos. Hence the phrase Deus ex 
Machina. 

2 Plato, Sympos. 175 E. See, however, Wordsworth’s Athens and 
Aitica, pp. 92 8qq. 

3 See Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, pp. 94 foll. 

4 Above, pp. 27 foll. 5 Above, p. 37. 

® Above, p. 36. 

a 
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the cyclic chorus,! and the improvements of Stesichorus,? in 
order to understand fully the peculiar and otherwise 
unaccountable evolutions of the dramatic chorus. We 
must remember also that the actor was originally a rhapsode 
who succeeded the Exarchus of the Dithyramb,® that he 
was the representative of the poet,* who was the original 
Exarchus, that he acted in a huge theatre at a great 
distance from the spectators, and that he often had to 
sustain more than one part in the same piece; all this we 
must recollect, if we would not confound the functions of 
Polus with those of Macready. 

The first remark with regard to the chorus will explain to 
us the order and manner in which the choreute made their 
entry. The chorus was supposed to be a lochus of soldiers 
in battle array.° In the dithyrambiec or cyclic chorus of 
fifty, this military arrangement was not practicable; but 
when the original choral elements had become more deeply 
inrooted in the worship of Bacchus, and the three principal 
Apollonian dances were transferred to the worship of that. 
god,® the dramatic choruses became like them quadrangular, 
and were arranged in military rank and file.’ The number 
of the tragic chorus for the whole Trilogy appears to have 
been fifty; the comic chorus consisted of twenty-four. 
The chorus of the Tetralogy was broken into four sub- 
choruses, two of fifteen, one of twelve, and a satyric chorus 
of eight, as appears from the distribution in the remaining 
Trilogy. When the chorus of fifteen entered in ranks 
three abreast, it was said to be divided xara fvyé: when it 
was distributed into three files of five, it was said to be xare 
oroixous. The same military origin explains the fact that 
the anapestic metre was generally, if not always, adopted 
for the opening choral song; for this metre was also used 
in the Greek marching songs.? The muster of the chorus 
round the Thymele, shows that the chorus was Bacchic as 
well as military ; the mixture of lyric and flute music points 


1 Above, p. 38. 2 Above, p. 40, note (1). 
3 Above, p. 66, and elsewhere. * Above, p. 65. ; 
5 Miiller, Hwmeniden, § 12. § Above, p 28. 

7 Miiller, Humeniden, § 5. 8 Id, dbid. § 1 foll. 


9 Id, ibid. § 16. 





THE CYRENAIC PICTURE. 
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to the same union of two worships ;! and in the strophic 
and antistrophic form of most of the choral odes, we discern 
the traces of the choral improvements of Stesichorus. 
Again, with regard to the actor, when we remember that 
he was but the successor of the Exarchus, who in the 
improvements of Thespis spoke a zpdAoyos before the chorus 
came on the stage, and held a pyois, or dialogue, with them 
after they had sung their choral song,? we shall see why 
there was always a soliloquy or a dialogue, in the first 
pieces of the more perfect Tragedies, before the chorus 
came on. The actor’s connexion with the rhapsode is also 
a reason for the narrative character of the speeches and 
dialogues, and for the general absence of the abrupt and 
vehement conversations which are so common in our own 
lays. 
i But, independently of any peculiarities of a literary 
nature, the great size of the theatre,* and the religious 
character of the festival, gave occasion for some very re- 
markable differences between the outward appearance and 
costume of the ancient actors, and those who sustain parts 
in the performances of the modern drama. These differences 
consisted mainly in the two following particulars: (a) the 
tragic actor was always raised on soles of enormous thick- 
ness, which gave additional height to his person, while his 
body and limbs were also stuffed and padded to a corre- 
sponding size, and his head was surmounted by a colossal 
mask, suited to the character which he bore; and (0) every 
performer, whatever his character might be, was uniformly 
arrayed in the gay and gaudy attire of the Dionysian 
festival. We will consider these peculiarities separately, 
because they spring from distinct causes; for the thick 
soles and the mask were due to the size of the theatre, and 
the festal dress to the religious nature of the solemnities. 
With regard to both of these peculiarities we have abundant 
authorities in ancient works of art. Masks of every de- 


1 Miller, Fumeniden, § 18. 2 See above, p. 66, and p. 113. 

3 The Supplices and Perse of Aischylus, which are the only two 
plays that begin with an anapestic march, were not the first plays of 
the Trilogies to which they belonged. 

* See Dr. Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, p. 92. 
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scription are repeated in pictures and sculptures, and 
figures arrayed in the theatrical dress are to be met with 
everywhere. We have also representations of complete 
scenes from the different kinds of dramas, especially, how- 
ever, from Comedies ; and, by great good fortune, we have 
rescued from the ruins of time, in all the brightness of the 
original colouring, not only a series of twenty-two pairs of 
figures representing performers in Tragedies, followed by a 
similar pair from a Satyric drama, but also the three actors 
accompanied by the chorus. The former are given in a 
number of hexagonal Mosaics, which were found at Lorium 
in Etruria, where Antoninus Pius was brought up, and where 
he died, and which are now let into the modern Mosaic 
pavement of an octagonal room of the Pio-Clementine 
Museum at Rome called the Saloon of the Muses.t The 
latter representation was discovered in a grotto, on one 
side of the Necropolis of Cyrene, the four walls of which 
are covered with well-preserved paintings representing the 
dramatic and other entertainments, which the deceased had 
exhibited in his lifetime, or which had been given on 
occasion of his funeral.2 By the aid of these ancient 
authorities we can describe the attire of a Greek actor as 
accurately as if we were detailing the costume of a performer 
on the modern stage. 

We shall first discuss (a) those peculiarities of the 
theatrical costume, which were designed to imerease the 
stature of the actor, and to give greater distinctness to his 
features when seen from a distance, and then (6) illustrate 
_the festal attire in which he walked the stage. 

(a) The thick-soled boot, worn by hunters and others, 
who had to walk over rough and tangled ground, was 


1 This mosaic is fully described by Millin, Deseription d’une Mo- 
saique Antique du Musée Pio-Clémentine a Rome représentant des 
Scénes de Tragédies, Paris, 1829. See also Miiller, Gétt. Gel. Anz. 
1831, pp. 1234 sqq.; Wieseler, Theatergeb. pp. 48 sqq. Some speci- 
mens of the figures are given in the accompanying plate, p. 281. 

2 See J. R. Pacho, Relation d’un Voyage dans la Marmorique, la 
Cyrénaique, &c. Paris, 1827, Pl. xirx. and L. ef. Miiller, Handbuch d. 
Arch. § 425, 2; Creuzer, Deutsch. Schrift. zur Archdol. Vol. m1. 499; 
Wieseler, Theatergeb. pp. 99 sqq. ‘The figures are given in plate, 
p. 278. 
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ealled the cothurnus (xd@opvos), and does not appear to 
have been different from the dpBvdAy or pero. At least 
Agamemnon, who enters the orchestra in a mule-car, has 
his apBvAo taken off before he mounts the stage by the 
moppupsarpwros médpos, laid for him by Clytemnestra,} 
and Hippolytus is said to have stept into his chariot all 
booted as he was (atratow dpBiAuow).2 The adoption 
of this form of boot was not primarily occasioned by the 
necessity of giving the actor a more elevated stature. The 
incident mentioned by Herodotus? shows that the cothurnus 
was an effeminate chaussure, and it is clear that it 
formed a part of the costume of the worshippers 
of Bacchus, who imitated the half-womanly cha- 
racter of their divinity. ‘The upper leather was 
highly ornamented* and laced down the front, but 
the thickness of the sole seems to have required 
that for ordinary purposes the buskin should not 
fit closely to the foot,® so that the name xdGopvos 
was adopted as a designation of Theramenes, who 
was regarded as a turn-coat or trimmer in politics.® 
But although the ordinary xd@opvos or apBvAy had a very 
thick sole against which stones and other obstacles struck 
with a ringing sound as the passenger stumped along the 
road,’ it bore no comparison in this respect to the tragic 





1 Fisch. Agam. 917: 
GAN €i Sone? oor TAVO ral tis apBiAas 
Avot Tdxos mpddovdAov EuBaoi wodds. 

* Kurip. Hippol. 1188: 
pdprre: 5€ xepoly vias am kytvyos, 
avtaicw apBiAaow apudcas médas. 

37.125. Hence Aristoph. Ran. 47: ri «d@opvos Kat pdmadrov tuyna- 
Oérny; 

4 See Fig. 6; and compare Fig. 15, p. 291. 

5 See the story of Alemzon, who made his cothurni, like the 
jackboots of Hudibras, serve as an additional pocket for his gold. 
Herod. vi. 125. 

6 Xen. Hell. 11. 3, § 31: S0ey Shrov nat KdOopvos eminadrcirar’ Kal yap 
5 Kd0opvos apudtrew péy Tots Tooly audorepors SoKe?, GmoBAéwer F en” 
&updorepov. 

7 Theocrit. vir. 25, 26: 

@s TEV Tool vetoocomevolo 
maca AlBos wratoca mor’ apBuvAidecow delBer. 
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-buskins. Their enormous and extravagant height may be 
seen in the accompanying figure of the Tragic Muse, and 
as singularly shown in the two monuments which are our 
principal authorities for the costume of the Greek drama. 
In the Pio-Clementine Mosaic, as Millin well remarks,! the 
figures seem at first sight to have no 
feet, but resemble the marionettes 
which are worked from below. On 
a closer examination, however, we 
observe that the feet of the actors 
are covered by their long robes, and 
that we only see the high soles: on 
which they are elevated. For in one 
of the figures (No. Iv, see the ac- 
companying plate, p. 281), where 
a woman in a state of great agita- 
tion is rushing in to announce some 
dreadful intelligence, one of her feet 





LA | (| is lifted from the stage, so that we ~ 
HEN | | Nj] see the bottom of the sole: and in 
°F HIN | two others (also given in the accom- 
aT ath N|| panying plate), the toe of.the buskin 
Ns Ni] projects beyond the bottom of the 


area mg 6 AB BS - 
ii-="\ robe. In the Cyrenaie picture the 
three figures of the actors are raised 
Fie. 7. “on little pedestals, if Pacho’s copy 
is correctly drawn, and Miller has 
supposed? that the picture represents statues of actors 
and not the actors themselves, a supposition which is set 
aside by the whole composition. There can be little doubt 
that these basements merely depict the soles of their 
buskins, the square space in the middle being perhaps 
intended to indicate the divisions between the two soles in 
each case. In a painting on a wall at Pompeu* the 
1 P. 16: “On diroit quwils n’ont pas de pieds; ils ont lair de ces 
marionettes que l’on promeéne & travers les fentes des planches d’un 
théatre, et dont les fils qui les font mouvoir sont dessous, au lieu 
d’étre dessus.” 
2 Handb. d. Arch. § 425, 2. 
3 This is Wieseler’s opinion, Theatergeb, p. 100. 
* Gell, Pompeii, Vol. 11. Pl. txxv. 
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peculiar shape of the soles conveyed to Sir W. Gell the 
idea that the figures were Scythian Hippopode! but a 
more exact copy, which has subsequently been made by 
Wieseler,) shows that the figures merely wear a sort of 
sabot or wooden shoe. That these soles of the cothurnus, 
which seem to have been called éuBdrar or éuBara,? were 
made of wood, probably of some very light wood, if not 
occasionally of cork, is distinctly stated by the Scholiast 
on Lucian ;? and the Pio-Clementine Mosaic shows us that 
they were generally painted so as to harmonize with the 
robe of the actor. On account both of its connection with 
the Dionysiac attire, and of its special use in giving height 
and dignity to the tragic actor, the cothuwrnus was an emblem 
of Tragedy, as the soccus was of Comedy ;* the Tragic Muse 
is equipped with this clumsy buskin ;° and the word itself is 
used by the Latin poet as a synonym for tragedia.® 

+«-In addition to the cothurnus, and the padded figure,’ the 
tragedian was increased to a colossal stature by his nas 
(zpoowretov), which not only represented a set of features 
much larger than those of any ordinary man, but was 
raised to a great height above the brow by a sort of elevated 
frontlet or foretop (dyxos, superficies),® rising in the shape 
of the letter A,? which formed the frame of a tire or periwig 


1 Wieseler, Theatergeb. p. 51, and Taf. a, No. 23. 
2 See Valckenaer, Ammon. p. 49. 
3 Ad Jov. Trag. p. 13: euBdaras pty Ta EvVAa & BdAAovew bd Tods 
mddas oi Tpaywdol, va payaor wakpdTepot, 
* Horace, Ars Poetica, 80: 
“une socct cepere pedem grandesque cothurni.” 


5 Wieseler, Theatergeb. p. 52, Taf. 1x. 2. See Fig. 7, p. 284. 
6 Horace, 2 Carm. 1. 13: 
“orande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothurno.” 
Virgil, Eelog. vil. 10: 
“ Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno.” 

7 Lucian, Jupiter Tragedus, u. 44; de Gymnas. 23; de Saltat. 
Il. 27. 
e The word dynos (cf. &yx1, &yros, &yxvpa, &e.) refers to the curve at. 
the top; the Latin swperficies, which also means a roof, indicates that 
it was over the face. 

® Pollux, Iv. § 133: AaBdocidts TS oXHMaTI, 
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(rnvikn, evdxy),: attached to the mask. When this 
head-piece was fitted on, there was only one outlet for the 
voice, sometimes represented as a square, but more gene- 
rally as a round opening (os rotwndum),? so that the voice 
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might be said to sound through it—hence the Latin name 
for a mask (persona a personando) ;* hence also the strong 
expressions (Bou.Bav, rep.BouBav) used by the grammarians 
in speaking of the voice of the tragic actor. As the holes 
for the eyes must have been opposite to those of the actor, 
the mouth would fall below his chin, and some contrivance 
must have been adopted, after the manner of a speaking- 
trumpet, to produce this striking effect. The persona muta, 
or dumb actor, was furnished with a mask in which the lips 


1 Hence gevakiew, “to deceive.” See Hemsterhuis on Julius Pollux, 
S17. 

? The mouth is square in the figures on the Pio-Clementine Mosaic, 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, Plates 11. m1. 1v. The size of the mouth is alluded to 
by Persius, v. 3: “fabula seu meesto ponatur hianda trageedo;” and 
Juvenal, m1. 175: “persone pallentis hiatum.”’ 

3 Gabius Bassus, apud Aul. Gell. v. 7. Barth derives the word 
from wept odua, Voss from mpoowzov, Doderlein from wapacalyw, Mr. 

Talbot from Persephone, and an English theologian from wepi¢énoy ! 
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were closed, as in the accompanying illustration from a 
painting at Pompeii. 

The greatest possible care was bestowed on the 
fabrication of masks; and the manufacturer of 
stage costume got his name from this part of the 
actor’s equipment.! It is not certainly known 
of what material the mask was composed. The 
dyxos in the Cyrenaic picture seems, in the case 
of all the three actors, to be a metal plate, and it Fig. ro. 
is not improbable that this connexion of the mask 
and wig, on which they both depended, was of some stiff and 
solid substance. Botticher bas supposed,” on the strength of 
a passage in Lucretius,® that the masks were made of clay ; 
but a mask of terra cotta would have been much too heavy, 
and it is more reasonable to infer that the poet refers to the 
coating of chalk with which the surface was overlaid in order 
to receive the colouring, or perhaps to the colours themselves.* 
The lighter the mask the more convenient it would be for 
the performer, and though the description in Lucretius 
seems to be inconsistent with Millin’s conjecture that it 
was made of cork,’ there is no reason why it should not 
have been moulded from the bark of some other tree® 
moistened in water, and then modelled in a bust. The 
oscilla, or heads of Bacchus, which were imitations of the 





1 Pollux, Iv. 115: Kal oxevy piv 4 Tov bmoKpiTay aTOAH (7 & ad’Th 
Kal TwuaTLov EKaAEITO), TKEvOTOLds SE 6 TpoTwroTOLds. 

2 Funemaske, p. 12. 

> Iv. 296 sqq.: 

“Ut si quis, prius arida quam sit 
Cretea persona, adlidat pilzve trabive, 
Atque ea continuo rectam si fronte figuram 
Servet, et elisam retro sese exprimat ipsa, 
Fiet ita, ante oculos fuerit qui dexter, ut idem 
Nunc sit levus, et e levo sit mutua dexter.” 

It is quite clear from this that the mask was made of some substance 
fitted by maceration for receiving an impression and capable of being 
turned inside out, which would hardly be possible with a clay mould. 

4 As in Petronius: 

“Dum sumit creteam faciem Sestoria, cretam 
Perdidit illa simul, perdidit et faciem,” 

5 Descr. d’un Mos. p. 6. 

® Virgil, Georg. 11. 387: 

“Oraque corticibus sumunt horrenda cavatis.” 
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tragic mask, and which were suspended from the pine-trees 
near a vineyard,! in order that the district might become 
fruitful, whereon the face of the god was directed by the 
wind,” were most probably made of bronze or copper; for 
the lighter substance would not have stood the effects of the 
weather. One of the oscilla preserved in the British 
Museum is of marble, and has a ring on the top, for the 
purpose of suspension. The masks 
in the Pio-Clementine Mosaic are 
mostly of a swarthy colour ; those 
in the Cyrenaic picture are quite 
natural; and it is probable that 
a resemblance to nature was 
preserved, though of course the 
colours were strongly pronounced 
and exaggerated. It is obvious, 
as Miller says,? that the masks 
were sometimes changed between 
the acts, and that a difference 
of complexion was introduced to 
mark the change in the condition 
of the character, as when Cidipus 
or Polymnestor returns to the stage after the loss of his 
eyes.t The masks of female characters were furnished with 
the dyxos, as in the figure of the tragic Muse (Fig. 7), in 
the parody of the Antigone (Fig. 17), and in the Pompeian 
picture already cited,® but the features were less exag- 





1 Virgil, Georg. 0. 389: 
“QOscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia pinu.” 
2 Id. ibid. 390: 
“Hine omnis largo pubescit vinea fetu 
Complentur vallesque cave saltusque pro- 
fundi, 
Et quocunque Deus circum caput egit ho- 
nestum.” 
Creuzer supposes (Symbol. tv. 93) that this. 
practice referred to the purifying influence of 
. the wind, indicated by the worship of Bacchus 
\) Lichnites. 3 Hist. of Gr. Lit. 1. p. 395. 
4 These were called éxoxeva mpéowma, Pollux, 
iv. § 141. 
5 Gell, Pompeii, Vol. u. Pl. txxv., of which the annexed is a copy, 
as far as concerns the female head in question, 
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gerated, and they had sometimes caps of a peculiar colour, 
with hanging ribands kept down by a knob or tassel of 
gilded metal called foicxos, i.e., “a little pomegranate.”? 
There was a different kind of mask’ for almost every 
character. Julius Pollux divides the tragic masks alone 
into twenty-six classes :? and while he informs us that the 
comic masks were much more numerous,’ he specifies only 
four kinds of satyric masks, two portraying satyrs with grey 
hair or a long beard, and two representing Sileni, as 
youthful or aged respectively.* The last of these is de- 
picted in the Pio-Clementine Mosaic, as a bald-headed, 
grey-bearded mask, crowned with ivy (Pl. v. No. vit.), and 
the last group on that mosaic (Pl. xxvii.) represents the 
Silenus in full costume, bald-headed and crowned with ivy, 
though dressed in the tragic robe like the other figures. 
The accompanying groups (Fig. 12, 13, 14) show the tragic, 
comic, and satyric masks in contrast with one another, 





(6b) It has been already remarked that the dress of the 
tragic actors was derived from the gay festal costume of the 


1 Millin, Mosaique, Pl. v. No. vut.; Monum. Antig. inéd. 1. 249. 

2 rv. § 133 sqq. 

3 Jul. Poll. rv. §§ 143—154. 4 Id. § 142. 
U 
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worshippers of Bacchus. The performers, says Miiller,* 
wore “long striped garments reaching to the ground (xi7aves 
moonpels, oToAal) over which were thrown upper robes 
(iudria, yAapvdes) of purple or some other brilliant colour, 
with all sorts of gay trimmings and gold ornaments, the 





Fig. 13. 


ordinary dress of Bacchic festal processions and choral 
dances. Nor was the Hercules of the stage represented as 
the sturdy athletic hero, whose huge limbs were only con- 
cealed by a lion’s hide; he appeared in the rich and gaudy 
dress we have described, to which his distinctive attributes, 
the club and the bow, were merely added.” 

The accompanying illustration (Fig. 15) contains all the 
elements of this Dionysiac costume.? It represents an actor 
dressed in the character of Bacchus. He does not wear the 
mask with its lofty fore-top, but he is shod with the cothurnus, 
which has the usual high sole, and the upper leather, which 


2 Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 296. For the details and minutie of 
the Greek theatrical costume, see also Miiller’s Hwmeniden, § 32; 
Schon, De Personarum in Euripidis Bacchabus Habitu scenico Com- 
mentatio, Lips. 1831; and Millin’s Description of the Pio-Clementine 
Mosaic. On the different styles of dress adopted by the different 
characters, see Jul. Pollux, Iv. 18, and for examples, compare the 
Introduction to the Antigone, pp. Xxxii sqq. 

? It is taken from Buonarroti, Osservaziont sopra aleunit Medagli 
Antichi, p. 447; Bellori, Pictur. Ant. Crypt. Rom. T. xv,; Panofka, 
Cabinet de Pourtalés-Gorgier, Pl. xxxvitt, 
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is visible, is adorned with the most elaborate lacing. He 
wears on his head a chaplet of ivy. The mutilated staff in 
his hand is undoubtedly a fragment of the thyrsus.!_ Over 
a syrma, with sleeves reaching to his wrists, he wears the 
usual upper robe of Bacchus fastened by a girdle. , The 
long garland of flowers, which hangs round his neck, is one 
of the regular Bacchic adornments. By his left side isa 
statuette, unfortunately mutilated, which probably represents 





Fig. 15. 


Melpomene; and the female figure, also imperfect, to which 
he turns his head, is probably a representation of Victory, 
who is about to place a crown on the head of the successful 
actor.2_ On the other side is a boy playing the ézuwikov, and 
probably the same as the performer who accompanied him 
on the stage. The curtain in the background seems to 


? Pollux, rv. 117: 6 58 xpokwrds iudriov’ Ardvugos S¢ ab’tad exphro Kal 
pacxarior7pt avOive Kai OUpcw. 
* Miller, Handb. d. Arch. § 425, 2. 
v 2 
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indicate that the actor is receiving this public recognition as 
he sits enthroned on the proscenium. 

' As the general costume of the tragic performers was thus 
fixed by the conventions of the Bacchic festival, the discri- 
mination of the character represented depended on the 
expression of the mask, on certain adjuncts, and partly on 
the colour of the dress. It was only Euripides who ventured 
to allow his tragic heroes to appear in rags, and he incurred — 
by this departure from Bacchic magnificence, the keenest 
ridicule of his comic contemporaries. The other dramatists 
contrived that every character should be consistent with the 
dignity and splendour of the festa! occasion, with which the 
exhibition was connected. The adjuncts, which marked the 
different characters, were very simple, and might be 
recognized at once. Of the attributes of Hercules we have 
already spoken. He has both the club and the bow in the 
Pio-Clementine Mosaic (No. 1, Pl. p. 281), 
but the club alone in the same Mosaic 
(Millin, Pl. virr. Wieseler, No. 3), in the 
Cyrenaic picture, and in the followin 
iliustration from a bas-relief in the Villa 
Albani, Mercury has simply a caduceus 
in the Pio-Clementine Mosaic (Millin, Pl. 
x.) and in the Cyrenaic picture. The 
figure in the act of shooting with a bow 
and arrow at a man bearing an unsheathed 
poignard (No. 111, Pl. p. 281) probably 
represents Hercules in the act of slaying 
Lycus.1 The royal tragic costume is 
marked by the long sceptre borne in 
the left hand,? and by a sword with its 
poxns® at the end of the scabbard (No. 1, Pl. p. 281). It 





1 The drawn dagger indicates the murderous purpose of the person 
about to be slain. See Eurip. Herc. F. 735 sqq. 
2 Ovid, Amorum, Ill. I, II sqq.: 
“Venit et ingenti violenta Tragcedia passu : 
Fronte come torva; palla jacebat humi; 
Leva manus sceptrum late regale tenebat; 
Lydius alta pedum vincla cothurnus erat.” 


3 Herod. 311. 64. 
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is difficult to say what is the distinguishing object in some of 
the figures in the Mosaic, but the first is obviously a young 
female figure with a torch? in each hand; and may fairly 
be identified with the Cassandra of the Troades. In one 
group (Millin, Pl. xxv. Wieseler, virr. 3) a figure is intro- 
duced bearing a branch of olive as a suppliant, and it is not 
improbable, as Millin has suggested (p. 28), that the scene 
represented is that in the Supplices of Euripides, when 
Adrastus appeals to Athra the mother of Theseus. In the 
picture from Pompeii, to which reference has been already 
made (Wieseler, vit. 12),°a heroine bearing a child in 
swaddling clothes, is addressing a female domestic, who 





carries a water-jug in her right hand. That Antigone, both 
in the prologue and when she is brought before Creon, 
carries in her hand the prochus or pitcher, with which she 
poured forth the triple libations round the dead body of her 


1 In No. v, Pl. p. 281, the male figure seems to carry in his left 
hand the red sheath of the dagger which he bears in his right; and 
the female figure, who is bending her knee in the act of supplication, 
is perhaps Clytemnestra, at the moment when Orestes threatens her 
with death. 

2 Vv. 308 sqq.: 

dvexe, mapexe, Pas pepe TEBw, PACyo, 
idov, idov 
Aaumdot Td8 fepdv. 


~ 
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brother,! is most probable in itself, and is confirmed by a 
ludicrous parody of the latter scene, in which an old and 
bald-headed man, dressed up as Antigone, and bearing an 
exaggerated hydria, pulls off his female mask at the moment 
when Creon is about to sentence the supposed culprit to 
death? (See Fig. 17.) With regard to the colours of the 
tragic dress, the three figures in the Cyrenaic painting are 
mainly attired in blue and yellow. The protagonist, who 
represents Hercules, has his garments elaborately orna- 
mented, the Mercury has his blue robe adorned with rings 
of gold and sprigs of olive, and the third figure, besides the 
admixture of blue and yellow in his dress, has some pink 
figures embroidered on it. They have all girdles in which 
pink is the prevailing colour. Both the female characters 
in the scene with the child év ozapydvos have garments of 
« bluish-green.? ‘There is more variety in the colours on the 
Pio-Clementine mosaic, but most of them haye transversal 
bars of purple or gold (called faBdo. wapudait) on the 
sleeves and bodies of their upper garments. ‘This band 
sometimes appears also as the zeis® or lower border of the 
chiton. In one of the groups, where a tyrant. with threatening 
mien, is addressing a prisoner, who stands before him with 
drooping head and his hands bound behind his back, the 
former has a bright red dress without any stripes, bound round 
his waist with a golden girdle.® The attire of mourning, when 
the character was represented as suffering under some 
special calamity, was for a woman a black gown with a pale 


1 Introduction to the Antigone, p. XXXII. 

2 Gerhard, Ant. Bildwerke, Taf. uxx11.; Panofka, Annali dell’ Inst. 
Arch. Vol. x1x. pp. 216 sqq.; Welcker, Gerhard’s Arch. Zig. N. F. 1846, 
pp- 333 sqq.; Wieseler, Z'heatergeb. p. 55, Pl. 1x. No. 7. 

3 Wieseler, Theatergeb. p. 52: “ Beide Personen haben einen blau- 
griinlichen Chiton.” 

4 Pollux, vil. § 53: ai uevtor ev Tots xiTGo1 Toppupai paBdor rapvgal 
Kadoovrat, Hesych. rapuoy 7 ev TS xiTaMt TOpHupa. 

5 Pollux, vit. § 62: &a 5¢ 7d ekwrdtw tod xiTa@vos ExaTéepwhev,—ai dé 
Tapa Tas was mapupal KadrodvTat wéCar Kal meCides. 

6 Like the philosopher Lysias, who being elected crowned priest of 
Hercules, became é& iuatlov tupavvos, i. e. aS soon as he laid aside his. 
ordinary upper garment and assumed the tragic chlamys; for he is. 
described as mwoppupoty pév peadAcuKoy xiTGva evdeduKds, XAauVOA SE 
epeotpida mepiBeBAnuEvos moAvTeAy (Athenzus, V. p. 215, B, C). 
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green or quince-yellow upper robe,! and for a man, if he was 
an exile, soiled white robes, or generally garments of black 
or dark brown, or quince-yellow, or with a shade of olive- 
green.” The black or at least a very dark robe is plainly 
seen in the Mosaic (No. vi, Pl. p. 281), and the pale 
green upper robe in the figure, which Mercury is’ con- 
ducting to the grave (Pl. x. Wieseler, vir. 5). Pollux 
mentions especially a net-like woollen robe (éypyvdv) as worn 
by Teiresias and other soothsayers,*? and a bulging robe 
(xéAmwpa) as worn by kings over their variegated under- 
dress,* which from the word, used must have been confined by 
the girdle,® and may have been the projec- 
tions before the breast and the stomach men- 
tioned by Lucian.* The upper garment was 
not properly an iwariov thrown over the left 
shoulder and brought back under the right 
arm according to the 7 émi défia dvaBoAn, 
but a sort of yAapits; epamris, epeorpis, or 
emiméprapa fastened with a clasp on the 
shoulder like a soldier’s cloak or wrapper. 
The general name for it was émiBAnya, and 
the clasp on the shoulder was one of its 
special marks.’ There are many allusions 
in the classical Tragedies to this feature 
in the dramatic attire. When an actor 
divests himself of his upper garment he is 
said to throw off his clasped robe. It is with the tongues 





1 Pollux, Iv. § 118: THs ev cuudopa 6 pév ouptds péAas, Td SE 
éxlBAnua yAavkdy 7) wnAwor. 

2§ 117: of & ev dvotuxias dvTes 7 AevKa Suomi elXov, wddALtora of 
puyddes, } paid 7) meAava 7} whawa 7) yAavKiva. 

3 § 116: 7d 8 Hy wAdypa e& eplwy Sintva@des wep) way Td cGya, d 
Teipectas émeBdAAeTO H Tis BAAOS pavTis. 

4 Ibid.: xéAmwpa d brep Ta ToikiAa évedéduvto of ’Atpets Kar of 
’Ayameéeuvoves Kal dcot ToOLOvTOL, 

5 As in the epithet Ba@vKoAmos. 

6 De Saltat.27: é& Aéyew mpoorepyidia kad mpoyacrpisia. The whole of 
Lucian’s description of the tragic actor is worth reading by the student. 

7 Athenceus, XII. p. 535 E: 6 5€ BiKeAlas Tépavvos Atovicios tvoriba 
kal xpvcovv otépavoy emt mepdvn peteAduBave Tparyikdr, 

8 Hurip. Herc. F. 959: yuurdy copa Oels mopraudtay. Electr, 820: 
pibas am Suwy evtpewy moprdmata, 


~ 
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of the buckles from his wife’s dress that Gidipus puts out. 
his own eyes,! and with the same instrument Hecuba and 
her attendants blind Polymnestor.? 

The dress of the chorus was in accordance with the 
personages represented; and although it was different in 
kind from that of the actors, the choragus took care that it 
was equally splendid. But as the actors represented heroic 
characters, whereas the chorus was merely a deputation 
from the people at large, and in fact stood much nearer to 
the audience, the mask was omitted, and while the actors 
wore the cothurnus, the chorus appeared either bare-footed 
as in the Cyrenaic picture, or in their usual sandals. ; 

The comic actors for the same reason were content with 
the soccus or thin-soled buskin (Fig. 19, 20), and their 





Fig. 19. 


mask had no oykos (Fig. 21, 22); but the zpoowroroids made 
up for the lack of this exaggeration by an extravagant ugliness 
in the features of most of the characters, which set nature: 
completely at defiance. In the Old Comedy, as Pollux tells 


1 Sophocles, Gd. T. 1269. 
? Kurip. Hee. 1170: 
énav yap duuatov 
mépras AaBovoat Tas Tadaimmpovs Kdpas 
KevTOUCLY, aiudooovoty. 
3 The most accessible specimen of the old comic costume is furnished 
by the puppet “Punch.” It has not been noticed that his name, as 
well as his form, may be traced to a classical origin. “ Punch” and 
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us,! the mask was for the most part a caricature of the 
person represented; but in the New Comedy there was a 
regular mask for every conventional 
character, the old man in particular 
having no less than ten types of coun- 
tenance.” There is a superabundance 
of monuments representing the scenes 
of the New Comedy. Indeed, there is 
an illustrated manuscript of Terence,? 
which is probably at least as old as 
the sixth century, and may have been 
copied from one still more ancient, and 
statues, reliefs, and paintings exhibit 
the comic actors of the later stage in 
every character and in all varieties of 
posture. In a marble bas-relief, sup- 
posed to represent the second scene of the fifth act of 
Terence’s Andria,* an angry master, who is about to commit 
his slave to the tender mercies of a lorarius, is pacified by a 
friend of similar age. The figure of the supposed Simo is 
given in the annexed illustration. 

The slave is always distinguished by a singular deformity 
in the mouth. The sitting figure, which is here subjoined, 
is frequently repeated in ancient statues,° and exhibits the 





“Punchinello” are corruptions of the Italian Puleino and Pulctnello, 
which are representatives of the contemptuous diminutive pulchellus. 
This epithet may be applied to little figures (Cic. Fam. vir. 23), and 
our own phrase “ pretty Poll,’ addressed to the parrot, may show how 
easily such a iroxdpicua may be suggested by the pleasure which 
results from petty imitations. In the same way, the Greeks called the 
ape Kadds, or KadAlas (Bockh ad Pind. P. 1. v. 72), and it is not 
improbable that the same or a similar epithet was given to the masked 
and padded actors in the pantomimic shows of ancient Greece and 
Italy. 

2 AS § 143: 7a 5 KwpiKd Tpdowra, TH pev THs Taras Kwumdias as 
7) TOAY Tois Mpoghmos Gy exwpmdouv ameikaero 7) em Td yeAowdTEpov 
ETXNMATLOTO, * Pollux, rv. §§ 143 sqq. 

3 See Wieseler, Theatergeb. pp. 63 sqq. Taf. x. Nos. 2—7, from a M8. 
in the Vatican at Rome; No. 8, from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan. 

4 Mus. Borb. Vol. 1v. T. xxtv.; Wieseler, Taf. x1. No. 1. 

5 See Wieseler, Theaterg. 'Laf. x1. Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, and Taf. x11. No. 
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peculiarity of the slave’s mask, to which we refer. From 


that in the Mostellaria (v. 1. 45): 





the ring on the finger of one of 
the repetitions of this comic 
character, and from the crown 
on his head, it is inferred that 
he represents a drunken slave, 
probably in the AaxriAtos of 
Menander, or in the Condalium 
of Plautus,! which was bor- 
rowed from it; and this in- 
ference is strengthened by the 
appearance of a similar figure 
in a scene represented on 
a terra-cotta relief, which is 
found in two private col- 
lections at Rome. Here a 
bearded figure, in an attitude 
like that in the above illus- 
tration, is seated on an altar, 
and two other figures, re- 
sembling the conventional old 
man of the New Comedy, 
appear to have been in angry 


> altercation with him. It is 


natural then to conclude that 
we have some such scene as 


Ego interim hine aram oceupabo, 


and (v.54): 


Sic tamen hine consiliwm dedero; nimio plus sapio sedens ; 
Tum consilia firmiora sunt de divinis locis, 


5. The accompanying figure (24) is in the British Museum, and 
is engraved in Anc. Marb. in the Br. Mus. Part x. Pl. xtim. 


1 Varro, L. L. vu. § 77. 


Accius says it was not written by Plautus, 


A. Gell. N. A. m1. 3. The condalium seems to have been a kind of 
ring peculiar to slaves, Plaut. Trin. tv. 3, 7. The word is derived 


from «dévévaAos, 
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And the ring, ifit does not refer to the Condaliwm, on which 
the play of Menander turned, may have been stolen like 
that in the Curculio of Plautus (ii. 3. 81).1 

Ofthe dresses in the Old Comedy we have no monumental 
illustrations,? but the allusions in Aristophanes tell us how 
extravagant they must have been, and in what unrestrained 
obscenity the poet and his patronsindulged. The numerous 
scenes from the New Comedy, which are still preserved in 
ancient works of art, show that though the language became 
more reserved and better regulated, the eyes of the audience 
were not treated with much respect. The actors often wore 
harlequinade dresses, with trousers fitting close to the leg, 
and with protuberances and indecent appendages, indicating 
clearly enough the phallic origin of Greek Comedy. 

The most interesting examples of the costume of Comedy 
are furnished by two pictures representing scenes of a very 
similar character, one of which has been referred to a dAvag 
tpayikds, or tragic foolery of Rhinthon®; and the other to 
the Althea of Theopompus, a poet of the Middle Comedy? ; 
In the former of these, Jupiter, attended by Mercury, is 
about to climb to the chamber of Alemena, who is looking 
out of a window in full dress as an Hetera.5 Jupiter, who 


1 This interpretation is due to Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. Tom. m1. 


Ae 3 
: 2 The representation of the first scene of the Frogs of Aristophanes,. 
on a painted vase (Gerhard, 
Denkm.n. Forsch. 1849, Taf. for ey eo re 
1. No.1; Wiescler, Theater =e oe Fg A 
geb. A, 25), is hardly an ex- a. 


ception, for it does not cor- AL LZ 
respond to the text, and is oe ) Ox i 
obviously a later produc- ZF Sl s 
tion. =) > 

3 Winckelmann, Monum. FF + pide) if 





Denkmaler d. alt. Kunst, 11. 
Pl. ut. No. 49; Wieseler, 
at. ix. 12. 

4 Panofka, Cab. Pourtalés, Pl. x.; Wieseler, Taf. rx. 12. 

5 She wears an ornamented cap or pitpa, which is referred to this 
character by Pollux, rv. § 154: 7 5& Siduerpos (Eralpa) mitpa morxirAn 
Thy Kepadrhy KarelAnnta. Of. Servius ad Verg. Ain, Iv. 216; Juvenal,. 
Sat. 111. 66: ‘ite quibus grata est picta lupa barbara mitra.” 


(ZF / 
E /s 
inéd. P. 1. No. 190; Miiller, aap fi Mi Bs \ 
Fi 
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has a bearded mask with a modius on his head like Serapis, 
is bearing a ladder, with his head between the steps. 
Mercury has his caduceus in his left hand, and bears a lamp 
in his right. He is also distinguished by his petasos and his 
chlamys. All the details of the picture point to cireum- 
stances of common occurrence in Greek comedies, with whom 
the poryds Zevs was a favourite character.1 The ladder is 
expressly mentioned by Xenarchus, a poet of the Middle 
Comedy,” and the window which in correct drawing should 
be at a much greater height from the ground, represents the 
opening in the upper story of the stage from which the 
hetera was frequently represented as looking down upon her 
lover.? It is worthy of remark that both Jupiter and Mer- 
cury are represented as bare-footed. In the other picture, 
which probably represents a similar nocturnal visit paid 
by Bacchus to Althea in the Comedy of Theopompus,* a 
female dressed like the Alcmena of the other scene, is 
looking out of a window, while a comic figure with mask, 
soccl, and other appendages, is climbing the ladder to reach 
her. He wears a chaplet on his head, and while he presents 
Althea with “the apples of Dionysus,” ® i.e. quinces, as an 
offering of love, he carries in his other hand a red band for 
her hair. His bare-footed attendant has in his left hand a 
flambeau and a crown of myrtle, and in his right a little box 
(kadioxos), containing some present for the lady. Althea was 
the wife of Gineus, and the chaplets of vine-leaves, which 
adorn the wall of the house, are very appropriate to his name 


1 Bergk, de Relig. Com. Att. p. 287. 

2 Meineke, mt. p. 617: wh KAluara ornoduevoy eiaBnvat AdOpa. 

3 Pollux, Iv. § 130: év 5€ Kwpupdia ard ths Sicteylas wopydBocrKol 
a1 KaToTTEvouct 7) ypdd.ia 7) yovaa KaraBAéwer. Cf. Vitruyv. V. 6, 9. 

4 This Comedy is cited by Athen. x1. p. 501 F; Pollux, 1x. § 180. 
That Bacchus used to go as comast or reveller to the house of Althsea 
is known from Eurip. Cyclops, 37 sqq.: 

. Kav Kpdtos oiKwrldev 
dmotos buiv voy Te XHTE Bakxilw 
Kképmors cuvaonl(ovtes *AABaias Sdpuous 
mpoont aodais BapBitwy cavrovpevor ; 

5 Theocr. II. 120: pada pmev ey KdAmoor Atwrvdcoio pvAdcowy. II. 
Io: Hvide Tor SéKa pada pepo, 

6 Miiller, Handb. d. Arch. § 340, 4. 
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as the man of the vineyard. The colours of the picture 
are an interesting featurein the costume. The crowns on 
the heads of the figures are white.t The cwudriov of the 
man on the ladder is a brownish-red, his sleeves and leggings 
are of a bright brown. The other man is dressed entirely 
in yellow, and this is the colour of the robe in the picture, 
which represents a comic performer in the act of being 
masked and dressed by Bacchus.2,_ The soccus as a general 
rule seems to have been yellow.? 

The choruses of Aristophanes were arrayed in fantastic 
costumes more or less expressive of the allegorical caricature 
which they represented. Thus the Birds had masks with 
huge open beaks, and the Wasps flitted about the orchestra 
protruding enormous stings. 

That the dresses of the actors in the satyrical drama did 
mot differ in kind from those of the performers of the chief 
parts in the Tragedies, which they followed, is an obvious 
inference, and the fact is established by the last group in the 
Pio-Clementine Mosaic, which represents an actor accom- 
panied by one of the chorus of satyrs, seen at a distance or 
in a diminutive form. There is also a painting on a vase in 
the Museo Borbonico at Naples,* which gives us not only 
the three actors in a satyrical drama, but a chorus of eleven, 
two musicians, one playing on the flute, the other a citharist, 
and the leader of the chorus, who is called Demetrius. In 
the midst Bacchus is reclining on a bed, with Kora-Ariadne 
in his arms; and the Muse, with a mask in her hand, is 
sitting at the end of the bed, attended by Himeros. Of the 
three actors, one is attired in the full tragic costume; 
another, who represents Hercules, has a highly decorated 
tunic, which, however, is shorter than the usual syrma; the 
third actor, who represents Silenus, has a closely-fitting, 
hairy dress, and bears a panther’s skin on his left shoulder. 
‘The choreute, with the exception of one who is handsomely 


1 This was the proper colour for a loving serenader; Theocr. 11. 121: 
upatt 8 Exwv AcvKay, ‘Hpaxdréos lepdv Epvos. 

2 Mus. Borbon. Vol. 111. Tav. 1v.; Wieseler, Taf. x. 1. 

3 Miller, Handb. d. Arch. § 388, 2. 

4 Monum. ined. dell’ Inst. di Corrisp. Arch. Vol, ut. T, xXxt1.3 
Wieseler, Taf, v1. No. 2, p. 47. 
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dressed, and another, who has ornamented drawers, like our 
mountebanks,! have goat-skins about their loins with phallic 
appendages, but are otherwise naked. The same fashion of 
dressing the choreute in nothing except shaggy aprons is 
observable in a very beautiful Mosaic found at Pompeii, a 
copy of which is subjoined.?* This picture introduces us to 





the xopyyiov or didacKaAetov, which was probably in one of 
the parascenia or green-rooms of the theatre,? just as the 


1 These drawers are worn by the satyric choreutse on Tischbein’s 
vase (Wieseler, v1. 3), and by the satyric citharist on Laborde’s vase 
(Wieseler, VI. 5). 

2 Gell, Pompeti, New Series, Vol. 1. Pl. xtv.; Mus. Borbon. Vol. 1. 
T. tv1.; Wieseler, Taf. vi. 1. The accompanying engraving (Fig. 26), 
which is taken from the Museo Borbonico, is not quite accurate; 
for there are only two masks before the teacher, the third being on the 
table behind him. 

3 Pollux, Iv. § 106: xophyiov 6 rémos ov 7 TapacKevy TOD xopov. Cf. 
IX. §$ 41, 42. Bekk. Anecd. 72, 17: xopnyetov: 6 rémos eyOa 6 
xopnyds To’s Te Xopo’s Kal Tovs SroKpitas cuvdywv ocuvexpdte. We 
learn from Antiphon (de Choreut. § 11, p. 143) that the d:dacKaAciov 
was sometimes in the choragus’ own house: mp@rov pév SiSackarciov 
jv émitnderdrarov THs eufjs oiklas kateckevaca. But we are disposed to 


agree with Magnin (Revue d, d. Mond. T, xxtr. p. 257): “quelque fat 
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ehorodidascalus is giving the last instructions to the choreutse 
and actors, before the commencement of the satyric drama 
for which they are dressing. Seated on a chair he is 
addressing one of the two choreutz before him, and ap- 
parently teaching him how to manage his hands. One of 
these choreute has not yet put on his mask, the other has 
raised it that he may the better observe his teacher. As 
the roll of paper, which the chorodidascalus holds in his 
left hand, is folded up, we infer that he has already gone 
through the text of the play. Near the centre of the 
picture we have a flute player tuning his double flute. He 
is probably the yopavAys, who accom- 
panied the chorus, and this name was 
inscribed on the base of the statue (Fig. 
27) found on the Appian way. This in- 
strumental performer is crowned with 
green and yellow leaves, and his long 
gown is white, with blue stripes running 
from the top to the bottom. Over his 
breast and shoulders and down to his 
lips he has a trimming of violet with 
reddish crosses or stars. This trimming 
is probably the 6yfo.8ot mentioned by 
Photius.! By the side of the flute-player 
one of the actors is advancing probably to take the mask, 
which the teacher is raising with his right hand. Another 
actor, who has already received his mask which lies beside 
him on the table, is fitting on his chiton with the aid of a 
servant. The mask of the Silen, which lies at the foot of 
the teacher, indicates a third part; and unless we suppose 
that this part is to be undertaken by one of the two actors 
already present, we must conclude that, as only two of the 
choreutz are still in the room, the third actor has not yet 
made his appearance. The gowns of both the actors are bright 





dailleurs le lieu ot lon commencit des exercices, on les terminait au 
théatre, dans une piece des parascenia ou du postscenium appelée 
Xoparyetov.” 

1 P. 366, 5, Porson : Ox Go:Bovs: TH Admara: Eott BE wept Td or7HOos 
TOU XtT@VOS GAoupyes Tpdopauuc. 
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blue with stripes of some different colour, which is not very 
distinct. The red mantle, which is thrown over the chair 
with gilded legs immediately to the right of the chorodi- 
dascalus, is, no doubt, intended to form part of the costume 
of one of the actors. The wall of the apartment is adorned 
with Ionian pilasters, between which are suspended gar- 
lands and teenie. ‘The latter are perhaps indications of 
success in the dramatic competition. 

This examination of the details of the costume in the three 
great classes of the ancient drama will suffice to show how 
. entirely conventional and unreal the performance of a 
Greek play must have been when contrasted with our 
modern notions. It is of course an open question, whether 
it is more in accordance with the principles of dramatic 
art to 


“let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by,” 


according to a fixed system of representation, or to ransack 
the stores of illuminated missals, monumental brasses, and 
even Assyrian monuments, in order to put on the stage an 
exact resemblance of the times to be exhibited: whether it 
is better to let Comedy revel in the grotesque exaggerations 
of our pantomimes, or to place on the stage a carpeted boudoir 
with all the details of modern comfort. It is at least 
certain that the present method of putting plays on the 
stage, which seems to have reached its ultimate development 
under the management of Mr. Macready and Mr. Charles 
Kean, is quite a modern innovation. It began with Le 
Kain and Talma in France, and has been fully perfected in 
this country under the Kembles. But Shakspere was 
content to apologize for disgracing the name of Agincourt 


“ With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous.” 


Garrick played ancient Romans in bag-wigs and rufiles ; 
until the last few years Falstaff fought at Shrewsbury 
with a highlander’s target, and a white coat with red and 
gold facings of the time of George the First; and it was at 
the beginning of the present century that the French per- 
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former, who was arrayed for the first time in an approxi- 
mation to the classic costume of Agamemnon, demanded of 
Talma, with much indignation, where he was expected to 
carry his snuff-box. 

Aristotle, or the grammarian by whom his treatise on 
Poetry has been interpolated, informs us! that every Greek 
Tragedy admitted of the following subdivisions ; the prologue, 
the episodes, the exode, which applied to the performances 
of the actors, and the parodus and stasima, which belonged 
to the chorus. The songs from the stage (ra dad oxnvys) 
and the dirges (xoyo/) are’ peculiar to some Tragedies only. 
Besides these, it seems that there was occasionally a dancing 
song or canzonet of a peculiar nature.” The proper en- 
trance of the chorus was from the parascenia by one of the 
parodi (nte). The parodus was the song which the cho- 
reute sang as they moved, probably in different parties, 
along these side entrances of the orchestra? It was gene- 
rally either interspersed with anapests, as is the case in the 
Antigone; or preceded by a long anapestic march, as in the 
case of the Supplices and Agamemnon. Sometimes this ana- 
pestic march was followed by asystem of the cognate* Ionics 
aminore. This we find in the Perse. In some Tragedies 
there was no parodus, but the opening of the play found the 
chorus already assembled on the Thymele, and prepared 
to sing the first stasimon. Such is the case in the Hidipus 
Tyrannus. It seems probable that they then entered by the 
passage under the seats (rbh). The stasima were always 
sung by the chorus when it was either stationary or moving 
on the same limited surface around the altar of Bacchus, and 
with its front to the stage. The places of the choreute 
were marked by lines on the stage (dvaypéupara). The two 
circles round the altar, indicated in the plan, give the maxi- 
mum and minimum range of their evolutions. "When those 
evolutions amounted to a dance,® it was of the nature of the 
emmeleia, which, as we have seen, was a staid and solemn 
form of the gymnopeedic gesticulations. The satyric chorus 
danced the rapid pyrrhic, or some form derived from it, and 

1 Chap. xu. below, Part 11. 2 Introd. to Antigone, p. xxxi. 
3 Thid. p. xxx. * Donaldson’s Gir. Gr. art. 650, p. 620. 
5Bockh, Antigone, pp. 280 sqq. 
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we may infer that it involved a great deal of tramping back- 
wards and forwards, with high steps and lively movements 
of the hands, like the morris-dance in England, or the 
tarantella in Italy. Although the cordax, derived from the. 
hyporcheme, was the original form of dance adopted by the 
phallic comus, it was so grossly indecent, that Aristophanes 
claims credit for its omission in The Clouds.1 The comic 
chorus sang its parodus and its stasima in the same manner as 
the tragic; but they were, as pieces of poetry, much less 
elaborate, and generally much shorter, The main per- 
formance of the chorus ,in Comedy was the parabasis. It 
was an address to the audience in the middle of the play 
and was the most immediate representative of the old 
trochaic or anapzestic address by the leader of the phallic song, 
for which the personal lampoons of Archilochus furnished the 
model, and to which the Old Comedy of Athens was mainly 
indebted for its origin. This parabasis, or “countermarch,” 
was so called, because the chorus which had previously stood 
facing the stage, and on the other side of the central altar 
wheeled about and made a movement towards the spectators, 
who were then addressed by the corypheus in a short 
system of anapzsts or trochees, called the xoupdérov, and 
this was followed by a long anapestic system, termed 
aviyos (“suffocation”), or paxpdv (“long”), from the effort 
which its delivery imposed upon the reciter. In the extant 
remains of Greek lyric poetry, those parts of the epinikia 
of Pindar, which allude to the professional rivalries and 
literary pretensions of the poet, are the nearest approxi- 
mations to this function of the choral comus. The para- 
basis is often followed by a lyrical song in honour of some 
divinity, and this by a short system, properly of sixteen 
trochaic tetrameters, which is called the epirrhema or 
“supplement.” ‘The French would term it Venvoi. It 
contains some joking addition to the main purport of the 
parabasis. Thelyric poem generally consisted of strophe. 
and antistrophe; and the epirrhema had its antepirrhema. 
These divisions confirm the supposition that the lyric poem 
was derived from the mutual Aovdopia of the phallic singers, 


1 See vv. 537 sqq. 
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and the epirrhema from the interchange of ribaldry in which 
the comus indulged. 

There were regularly never more than three actors (to- 
Kpital, dywviorai), who, as we have seen, were designated as 
respectively the first, second, and third actor (mporaywvc- 
THs, Sevtepaywriorys, tpitaywviorys'). The third actor in 
Tragedy was first added by Sophocles ;? and it is said that 
Cratinus was the first to make this addition in Comedy.* 
Any number of mutes might appear on the stage. If 
children were introduced as speaking or singing on the 
stage, the part was undertaken by one of the chorus, who 
stood behind the scene, and it was therefore called a zapa- 
oxyviov, from his position, or zapaxopyynua, from its being 
something beyond the proper functions of the chorus.* It 
has been concluded® that a fourth actor was indispensable to 
the proper performance of the Cidipus Coloneus. But we 
cannot admit that this innovation was necessary in the par- 
ticular case,° and in all others it is tolerably easy to see how 
all the parts might have been sustained without inconve- 
nience by three actors. The protagonist regularly undertook 
the character in which the interest of the piece was thought 
to centre; and it was so arranged that he could also give 
those narratives of what was supposed to have taken place off 
the stage, which constituted to the last the most epic portion 
of the Tragedy, and which probably, in the days of Thespis 
and Phrynichus, comprised all the chief efforts of the original 
rhapsode or exarchus." By a great stroke of comic humour 


1 Above, pp. 59, 245. 

2 Above, p. 136. 3 Anonym. de Comedia, p. Xxxii. 

4 Pollux, rv. § 109, says that it was wapackjvoy if one of the chorus 
said anything in a song instead of a fourth actor (above, p. 266), but 
mapaxopnynua ei TéeTapTos broKpiThs Tt TapapOeytaito; and he cites the 
Agamemnon of Aischylus for the former, and the Memnon of the same 
poet for the latter. See C. F. Hermann, Disput. de Distribut. Per- 
sonarum in Trag. Grecis, Marburg, 1840, pp. 39, 40, 64, 66. 

5 By Miiller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 305. 

- § The difficulty raised by Miller, namely, that the part of Theseus 
must have been divided between two actors, if there were only three 
in all, does not seem to be a very formidable one. The mask and the 
uniformity of tragic declamation would make it as easy for two actors 
to represent one part, as for one actor to sustain several characters. 
' 7 Introduction to the Antig. p. xx. 

x 2 
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Aristophanes makes Agoracritus, the hero of The Knights, 
appear as the narrator of his own adventures,’ an office which 
a tragedian would have assigned to some messenger from the 
scene of action. The deuteragonist and tritagonist seem to 
have divided the other characters between them, less according 
to any fixed rule than in obedience to the directions of the 
poet, who was guided by the exigencies of his play.2. The 
actors took rank according to their merits, and the trit- 
agonist was always considered as inferior to the other 
two. 

The narrowness and distance of the stage rendered any 
elaborate grouping unadvisable. The arrangement of the 
actors was that of a processional bas-relief.? Their move- 
ments were slow, their gesticulations abrupt and angular, 
and their delivery a sort of loud and deep-drawn sing-song, 
which resounded throughout the immense theatre. They 
probably neglected everything like by-play, and making 
points, which are so effective on the English stage. The 
distance at which the spectators were placed would prevent. 
them from seeing those little movements, and hearing those 
low tones which have made the fortune of many a modern 
actor. The mask too precluded all attempts at varied 
expression, and it is probable that nothing more was ex- 
pected from the performer than was looked for from his 
predecessor the rhapsode,—namely, good recitation.® The 


1 vv, 624 sqq. ? Introd. to the Antig. pp. xx sqq. 

3 “Ags ancient sculpture,” says Miiller (Hist. of Gr. Lit. 1. p. 398), 
“‘ delighted above all things in the long lines of figures which we see 
in the pediments and friezes, and as even the painting of antiquity 
placed single figures in perfect outline near each other, but clear and 
distinct, and rarely so closely grouped as that one intercepted the view 
of another; so also the persons on the stage, the heroes and their 
attendants (who were often numerous) stood in long rows on the long 
and narrow stage.” It is to be remarked, however, that numerous 
retinues, especially if they appeared with horses or chariots, weré often 
introduced into the orchestra. 

4 This is pretty evident from the epithets, which, as Pollux tells us, 
might be applied to the actor, Iv. 114; etmos 8 &v Bapvotovos bmroxpiths, 
BouBGy, wepiBouBav, AnkvOiCwy, Aapvyyl(wv, papuvyylCwr, K.T. A. 

_ 5 Professor Blackie, after quoting these words (The Lyrical Dramas 
of Eschylus translated from the Greek, Lond. 1850, Vol. 1. p. xlvi), 
adds: “'These observations, flowing from a realization of the known | 
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rhythmical systems of the tragic choruses were very simple, 
and we may conclude that the music to which they were 
set was equally so. The dochmiac metre, which is regu- 
larly found in the xoppot and ra ad oxnvns, would admit 
of the most inartificial of plaintive melodies. The comic 
choral songs very frequently introduce the easy asynartete 
combinations,* which were so much used by Archilochus ; 
and we find in Aristophanes a very curious form of the 
antispastic metre, the invention of which is attributed to 
Eupolis.’ . 

We shall conclude with a few observations on the au- 
dience, and on the social position of the actors. For the first 
few years after the commencement of theatrical performances 
no money was paid for admission to them; but after a time 
{probably about the year B.c.501) it was found convenient 
to fix a price for admission, in order to prevent the crowds 
and disturbances occasioned by the gratuitous admission of 
every one who chose to come.* The charge was two obols ;* 
but lest the poorer classes should be excluded, the entrance 
money was given to any person who might choose to apply 


circumstances of the case, will sufficiently explain to the modern 
reader the extreme stifiness and formality which distinguishes the 
tragic dialogue of the Greeks from that dexterous and various play of 
verbal interchange which delights us so much in Shakspere and the 
other masters of English tragedy. Every view, in short, that we can 
take, tends to fix our attention on the musical and the religious 
elements, as on the life-blood and vital soul of the Hellenic tpayedia ; 
forces us to the conclusion, that, with a due regard to organic prin- 
ciple, its proper designation is sacred opera, and not tragedy, in the 
modern sense of the word, at all; and leads us to look on the dramatic 
art altogether in the hands of Aschylus, not as an infant Hercules 
strangling serpents, but as a Titan, like his own Prometheus chained 
to a rock, whom only after many ages a strong Saxon Shakspere could 
unbind.” 

1 Donaldson’s Gr. Gr. 666, p. 628. 2 Id. ibid. 677, p. 633. 

3 It is probable that at Athens, as well as Rome, each person 
entitled to admission was furnished with a ticket indicating his place 
in the theatre. A ticket of admission to the Casina of Plautus has 
een found at Pompeii. 

4 This account of the Theoricon is taken from Bockh’s Publ. Econ. 
X. pp. 289 foll. Engl. Tr. 
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for it, provided his name was registered in the book of the 
citizens (Anévapyixov ypappareiov). The lowest and best seats 
were set apart for the magistrate, and for such persons as had 
acquired or inherited a right to front seats (zpocdpia).2 It 
is probable that those who were entitled to reserved places 
at the theatre had also tickets of admission provided for 
them. Foreigners on the contrary were obliged generally 
to be contented with the back seats.2_ The entrance-money 
was paid to the lessee of the theatre (Gcarpuvys, bearpordAns, 
apxiréxtwv), who defrayed the rent and made the necessary 
repairs out of the proceeds. The distribution of the ad- 
mission-money, or Oewpixdv, as it was called, out of the 
public funds, was set on foot by Pericles, at the suggestion 
of Demonides of Gia; its application was soon extended till 
it became a regular largess from the demagogues to the 
mob at all the great festivals; and well might the patriot 
Demosthenes lift up his voice against a practice which was 
in the end nothing but an instrument in the hands of the 
profligate orators, who pandered to the worst passions of 
the people. The lessee sometimes gave a gratis exhibition, 
in which cases tickets of admission were distributed.? Any 
citizen might buy tickets for a stranger residing at Athens.* 
We have no doubt that women were admitted to the 
dramatic exhibitions, at least to the Tragedies ;° and boys 


1 See Aristoph. Hqu. 704; Demosth. Mid. p. 572. 

* See Alexis ap. Poll. 1x. 44: 
evTav0a wep) thy eoxatny Set xepkida 
buas KabiCovoas Oewperv, ws Eévas. 

> Kad ém) Oday jvixa by én wopeverOa, ov eGy Tos views [4AA’] Hvixa 
mpoika &piaoww ot Oeatpavar. Theophrast. Charact. xt. 

“Theophrastus mentions this as one of the marks of amévom in a 
person, Kal év Oeduaor 5& Tovs xaArkods exArcyev, Kal’ ExaoToy mapidy- 
Kal pdxecOat Tots Td oipBoArAov gépovor, Kal mpotka Oewpeiv atiovdor. 
Charact. v1. Among the relics from Pompeii and Herculaneum 
preserved in the Studii at Naples, is an oblong piece of metal about 
three inches in length, and one in breadth, inscribed AioxvaAos, This 
was perhaps the otuBodov cf Theophrastus.”—Former Editor. 

4 Kal dévois 5& aitod Oday d&yopdoas, mh Sobs Td wépos, Oewpeivy, Theo- 
phrast. Charact. Ix. 

5 Pollux uses the same term Oeatpia (11. § 56, Iv. § 121), which is 
alone some evidence of the fact. It is stated, however, expressly by 
Plato, Gorgias, 502 p; Legg. 1. 658 D; Vu. 817 Cc; and by Aristoph. 
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as wel! as men were present at all performances of plays,! 
nor were slaves excluded.” It seems probable however that 
the women sat by themselves in a particular part of the 
theatre; for in the theatre at Syracuse there are still in- 
scriptions on the nine different xepxides, or compartments, 
from which it would appear that the centre and four 
western compartments (namely those to the left of the 
spectator) were assigned to the men, while the four eastern 
compartments were reserved for the female spectators.® 
The conduct of the audience was much the same as that of 
the spectators at our own theatres, and they seem to have 
had little scruple in expressing their approbation or dis-_ 
approbation, as well of the poet* as of the actors.> Their 
mode of doing this was sometimes very violent, and even in 
the time of Machon it was customary to pelt a bad per- 
former with stones.® 

The Athenian performers were much esteemed all over 
Greece; they took great pains over their bodily exercises,’ 
and dieted themselves in order to keep their voices clear 
and strong.2 Their memory must have been cultivated 
with assiduous care, for they never had the assistance of a 
prompter, like the performers on the modern stage. We 


Eccles. 21—23; Satyrus ap. Athen. p. 534. See Bekker’s Charicles, 
Pp. 403 sqq. : 

1 For their appearance at tragedies, see the passages of Plato quoted 
in note 3. That they were allowed to see comedies also is clear from 
Aristoph. Nub. 537; Pax, 50, 766; Eupolis ap. Aristot. Eth. Nic. rv. 2. 

2 Plato, Gorg. p. 502. 

3 This is inferred from the female names on the eastern kepxldes ; 
see Gottling, iiber die Inschriften im Theater zu Syrakus, Rhein. Mus. 
1834, pp. 103 sqq. 

4 Atheneeus, XIII. p. 583 F. 

5 Demosth. De Corond (p. 345 and 346, Bekker). Comp. Milton’s 
imitation of the passage. (Prose Works, p. 80, in the Apology for 
Smectymnuus. ) 

6 Athen. VI. p. 245. 7 Cicero, Ora. c. Iv. 

8 Plato, Legg. 

® Hermann (Opusc. v. 304) says: “In theatro droBoAcis dictus est, 
qui histrioni verba subjiciebat, quem nos Gallico vocabulo soufleur 
appellamus. Sic Plutarchus in Pree. ger. resp. 17, p. 813 E: pipeiobar 
‘Tous bmoxpitds, maBos pev Toy Kal 700s Kal atiwua TE &yoM TporTi- 
Gevtas, Tov 5¢ UToBoAgws akovovTas, Kal wy wapeKBalvovtas Tovs pubpods 
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believe that the protagonist at all events was generally paid 
by the state; in the country exhibitions, however, two 
actors would occasionally pay the wages of their tpitayw- 
viorys.| The salary was often very high,’ and Polus, who 
generally acted with Tlepolemus in the plays of Sophocles,? 
sometimes earned a talent by two days’ performances.* 
The histrionic profession was not thought to involve any 
degradation. The actors were of necessity free Athenian 
citizens, and by the nature of the case had received a good 
education. The actor was the representative of the drama- 
tist, and often the dramatist himself. Sophocles, who 
sometimes performed in his own plays, was a person of the 
highest consideration; the actor Aristodemus went on an 
embassy,° and many actors took a lead in the public 
assembly. Theodorus, who was a contemporary of Aristo- 
demus, and to whose mastery over his art both Aristotle, 
who had seen him on the stage,’ and later writers, to whom 
his fame had descended,’ bear ample testimony, was honoured 
by a monument, which was a conspicuous object on the sacred 
road to Eleusis even in the time of Pausanias.? It is true 
that Demosthenes, among the exaggerated contumelies which 
he heaps on his opponent Aéschines, lays a particular 
stress on his connexion with the stage. But it must be 


Kal T% pétpa Tis Sidouevns eLovclas brd Tey KpatovyTwy.” But, as 
Bernhardy remarks (Griech. Litterat. 11. p. 648), we have here only a 
reference to the g@wrvdcxos, who kept C. Gracchus within bounds by 
the tone of his instrument (Plut. T%b. Gracchus, c. 2; Aul. Gellius, 
Nid; 32th). 

1 Demosth. de Corond, p. 345, Bekker. 

2 See Bockh, Public Econ. Book tI, ¢. Xxt. p. 120, Engl. Tr. 

3 Comp. Aul. Gell. vit. 5, with Schol. Ar. Nub. 1269. 

4 Plutarch, Rhet. Vitz. 

5 Jisch. wep) wapamp. p. 347, Bekker. 

8 Demosth. wep) rapamp. p. 377; Bekker, de Corond, p. 281. 

7 See, for example, Rhet. m1. 2, § 4: ofov 7 Oeoddpov pwvyn mérovOe 
mpos Thy Tav %AAwY UmoKpiTav" ev yap TOV A€yovTos Eo.Kev Elva af 
& aAAStprat, 

8 It is said that he actually extorted tears from the savage tyrant, 
Alexander of Phere; Aflian, V. H. xtv. 14; cf. Plut. Pelop. 29. 

9 1. 37, § 3: mply 5 7 SiaBvar Thy Kngicdy, Ocoddpov pviud eore 
Tpayediav dmoxpivopevou Tav Kad’ avToy apioTa, 
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remembered that in all this he does not attempt to de- 
preciate the profession itself. He is at great pains to 
indicate not only that Aischines never rose beyond the rank 
of a rpitraywviorys,| and that he was merely the sub- 
ordinate partner of Theodorus and Aristodemus,’ just as 
Ischander was the regular devrepaywviorys of Neoptolemus,? 
but that he utterly failed even in that humble capacity. 
On one occasion, when Aischines was performing at Collytus 
the part of Ginomaus in the play of Sophocles which bore 
that name, and was pursuing Ischander, who as deuter- 
agonist took the part of Pelops, in the death-race for 
Hippodameia, which was probably represented in the 
orchestra, it is stated the future statesman fell in a very 
unseemly manner, had to be set on his feet again by Sannio, 
the teacher of the chorus, and was hissed off the stage by 
the offended spectators.* It is also intimated that at one 
time in his dramatic career, whether before or after this 
mishap does not appear, Aischines was content to be 
tritagonist to ranting actors named Simylus and Socrates, 
in whose company he was so pelted by the audience with 
figs, grapes, and olives, that it was worth his while to collect 
these missiles, and to find some compensation for the wounds 
which he had received in this way by living on the fruits of 
other men’s orchards.© These insulting allusions, which 
were afterwards repeated in part by Demochares, the 
nephew of Demosthenes,® had in all probability little more 
than a foundation on fact.? But if they were sustained in 


1 De Corona, pp. 270, IT; 297,253; 315, 9. 

2 De Fals. Legat. pp. 418, 420, 2. 

3 De Fals. Legat. p. 344, 7: “Ioxavipov tov NeowroA€uou Seutep- 
AY OVLTHY. 

4 De Corona, p. 288, 19: dv ev KoAAuT@ rote Oivduaov nanos ére- 
tpipas. Anonym. Vit. A’sch. pp. 11 sq.: Anuoxapns pynoly *loxdvdpov 
TOU Tpayydod TpiTaywvioTHy yeverOar Toy Aicxivny Kal vmroxpidpuevov 
‘Oivépaov Sidxovta TéAota aioxpas wecety Kal avacriva rd Savyiwvos 
Tov xopodidackdAov. Apoll. Vit. A’sch. pp. 13 8q.: Aioxivns tpit- 
aywvicThs eyéveto tpayydiav Kal ev KoAAvT@ mote Oivduaov vmoxpivd- 
Mevos KaTémerer. 

5 De Corond, p. 314,10. The true explanation of this passage is 
that given by Mr. C. R. Kennedy, in the note to his translation, p. 97. 

6 Apud Harpocrat. s. v.”“Ioxavipos. Anonym. Vit. Asch. p. 11. 

7 'The theatrical career of Aischines has been carefully examined by 
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every respect by the dramatic history of schines, it is 
clear that they affect only his personal reputation as an 
actor, and do not derogate from the general respectability of 
the histrionic art. In some cases, the actors were not only 
recognized by the state, but controlled and directed by 
special enactments. Thus, according to the law brought 
forward by the orator Lycurgus, the actors were obliged to 
compare the acting copies of the plays of the three great 
iragedians, with the authentic manuscripts of their works, 
preserved in the state archives; and it was the duty of the 


public secretary to see that the texts were accurately col- 
lated. 


Arnold Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 1. pp. 213—226. He 
falls into the old mistake of supposing that Aischines himself ha- 
bitually imitated the manner of Solon (p. 225, note). More accurate 
scholarship would have led him to notice that Demosthenes uses the 
aorist eusnoatro, and that an imperfect would have been employed 
had he meant to imply habitual imitation. We have shown elsewhere 
that the statue from Herculaneum represents Solon, and not Aischines 
(‘On the Statue of Solon mentioned by Aischines and Demosthenes,” 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, Vol. x. Part 1). 
On the exaggerations or fabrications of Demosthenes in these attacks 
on Aischines, see Hist. Lit. of Gr. Vol. u. p. 365. 

1 Vite X. Oratorum, p. 841 D, p. 377 Wyttenb.: as xadkas cikdvas 
avebetvat Tav rointav, AicxvAov, SopoxAéovs, Evpimidov, kal tas Tpa- 
yedias abtay ev Kowd ypayauévous puddrrew, Kal Toy Tis méAEws 
ypaupatéa mapavaryiyyeokey Tos vToKpivomévols* ovK ekcivat Yap avTas 
TuAAws] droxpiverBat, 





CHAPTER II. 


ON THE REPRESENTATION OF CERTAIN TRAGEDIES AND 
COMEDIES IN PARTICULAR. 
Veteres ineunt proscenia ludi. 
VERGILIUS. 

Havine fully considered all the circumstances connected 
with the representation of a’Greek play in general, we must 
now apply the results of this inquiry to an investigation of 
the manner in which these arrangements were practically 
applied in particular cases. And as our space will not 
allow us to examine with sufficient minuteness the details 
which probably attended the exhibition of every extant 
Tragedy and Comedy, it will be desirable to select those 
dramas which furnish the most decisive and distinctive ex- 
amples of the scenic ingenuity of the Greeks. The most 
prominent peculiarity is undoubtedly the complete or partial 
change of the indications of locality. And this is of very 
rare occurrence. In the seven plays of A’schylus there is a 
complete change of scene only in the second and third 
plays of the extant Trilogy; and the left periactos, which, 
as we have seen, indicates the direction of the foreign or 
distant regions from which the visitant is supposed to enter 
the stage, is not turned once in all the remains of the oldest 
dramatist. Sophocles has only one example of a complete 
change of scene, that in the Ajax; and only one of the 
turning of the left perzactos, that in the Gidipus Tyrannus, 
when the road to Corinth is substituted for that to Delphi 
with, perhaps, a distant view of Parnassus. In the nu- 
merous plays of Euripides we have no example of a com- 
plete change of place, but several of his plays require a 
change of the left periactos. The scene is completely 
changed in five of the eleven plays of Aristophanes; but 
the left periactos is turned only in the Acharnians and in 
the Lysistrata ; and in the latter there are four or five of 
these indications of a different point of approach to the 
stage from a distance. 
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In making a selection from the extant Greek plays, we 
shall commence with the only complete Trilogy, the Orestea, 
or, as it may have been once called, the Agamemnonia of 
Aischylus, and shall then take those of the other plays which 
furnish the most various examples of a complete theatrical 
exhibition. 

The scene of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus represents the 
palace of the Atreidz, and the open space immediately be- 
fore it. The front of the palace is adorned with altars of 
various gods, especially those to whom the herald addresses 
himself on entering the stage (vv. 503 sqq.), and that of 
Apollo Agyzeus was of course one of them (vy.1085). The 
palace was represented as rising to a considerable height, 
for the watchman, who speaks the prologue to the Tragedy, 
is able to command from his elevated position a view of the 
surrounding country, as far at least as the Arachnzan 
mountains (v. 809). As Pollux mentions the cxory and 
dpvxtwprov among the parts of the theatre, the question has 
been raised whether the watchman is posted on the roof of 
the palace or on some detached elevation. But it is clear 
from the words of the poet that the sentinel must have been 
on the palace itself (v. 3: oréyais “Atpeiddv. v. 801: “Atpedav 
és TOOe OKYTTEL oOTéyos), and the balcony of the ducreyia would 
furnish the proper elevation. That a flat roof without 
battlements is intended is shown by the statement that he 
gazed lying down and leaning on his elbows like a dog (vv. 
2,3: Koympevos ayKafev Kuvds diknv), 1.e. in the attitude 
familiar to us from the posture of the sphinx, which is the 
conventional form of the watchful guardian. The right- 
hand periactos represented the city of Argos, and the left 
the road to the coast. 

The watchman, who introduces the play, speaks the pro- 
logue from his post on the roof and then makes his exit by 
a door supposed to lead into the palace, for he had already 
summoned the inmates of the royal house (v. 26). 

The chorus then enters (v. 39) by the right-hand parodos, 
and the anapests are recited while they are moving to the 
thymele and taking their post aroundit. During these eyolu- 
tions Clytzmnestra with her attendants enters the stage by 
the centre door (v. 83), and, after making her offerings at the 
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altars before the palace, goes off by the right-hand side-door 
(v. 103) to repeat these offerings at the temples in the city ; 
and she does not reappear till the end of the first choral 
song (vy. 254), when she comes forward to the front of the 
stage and enters into colloquy with the leaders of the 
chorus. She explains to the chorus why she has offered a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, and after a vivid description of 
the manner in which the message of the capture of Troy 
was transmitted by a series of beacons, and of the contrast 
between the victors and the vanquished in the captured city, 
she again retires by the centre door into her palace. Here- 
upon follows the first stasimon of the chorus (vv. 357—4.48). 
And a considerable lapse of time is supposed to intervene. 
In the most of the editions it is supposed that Clyteemnestra 
returns to the stage at the commencement of the next 
episode, and that she speaks the words which indicate the 
approach of the herald (vv. 489—500); but it is generally 
the business of the chorus to announce the entrance of a 
new character, the herald addresses himself to the chorus 
down to v.582, and the name of Clytemnestra is mentioned 
first in v. 585; it seems therefore clear that Hermann is 
right in assigning the first words of the episode to the 
chorus, and whether Clytemnestra re-enters from the house 
at vy. 587, or a few verses before, it is obvious that she takes 
no part in the dialogue till she makes that speech, where 
the word wéAac must be understood in its largest sense. 
The herald, who is probably the Homeric Talthybius, had 
entered of course by the side-door on the left, behind the 
periactos representing the road to Nauplia; and he withdraws 
by the same door, for the queen charges him with a mes- 
sage to her husband. After the second stasimon (vy. 681— 
781), a few anapestic lines introduce the triumphal proces- 
sion of Agamemnon, who drives into the orchestra in a 
mule-chariot, accompanied by the captive Casandra, and 
followed by a retinue of attendants. He does not mount 
the stage till v. 957, when he reluctantly sets his foot on 
the costly carpets and follows his treacherous wife into the 
palace. It is clear from v. 1054 (aeifov Aurotca tovd’ Gpa- 
énpn Opsvov) that Casandra remains in the orchestra, seated 
still in the mule-chariot. It is probable that the armed 
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attendants of Agamemnon also remain in the orchestra. 
The address in v. 1651, eta 67 Eihos zpdxwmrov was tus edtpe- 
mCérw, would hardly apply to the aged chorus consisting, as. 
we shall see, of only twelve persons. After the gloomy 
strains of the third stasimon (vv. 975—1032), Clyteemnestra. 
comes forth from the palace and endeavours fruitlessly to 
induce Casandra to enter the royal apartments. Casandra, 
who had remained silent while the queen was on the stage,. 
breaks forth, immediately after her exit, into the most 
impassioned strains, and the dialogue between her and the 
chorus constitutes one of the finest scenes in the whoie 
body of the extant Tragedies of the Greeks. After having 
declared to the chorus, with increasing distinetness, the 
impending murder of Agamemnon and herself, she rushes 
into the house to meet her doom. We should infer from 
the conventional xat pyv that she leaves the orchestra at 
the end of her interchange of songs with the chorus (vy. 
1178). 

When Casandra leaves the stage (v. 1330), the chorus 
recites a few anapxsts, which probably indicate a movement 
of the whole body to take up a new position. The death- 
cry of Agamemnon is heard (v. 1343), and each of the 
twelve choreute expresses his opinion as to what ought to 
be done. The proposal to rush into the palace and convict 
the murderer while the fresh-dripping sword is still in his 
hand (v. 1350: érws taxuord y eumecciv Kal mpayy’ déyyew 
Evy veoppavrw Fier) seems to be generally adopted, and as 
Clytemnestra is immediately afterwards discovered on the 
spot where she had slain her husband (v. 1379: éoryxa & 
ew? ero én e&eypyacpevois), it may fairly be concluded 
that the eccyclema, which exposes the interior of the palace, 
is supposed to include the chorus also, and the whole of 
the xdupos which follows, down to the anapxsts (vv. 1567 
—1576), which indicate a movement of the parties, is to be 
understood as taking place within the palace. 

The eccyclema is withdrawn, and the chorus is again in 
the open place before the house of the Atreide, when 
Aigisthus, attended by an armed escort (v. 1650), enters. 
the stage by the right-hand side-door (vy. 1577), as though 
he had come from the city on learning that Clyteemnestra 
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had consummated his plot with her (vv. 1608—1611). A 
lively altercation ensues between Atgisthus and the chorus, 
assisted probably by the attendants of Agamemnon, and 
the two parties are about to come to blows, when they 
are parted by the hasty re-appearance of Clytemnestra, and 
the play ends as the guilty pair enter the palace to assume 
the sovereign power, and the chorus leaves the orchestra by 
the right-hand parodos. 

Tt will be observed that in this grand Tragedy there is no 
deviation from the unity of place; for the eccyclema, which 
displays the interior of the palace, is only a partial change of 
scene. The unity of time, however, is conspicuously violated. 
For Clytzmnestra’s speech before the first stasimon is sup- 
posed to be spoken on the day of the capture of Troy (v. 
320: Tpotay “Axauol 74d exovo év jyépa), and the herald, who 
enters after the stasimon, details circumstances referring to a 
long passage from Troy, interrupted by a dreadful storm which 
dispersed the fleet. Several days must therefore be supposed 
to have elapsed between the two acts of the play. 

The distribution of the parts among the three actors in 
the Agamemnon may be very easily arranged, so as to allow 
the same actor (i.e. the tritagonist) to perform the same 
part in all three plays of the Trilogy, and at the same time 
to retain the leading characters for the best performer :! 

Protagonist, Agamemnon,the guard, the herald. 

Deuteragonist, Casandra, Aigisthus. 

Tritagonist, Clyteemnestra. 

The middle play of the Orestea, which is known as the 
Choéphore or “ bearers of funeral libations,” is divided by a 
total change of scene into two distinct parts. The scene 
of the first act, which terminates at v. 651, is a desolate 
tract of country at some distance from the city, perhaps 
hilly, and certainly provided with brushwood for the 
concealment of Orestes and Pylades. The central object is 
the mound which indicates the tomb of Agamemnon. The 


play begins with the entrance of Orestes and his friend 


from the left side-door, and the former speaks the prologue, 
which has come down to us considerably mutilated. The 


See Miiller, Hist. Lit. Gr. 1. p. 406. 
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chorus enters from the right parodos at v. 10. Inthe 
present state of the text we cannot say whether they sang 
any anapests as they advanced to the thymele, but the 
commencement of their first choral song (vv. 22 sqq.) seems 
to imply that they had previously been silent. Although 
Orestes is made to suppose (v.16) that he sees Electra along 
with the chorus, it is clear that this is only intended to 
indicate a natural illusion on his part. For Electra must 
enter by the right-hand side-door, where the periactos 
perhaps represented a distant view of the royal palace, and 
her entrance is marked by her address to the chorus in 
vv. 84 sqq. The maidens of the chorus are sent to accom- 
pany Electra (v. 23: yoadv zpéropmros. v. 85: rhode zpoo- 
Tpoms €uol mourot) and to perform certain acts of public 
mourning (vv. 24, 423 sqq.), but they do not themselves 
make the offering; this is performed by Electra (vy. 129), 
who is therefore alone on the stage. She is joined by 
Orestes (v.212), who appears suddenly from his place of 
concealment, and although Pylades is not mentioned till 
v. 561, there is no reason to doubt that he re-enters with 
his friend. They both leave the stage by the right-hand 
door before the first stasimon (vv. 585 sqq.). or it seems. 
absurd to refer rovrw in v. 583, 
7a 8 &AAa TOUT Sevp’ emomTcdoa: Aeyw 
Eipnpédpouvs ayavas opOdcavtl mor, 


to Pylades. The very terms of the phraseology, compared 
with the address at the beginning of the play, 


‘Epun xOdvue, matp@ emomredwy Kparn, 


show that the necropolis was adorned with a statue of the 
infernal Mercury, to whom there are frequent allusions in 
the course of the Tragedy. It is probable that Electra does 
not accompany her brother and his friend, but that she and the 
chorus make their exit at the end of the stasimon (y. 651). 
Both the stage and the orchestra being now clear, the 
scene is entirely changed, and both the periacti are turned. 
That on the left represents a distant view of the grave of 
Agamemnon, that on the right the city of Argos; and the 
scene itself shows us the royal palace, with a lodging for 
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strangers to the left. Orestes and Pylades enter by the 
left side-door. Clytemnestra comes forth to greet them 
from the centre door of the palace, and sends them into the 
strangers’ lodgings. The re-entrance of the chorus by the 
left-hand parodos,—for they must be supposed to come 
directly from the grave to which they refer (v. 722’),—is 
indicated by a few anapests (vv. 719—733). As Clytem- 
nestra manifestly returns to the palace after her brief 
conversation with Orestes, and as she sends Cilissa to 
AKeisthus (v. 734), the old nurse must come forth from the 
centre door, and make her exit by the right-hand side-door 
leading to the city. By the same door Agisthus enters after 
the second stasimon (v. 838), and betakes himself to the 
strangers’ apartments, where he is at once put to death by 
Orestes. From the words of the chorus in vv. 872, 878, 


amooTab@mev mpdyuatos TeAoUMEevoU 
dmws Soxduev Tavd avaltia KaKey 
elvat. waxns yap 5) Kexdpwrar Tédos, 


it may fairly be inferred that the choreute take refuge 
and conceal themselves in the parodos until the end of the 
interview between Clytemnestra and the matricide. The 
servant of course comes forth from the strangers’ apart- 
ments and knocks at the centre door, and Clytemnestra 
comes from the house at his summons, just as Orestes 
rushes out in pursuit of her (v. 892). After Orestes has 
dragged his mother into the strangers’ lodging in order to 
slay her beside Aigisthus (vv. 894, 904), the chorus reappears 
and sings the stasimon (vv. 931—972) at the thymele. It is 
clear that the corpses of the queen and her paramour are 
exhibited to the spectators, when Orestes reappears, and 
says (v. 973), 


Weobe ydpas Thy SimAjv Tupavvida— 


but it is not so certain in what manner this is effected. As 

‘no mention is made of the chorus entering the guests’ 

chambers, where the murders have been perpetrated, and 

as Orestes clearly intends a public display, we must infer 

that the eccyclema was not used, but that the bodies were 
Y 
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brought out on a bier, as the bodies of Eteocles and 
Polyneices were paraded in the Seven against Thebes. It is 
not only clear from the question of the chorus (vy. 1051) and 
from the words of Orestes (v. 1061) that the phantom forms 
of the Erinyes are visible to Orestes alone; but the care, 
which is taken in the following play, not to exhibit the 
Eumenides until the audience have been wound up to the 
highest point of expectation, precludes the supposition that 
the effects of that play would be anticipated by the premature 
introduction of the chorus, from which it bears its name. 
Orestes leaves the stage by the left side-door, and the 
chorus proceeds to the right-hand parodos, reciting the con- 
cluding anapeests. 

In the Huwmenides, as in the Choéphore, there are two 
distinct acts, each with its appropriate scenery. The scene 
of the first act (vv. 1—284) is the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. ‘The centre door on the stage represents the main 
entrance of the temple, the interior of which is displayed by 
the eccyclema after y. 93. The right-hand door is marked 
by a sacred grove, through which Apollo retires after 
dismissing Orestes. On the other side there may have been 
the dwelling of the Pythia, from which she enters at the 
beginning of the play, and to which she returns after the 
prologue. It is probable that the neighbourhood of Delphi, 
to which the Pythia alludes in her opening address, is 
depicted in the scenery. And there is every reason to 
conclude that the altars or statues of the deities mentioned 
by her also adorned the stage. The time intended is the 
morning after the arrival of Orestes, who has come straight 
from Argos (cf. v. 282: woraivov yap ov x.t-A.), followed by 
the Furies, and whom Apollo has purified while his 
persecutors slept. After the prologue, the eccyclema rolls 
out the chorus who are sleeping round the altar, the hero . 
appears on the stage between Apollo and Hermes, and the 
latter accompanies him, as he sets forth on a long journey 
by sea and land, before he reaches Athens the object of his 


1 Botticher has made the costume of the chorus in this play the 
subject of a special dissertation (die Furtenmaske im Trauerspiel und 
auf den Bildwerken der alten Griechen, Weimar, 1801, Kleine Schriften, 
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wishes (vv. 75 sqq.). While Orestes and Hermes leave the 
stage by the left-hand side-door, Apollo retires into the 
grove, for of course he cannot appear in his temple till v. 
179, when he expels the intruders. After the stage is 
cleared (v. 94), the dvamriecua immediately exhibits the appa- 
rition of Clytemnestra’s ghost. That the sleeping chorus 
had been visible while Apollo was speaking is clear from the 
words of the god (v. 67: racde ras papyots Spas); and that 
the interior was shown by the eccyclema, perhaps by a two- 
fold evolution, is distinctly stated by the scholiast, who 
Says, devrépa yiveror avtacia: otpadevta yap pnxavypara 
onda out Ta Kara TO pavTeiov ws exel. he words of 
Apollo, v. 201, tocotro pijKos exrevov Aoyov, show that they 
were still in the temple in spite of his order to quit it, 
and it is plain that they do not depart until they have 
said (229, 230): 


eya 8, ayer yap aiua untp@oy Sixas, 
péremu Tovde PaTa KaKKUYNYETIS. 


And they immediately leave the stage in single file by the 
left-hand door by which Orestes and Hermes had made 
their exit. Apollo, after reciting his three lines (282—234), 
returns to his temple, the eccyclema is withdrawn, and the 
whole scene is changed. 

Between the first and second acts we must suppose a con- 
siderable interval of time, during which Orestes has traversed 
many a region by land and sea (vy. 240: duo yépoov Kai 
Odraccay éxrepav, cf. v. 77), and has visited many nations as 
a purified suppliant (vv. 284—286). It has generally been 
supposed that the scene represents the temple of Minerva 


I. pp. 189—277), and he has given two pictures of the theatrical Fury, 
one representing all the repulsive and loathsome features which seem 
to have belonged to the Aéschylean chorus, and the other exhibiting 
the usual type of theatrical beauty and splendid costume, but indicated 
as a minister of vengeance by the serpent-locks, and by the serpent and 
torch which she carries in her hands. He believes (p. 138 [271]) that 
the latter was the only personification of the Fury admitted on the 
stage after the time of Pericles and Phidias, ‘ 
Y 
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Polias at Athens.! But it is manifest that during the 
jatter part of the act the scene is the Areopagus, and there 
is no indication of another change of scene. There must, 
however, have been a temple and statue of Minerva in the 
Areopagus. For Minerva is made to say to Orestes (vy. 474), 
ixérns mpoon Ges Kafapds aBAaB7s donors, Apollo’s injunction 
to the fugitive is (v. 80), poray dé TlaAAddos roti rrddw tLou 
madauv ayxafev AaBov PBpéras, and he is described by the 
goddess (v. 409) as Bpéras rodpov Tad edypevw Evo. The 
most probable solution is that the poet supposes Orestes to 
have reached the temple of “A@yva Apeia, to whom he was 
said to have consecrated an altar in the Areopagus on his 
acquittal.2 The scene then represents the Areopagus, with 
a distant view of Athens, certainly with a statue, and pro- 
bably with a temple of Minerva. As Orestes says (vy. 256) 
nko, “ I am come,” it is reasonable to conclude that he is 
seen near the statue of the goddess as soon as the scene is 
shifted, and the chorus re-enters by the left-hand parodos 
as soon as he has uttered his short prayer (v. 244). After 
the stasimon, preceded by a few anapeests, as the chorus pass 
from the part of the orchestra immediately below the stage 
to the thymele (vv. 307—396), Minerva appears on the 
balcony of the stage, as though borne through the air ona 
chariot of clouds. This is shown by her own words (vv. 
4.03—405) : 
HRACov &rputov dda 
mTepav aTep poiBdodaa KdAmov aiyidos 
KbAas Gkualors Tévd emiCevéac dxoOV. 


If she had come in an ordinary chariot it would have been 
needless to say that she came without wings, or that she 
used her egis to make a flapping as birds do with their 
wings (cf. Soph. Antig. 1004: rrepdv yap potBdos od« donpos 
jw). She clearly means that she rode upon the wings of the 
wind. After the explanation with the chorus and Orestes, 
Minerva, who had descended to the stage, proceeds on foot 


1 This is the opinion of Droysen, Donner, Genelli, Miiller, Schémann 
and Hermann. Geppert and Schonborn maintain the view adopted in 


the text. 
2 Pausan. I. 28, § 5: kal Bwouds éorw "AOnvas ’Apelas dv aveOnker 
amopuyav Thy Siknv. 
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by the right-hand door to summon the judges for the trial - 
(v. 489). The stasimon follows (vv. 490—505). And 
then Minerva returns from the right with the twelve judges 
who take their seats either on the steps of her temple or on 
seats before the centre door, while Apollo appears from the 
left to support his supplant. The judges give their votes 
senarately in the twelve intervals of the couplets spoken by 
the chorus and Apollo (vv. 711—733). Orestes is acquitted, 
and departs by the left-hand door, as soon as he has ex- 
pressed his gratitude and bound his countrymen by a pro- 
mise of future friendliness (vv. 754—777). As he takes 
no notice of Apollo, that divinity must have departed after 
the declaration of the verdict in 752, 753. It may be pre- 
sumed that the Areopagus retain their places till the pro- 
cession at the end of the play. When Minerva has suc- 
ceeded in allaying the wrath of the Humenides, she takes 
leave of the chorus (v. 1003 : yaipere xiyets), and says that 
she must go before to prepare their abode for them; and 
she leaves the stage by the right-hand door after making 
her concluding speech (vv. 102i-—1031). The zpdzopzo 
then make their appearance through the right-hand parodos, 
and lead the chorus from the orchestra by the same door. 
As they depart, the Areopagites leave the stage in solemn 
procession. 

The distribution of the parts in the second and third 
plays of the Trilogy must have been as follows : 


Choéphoree. 


Protagonist, Orestes. 
Deuteragonist, Electra, Augisthus, Pylades. 
Tritagonist, Clytemnestra. 


| Eumenides. 
Protagonist, Orestes. 

Deuteragonist, Apollo. 

Tritagonist, Pythia, Clytemnestra, Minerva. 


_ The Trilogy was succeeded by a satyrical drama, the Proteus 
which had some reference to the adventures of Menelaus, 
alluded to in the Agamemnon (vv. 674 sqq.). The manner in 
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which the complete chorus of forty-eight was made available 
for the separate choruses of the four plays, is thus stated by 
C. O. Miller... The Agamemnon had a chorus of twelve 
senators, as appears from their conference in vy. 1319— 
1342; the Humenides had a chorus of fifteen, as appears 
from the most probable arrangement of the puypos durdois 
of vy. 125, as seven repetitions of the word AaPeé, each 
spoken by a pair of choreutz, the imperative ¢pafov being 
uttered by the corypheus; the chorus of the Choéphore had 
probably this larger number; and this would leave two 
<uyd, or ranks of three each, for the satyric drama. It is 
probable that the chorus of old men from the Agamemnon 
appeared as the Areopagites in the Hwumenides, and the 
chorus of the Choéphore constituted the festive procession 
at the end of the last play in the Trilogy. 

We have examined the details of the representation of 
these three plays at some length, because, taken together 
they furnish the most complete specimen of a Greek dra- 
matic entertainment which has come down to us. Indeed, 
with the exception of the satyrical drama, which served as 
an after-piece to the Trilogy, we have here before us a per- 
fect sample of the elaborate theatrical exhibitions, which 
were provided for the amusement of the Athenians at their 
Bacchic festivals. It will be seen that no regard was paid 
to the unities of time and place. The second and third 
plays are respectively broken into two distinct parts by the 
change of the scene, and the first play, which has no change 
of scene, supposes, like the third, a considerable interval 
of time between the first and second acts. And while 
/ischylus has thus allowed himself a full latitude in dealing 
with space and time, he exhibits in this, the last of his dra- 
matic works, a full acquaintance with all the improvements 
of the stage. The three actors are all put in requisition, 
and the chorus, originally one and undivided, is broken up 
into sections for the sake of the separate plays. 

Of the other tragedies of Aischylus, the Prometheus alone 
requires a special notice of its mode of representation. 
Tt differs from all other plays by making no use of the stage. 
The action proceeds entirely on the balconies above the first 

1 Eumeniden, pp. 75 8qq. 
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story. ‘The scene represents a desolate and rocky region, 
not far from the shore of Ocean at the extremity of the 
world. The centre door is blocked up by the representation 
of a craggy mountain. To the summit of this (v. 142: rijode 
dpayyos skoréAos év axpois) Vulcan, attended by Strength 
and Force, is engaged in fastening the form of Prometheus. 
On the right-hand periactosthere is a representation of the 
sea, anda more distant part of the coast is represented ov 
the left. There can be little doubt! that Prometheus him- 
self was represented by a lay figure, so contrived that an 
actor standing behind the. pictorial mountain could speak 
through the mask. No protagonist could have been expected 
to submit to the restraint of such an attitude throughout the 
whole of the play, to say nothing of the catastrophe at the 
end, when the rocks fall asunder, and Prometheus is dashed 
down into Tartarus.? 

Vulcan and his attendants leave the balcony by one 
of the doors in the doreyia which lead to it (v. 87), and 
Prometheus is left alone till the entrance of the chorus 
indicated by the anapests recited by him (vv. 120 sqq.). A 
question arises, whether the chorus, which comes through 
the air, borne on clouds, like Minerva in the Eumenides 
(cf. v. 185 with Humen. 405), and which must have appeared 
at first on the balcony, remains there throughout the 
play,® or descends to its proper place in the orchestra at v. 
277, where their anapzsts indicate a movement on their 
part. We have no hesitation in adopting the latter view of 
the case, for the following reasons. (1) The balcony would 
not suffice for the regular evolutions of a chorus, which in 
this, as in other plays, has to perform antistruphic songs. 
(2) As Oceanus appears in the same way and from the 
same side as the chorus, there would be no room for both of 
the machines on the balcony. (8) A Greek play in which 
the chorus never entered the orchestra would be an un- 
edi solecism. If it is urged on the contrary that 

rometheus on the top of the rock would be too distant to 


1 See Hermann’s note, p. 55. 

2 Schémann, des Aschylos gefesselter Prometheus, p. 87, believes that 
Prometheus was represented by an actor throughout the play. 

3 This is Schdnborn’s opinion, p. 292. 
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converse with the chorus at the thymele, it may be answered 
that the audience are still more distant, and yet they are 
supposed to hear all his words. And if reference is made 
to the warning of Mercury (v. 1060), 


meta Tov Xwpeit ex Tavde Térwy 
KL) ppévas byov HAMdon 
Bpovt7s mixnw arépauvor, 


as sbowing that they must have been near Prometheus, we 
reply that it indicates, on the contrary, that they were not 
within the immediate sphere of the danger,for he would 
not have used the plural rézwy in that case, and he would 
have indicated even a worse risk than that of losing their 
senses owing to the crash of the thunder. ) | 
But although the chorus must be placed in the orchestra, 
al] the actors speak from the upper platform. Oceanus 
remains seated on his courser in the clouds, and rides 
away upon it when his selfish fears are excited (vy. 396). 
To, who had been wandering on the sea-shore near the moun- 
tain (v. 575: rAava te vnoTW ava Tay mapadiav Wouporv), enters 
from the left on the balcony which represents the summit 
of these rugged rocks; for she speaks of casting herself down 
from them in her despair (vv. 747 sqq.) : 
tl di7’ euol Civ Képdos, GAN odK ev TaxeL 
Epp’ euavtay tod ard oTdpAou wétpas ; 


In the same manner Mercury enters from the same side; 
for there is no reference whatever, as in the case of Oceanus 
and the chorus, to his having flown thither through the air, 
and he is expressly called “the running-footman of Joye” 
(v. 941: rév Awds tpdxw); and as Prometheus sees him at 
once, he cannot be on thestage below. It is clear that the 
chorus leaves the orchestra by the right-hand parodos, just 
as Mercury quits the balcony by a side-door to the left, 
probably veiled by a peak of the mountain, and Prometheus 
is left alone to describe the coming storm in the splendid 
anapests which conclude the play and accompany the 
exodus of the chorus. Then, it may be presumed, scenic 
rocks fall asunder, and the figure representing Prometheus 
descends with them below the stage. 
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As a specimen of the manner in which Sophocles, the 
perfecter of the Greek drama, placed his Tragedies on the 
stage, it will be sufficient to examine the latest of his plays, 
the Cidipus at Colonos. 

The scene, which remains the same throughout the play, 
is minutely described in the opening verses. Q&dipus enter- 
ing from behind the left-hand periactos, which represents 
the road to Thebes, asks his guide Antigone (vv. 1, 2): 


TeKvor TUprov yépoyTos *Avtvyovn, Tivac 

xdpous apiyued’, 7} Tivwy avSpwy mdr- 
“Child of a blind old man, Antigone, 

What lands, what city are we come unio?” 


and she replies (vv. 14—20) : 


matrep Tadalrwp Oidtrov, mipyor méev, of 
wéAw oTéyovolw, ws am dupudTtwy, Tpdcw" 
xapos 8 88 ipds, as oad’ eixdoo, Bpvwy 
dapyns, eAalas, duméAou' muKvdmtepor & 
elaw Kat avToy evoToKova’ anddves* 
08 KwAa Kdpaboy TOUS én’ akéoTov méTpov. 
pakpay yap, ws yepovTl, mpovaTadAns Addr. 
“© woe-worn father Gidipus, the towers 
That girt the city, as mine eyes inform me, 
Are still far off: but where we stand the while 
A consecrated grove displays itself, 
Thick set with bay-trees, olive-trees, and vines; 
And from within, with closely ruffled plumes, 
The nightingales make sweetest melody. 
Then sit thee down on this rough stone: thine age 
May hardly brook such lengthened pilgrimage.” 


From this it is clear, that the centre of the stage re- 
presents this grove of the Eumenides as surrounded by a. 
low dry-stone dyke, on which the blind wanderer takes his. 
seat (v.19). The entrance to the grove substitutes brazen 
steps for the stones of the wall (v. 57: ov 8 émore Bas toror 
x9oves kaActrat tHad_e XaAKdrovs Odds. VY. 192: avrod’ pnyxere 
-Tovd avturérpov Byyatos e£w 76da Kdivys). In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the grove was seen the pool, against which 
(Edipus is warned by the chorus (vv. 155, sqq.). The right- 
hand periactos exhibited a view of Colonos, and near it was 
seen, probably as a picture, the statue of the hero of the 
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place (v. 59: rdv8 trmdrnv Kodwvdv). In the interval 
between this and the grove the scenery gave a distant view 
of Athens. To the left of the grove we may presume that 
there was a perspective representation of the country of 
Attica between Colonos and the Theban borders, from which 
‘idipus and his daughter have travelled. All five doors of 
the stage must have been used in the course of the piece. 
After Cidipus has taken his seat on the fence of the 
sacred, enclosure, a man of Colonos enters from the right, 
and informs him that he has violated holy ground. ‘The 
stranger, however, does not venture to remove him, but de- 
parts by the door by which he had entered, to summon the 
chorus, and to bear the tidings to Theseus (v. 298). When 
he has made his exit, Antigone leads her father quite within | 
the grove (v. 113: Kai p ée& dd8ov mdda Kptov kar dAgos). 
The chorus then enters by the right-hand parodos, and 
though in search of Cidipus, it does not mount the stage. 
For when the blind king comes forth from the grove (v. 
138), the chorus is engaged in spying round the outside of 
the enclosure (vy. 55: Aeicowv epi wav Téwevos), and it ad- 
dresses him as, still at a distance, though he is standing on 
the narrow stage (v. 162: perdoral’, droBabt- toAXa Kedevbos 
éparve’ Kdves, & odvuox@’ addra). The conference be- 
tween CXdipus and the chorus is interrupted by the un- 
expected arrival of Ismene (v. 310), who comes mounted on 
horseback (v. 312), and accompanied by a faithful domestic 
(v. 334). It may be considered doubtful whether the horse 
is seen by the audience.!_ The mention of the servant seems 
- to be introduced because he is there to hold the horse after 
she has dismounted, and the interval between vy. 310 when 
she is first seen, and v. 324 when she first speaks, together 
with the momentary difficulty in recognizing her (vy. 315 
sqq-), may be best explained by the supposition that she 
rides into the orchestra, leaves her horse with the servant, 


‘t Schénborn says (p. 280): “Den Anblick des Rosses den Zu- 
schauern zu gewahren, dazu liegt kein Motiv vor.” Kolster, on the 
other hand, justly remarks (Pref. p. xi): “ Schonborn musste wenig- 
stens sagen warum der Dichter denn Ismene von der Schwester zu 
Ross sehen lasst, wenn sie nicht so auftreten soll; Sophokles wirft doch 
-dergleichen Worte nicht umsonst hin.” 
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{who leads it out) and then mounts the stage. It may 
fairly be inferred that when Ismene retires from the stage 
to pour forth the libations on the other side of the grove 
(v. 505: rovxeev dXcos toddc), she makes her exit by the 
middle door on the left. or she is seized by Creon on his 
way from Thebes, though the ordinary route to Beotia is 
not that which Ismene is supposed to have taken, other- 
wise she would not have needed the guidance of the chorus. 
Now it is expressly intimated that the road from Thebes 
branched off in two directions not far from Colonos (v. 900). 
And it is to be understood that Creon had diverged from 
the straight road on his approach to the sacred grove in 
search of Qidipus, so as to pass through the spot where 
Ismene was occupied in her pious offices. 

As Theseus leaves Cidipus to the care of the chorus (v. 
653), it is quite clear that the old men of Colonos cannot be 
passive spectators of Creon’s outrage, and the text shows 
that some at least of the choreutze mount the stage and lay 
hands on the Theban prince ; for he says to them (v. 855), 
Hy Wavew €éyw, and the choir-leader replies, ovro o adjow.t 


1 Kolster maintains that the struggle takes place on the steps 
leading to the orchestra, through which Creon had to return. He says 
(p. 60): “If any one denies his appearance in the orchestra because he 
does not come on horseback or in a chariot, he ought to remark, first, 
that he comes not alone, but accompanied by numerous attendants, v. 
723, ovk &vev woura@y; and then, that though he comes expressly to 
carry off CEdipus, he does not at once address him, whom he would 
have been close to, if he had appeared on the stage, but speaks to the 
chorus in twelve long trimeters, and obviously opens a safe way to the 
stage by his conciliatory expressions. It is not till v. 740 that he 
directs his speech to Gidipus; and when his overtures are rejected, he 
changes his tone, and Qddipus learns with horror that Creon has 
already got possession of Ismene and is intending to carry off his other 
daughter also. Hereupon Cidipus implores the aid of the chorus, 
which at once forbids the meditated violence; Creon however beckons 
to his attendants to carry off the maiden, whom he has obviously 
seized with his own hands; these followers, who had been left in the 
orchestra, mount the steps and compel the chorus to give way, in spite 
of their protestations against a wrong which they are unable to 
prevent (Vv. 839: m7) *ritaco’ & gu) Kparets). It is therefore a case in 
which the chorus and actors come into personal contact (Geppert, 
Ueb. d. Hingange, p. 30). It is possible to explain particular ex- 
pressions of the chorus by the supposition that different choreute are 


ra) 
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The main body of the chorus, remaining in the orchestra, 
call loudly for Theseus, and he comes hastily from sacri- 
ficing in the neighbouring temple of Neptune, and therefore 
through the middle door on the right. The armed atten- 
dants of Creon have already left the stage with Antigone, 
probably by the door by which they had entered. And 
while Theseus enters into angry conversation with Creon, 
who had been detained by the choreutee, he sends word to 
his followers to march off to the meeting of the road to 
Thebes and there to intercept the runaways. There is no 
reason to suppose that the horsemen and foot-soldiers of 
Theseus (v. 899) pass over the stage. It would be more 
natural to imagine them as pursuing their march on the 
other side of the sacred grove which forms the centre of the 
scene. As Creon is to be the guide of Theseus (v. 1025), 
they must leave the stage by the middle door on the left by 
which the former had entered, and of course Theseus re- 
enters (v. 1099) by the same opening. 

It is stated (v. 1158) that Polyneices was a suppliant at 
the altar of Neptune, where Theseus was sacrificing when 
he was interrupted by the outrage of Creon. He therefore 


speaking; but the only way to conceive the character of the separate 
words is to consider them as induced by the course of the action. How 
could we explain the decided expressions of y. 824 


xeépet, tev, ew Odooov' ote yap Ta viv 
dlkaia mpacceis, ov0’ & mpdabey elpyacat, 


immediately followed by the helpless ri dpas, téve; of v. 829, and by 
the fecble declaration of v. 831, @ év’ ob Sixaia Spas? How incon- 
gruous would be the threat of v. 839, 
ti Spas, ® kev’; ovK adjoes; TAX’ eis Bdoavoy ef xepav, 

if Antigone had not been conducted through the orchestra. The 
silence of the chorus during the act of viclence, vv. 844—847, is the 
consequence of their flight before Creon’s myrmidons. After these 
have withdrawn (v. 856) Creon is left alone face to face with the 
chorus, and the words éxioxes avrod, téve, are easily explained, if the 
chorus thinks it can cut off his retreat (v. 857: otro: @ adjow). At 
this point the chorus must either be on the stage, of which I can find 
no trace, or by occupying the steps from the orchestra is cutting off 
Creon’s retreat, in which case he must be intending to depart by way 
of the orchestra.” 
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enters (v. 1249) by the middle door on the right, and makes 
his exit by the same way (v. 1447). 

The three peals of thunder (vv. 1456, 1462, 1479) 
accompanied by lightning, which presage the death of 
(£dipus, must have been audible and visible to the spectators, 
and the Bpovretov and kepavvockoretov could not have been 
used with greater effect. The mirrors of the latter may 
have been so arranged as to throw a glare of light on the 
chorus (v. 1477). 

It is obvious that, with CE&dipus leading the way, the two 
princesses, Theseus, and his attendants entered the sacred 
grove ‘by the main doorway (v. 1555). Some little time is 
supposed to elapse before the messenger returns with his 
account of all.that had happened (v. 1579). When his 
speech is ended, Theseus returns to the stage with the two 
princesses (v. 1670). And though Theseus promises (vy. 
1773) to comply with the request of Antigone to send her 
to Thebes, in order, if possible, to prevent the fratricidal 
strife of his two brothers, it does not follow that she and her 
sister leave the stage by the left-hand side-door, as though 
they departed immediately for their native city. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that they go with Theseus to Athens, 
and therefore make their exit in his company, by the middle 
door on the right. 

It has been already mentioned that the remaining plays of 
Sophocles furnish only one example of a complete change of 
scenery, and only one of a partial change by the revo- 
lution of the left-hand periactos. ‘The former case is that 
of the Ajax. In the first act of this play, the scene is laid 
in that part of the Greek encampment, which lies between 
the tent of Ajax and the shore (v. 192: éfddos KAioiais), 
The interior of the tent of Ajax is displayed by means of the 
eccyclema, and he is seen surrounded by the cattle which 
he had slain in his delusion (vv. 346 sqq.). He is rolled off 
the stage by the same means, for he says (x. 579), ddpa 
_qmaxrov, and (v. 581), wixale Gacocov. After the stasimon of 
the chorus (596—-645), Ajax comes forth from his tent, and 
then departs by the right-hand side-door as though he was 
going to the sea (v. 654: zpds re AouTpa. kat rapaxtious Aeydvas), 
The messenger enters (v. 719) by the left-hand side-door as 
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coming from the distant camp of the Greeks. Tecmessa 
goes forth to meet him with Eurysaces (v. 787) from the 
right-hand middle door, representing her own tent, and the 
child re-enters by the same door, when Tecmessa leaves the 
stage in pursuit of Ajax by the right-hand side-door. The 
messenger of course returns through the left side-door, and 
the chorus breaking up into the two hemichoria, in which 
they reappear in the second act, leave the orchestra by botk 
parodi. The stage being cleared, the scenery is completely 
changed, and we have now an unfrequented spot partially 
covered with trees, which renders the search for the body of 
Ajax more difficult. Tecmessa stumbles upon it (vy. 891) 
immediately on her re-entrance, and it may be presumed 
therefore that Ajax falls before the centre door, probably 
behind a tree which masked that entrance. The other 
persons who enter in the second act, Teucer, Menelaus, 
Agamemnon, and Ulysses, come and return by the left-hand 
side-door. It is clear from v. 1115 that Menelaus is accom- 
panied by at least one herald, and this functionary attends 
Agamemnon, whom he goes to fetch. This appears from 
vy. 1116 and 1319, and justifies Martin’s conjectures of cov: 
Tovd dpaipovos for tov cod & Spaipnovos, in vy. 1812. With 
regard to the only change of the left-hand periactos, of which 
Sophocles furnishes an example, and which occurs in the 
CEdipus Tyrannus, it is obvious that in the first part of the 
play the left-hand entrance must indicate the road to Delphi, 
and probably the left-hand periactos gave a distant view of Par- 
nassus, to which the chorus alludes (vv. 463 sqq.). Butas the 
messenger from Corinth enters by the same door on the left 
(v. 924), it is clear that the periactos must be turned, so as 
to exhibit a view of Cithzron or some other indications of 
the road to the Isthmus. 

It has been already mentioned that, in the extant plays of 
Euripides, there is no instance of a complete change of scene, 
and it would almost seem as though he had wished to make 
up for that complication of incident, that succession of 
plots to which reference has been made in a former chapter, 
by a more rigid adherence to the unity of place than his 
great contemporaries had thought necessary. There are, 
however, several examples of a change of the left-hand 
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periactos, which indicated the region from which the actor, 
_ coming from a distance, was supposed to enter the stage. 
For instance, in the Orestes, the left-hand periactos must, in 
the first instance, represent generally the road to foreign 
parts by which Menelaus enters on his return from ‘Troy 
(v. 856) ; but it must be turned so as to exhibit a view of 
part of the city, when Pylades enters (v. 729), for he says: 


Oaccov % w expry mpoBalvwy ixduny 8? korews. 


In the Andromache the left-hand periactos must have repre- 
sented at the beginning of the play the road to Pharsalus, for 
Peleus is supposed to dwell there (v. 22); it must have repre- 
sented a different direction, the road to Lacedzemon, in 746, 
879, 1000, for Menelaus departs for Sparta, Orestes is on 
his way from the south to the shrine of Dodona, and Hermione 
departs in the same direction ; and in 1069 the messenger 
comes from Delphi, so that there must have been an exhibi- 
tion of all three faces of the periactos. In the Supplices 
the left periactos indicates the road to Thebes from which 
the herald comes and to which he returns (vy. 584); thither 
Theseus goes (v. 597 cf. 637); from thence come the mes- 
senger (v. 639) and the seven corpses ; also Theseus on his 
return (cf. 838). This periactos, however, is turned to indi- 
cate the road to Argos by which Iphis comes in search of 
Hvadne (v. 1034). In the Electra, the left-hand periactos at 
first represents the road to Delphi by which Orestes and 
Pylades make their appearance; but as Electra’s husband 
makes his exit by the same side in order to go to Lacedemon, 
there must be a change of the side-scene for that purpose. 

Asa sample of the manner in which Euripides put his 
Tragedies on the stage, it will be sufficient to examine the 
Bacche, which is not only the most Dionysiac, but also one 
of the latest and most elaborate of his plays. Euripides, 
however, has left us, in addition to his Tragedies, a regular 
Satyric drama, and two tragi-comedies, which served the 
same purpose in a Tetralogy ; and we must consider also the 
mode of representation in these two cases. 

The scene in the Bacche represents the palace of Pen- 
theus (vv. 60, 646) in the citadel at Thebes (653). Although 
there may have been some indications of towers and other 
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fortifications as this last passage shows (cf. v. 172: éxvpywo 
dorv OnBaiwy rode), it is clear that the centre of the scene 
representing the palace itself exhibited a Doric fagade with 
columns (591) and a frieze (1214). On the right of the 
palace, i.e. on the side leading to the city, there may have 
been a distant view of the oracular seat of Teiresias (347 : 
€XOav dé Odxovs Todd ty” olwvocxdzer), and on the other side 
was seen the sacred memorial of Semele, namely, the spot 
where the smouldering ruins of her house stood, which 
Cadmus had surrounded with a fence and made sacred, and 
which Bacchus had enveloped in clusters of the mantling 
vine : 
v.6: dpm 5 untpds prynna THs Kepavvias 

708’ eyyts olkwy Kal Sduwy epelma 

tupdmueva Alov mupds ets (Goav padya 

abavatov “Hpas pntép eis euhy bBpiy. 

aiva 5€ Kdduov, &Barov ds wédov Tdde 

TlOnot, Ovyarpds onkdv’ aumédov Sé viv 

mépit cya *KdAupa Botpudder An. 

596: mip od Aevooes odd adydCers 

Seméearas fepdby dup) tador. 
On the left of the palace, but in close contiguity to it (Jul. 
Poll. tv. § 125: eipxry de 4% Aad), and between it and a 
_kAiowov representing the stable (v. 509: trmcais zédas 
parva), was seen the entrance to a dark and gloomy 
dungeon (v. 550: oxorios év eipxtais. v. 611: és oxorewas 
dpxavas). On the extreme left the periactos indicated the 
road to foreign and distant parts, and on the right the 
periactos showed a view of Citheron. If the city of Thebes 
was at all indicated it must have been between the right- 
hand periactos and the palace, in the same part of the scene 
where the auspicial abode of Teiresias was represented. That 
the road to Citheron did not pass through the city is clear 
from v. 840, where Pentheus asks, 


Kal mas SC horews elus Kaduelous Aabdy; 
and Dionysus answers, 
ddovs ephuovs Yer eyh & Hynoomat. 


If the city was seen at all it must have been that part of 
Thebes which lay in the direction of the gate called Hlecira 
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(v. 781: orety’ er “HXéxrpas idv widas). The only change 
in this scenery which is required by the action of the play is 
the downfal and conflagration of the eipxr7 in which Dionysus 
is imprisoned. It has been mentioned already that this 
eipx7y and the adjoining xAiovov stood immediately to. the 
left of the palace, and therefore between it and the monu- 
ment of Semele. According to the description in the play, 
the architrave of this building falls asunder, and the 
columns are thrown down by the god as he rushes forth 
(590: tere Adiva xioow EuBora diddpoua réde). At the 
same time a flame rises from’the sacred tomb of Semele and 
seems to consume the adjoining edifice (vv. 596 sqq., and 
ef. 623: Kat pytpds tadw zip avnvev), How this was 
managed does not appear. Probably some light woodwork 
was allowed to fall, and a smoke was raised at the same time. 
We are not to conclude from the expectations of the chorus 
(v. 588: raya ra IlevOéws péAabpa Siariwdgerar reojpuacw), 
that the central building, the palace of Pentheus himself, 
is involved in this ruin and conflagration. On the contrary, 
we must conclude that, though shaken, it remains standing. 
For Dionysus summons Pentheus to come forth from his 
palace (v. 914: e€6. wdpoWe Swpdrwv), and, at the end of 
the play, distinct reference is made to the triglyphs of the 
frieze to which the head of the supposed lion is to be affixed 
according to the oldest mode of adorning the Zophorus 
(v. 1212 sqq.). 
aipécOw AaBov 

THKT@Y Mpos Oikos KALdKwY mpoTauBacels 

@s Tagoadevon KpaTa TpryAvpas Tdd_e 

Adovtos, dv mdperus Onpedous eyd, 


Cf. 1238 sqq. : 
pépw 8 ev wArdvatow, ws Spas, Tade 
AaBotoa TapioTreia cotot mpds Sduors 
@s dy KpeudoOn. 


When therefore Dionysus says (v. 633), ddpar eépinéev 

xapale ovvteOpdvwrat § dav, he refers only to the prison, 

for at the very time he makes this statement he says that he 

has come forth from the house (636: jovyos F exBas eye 

Swpdrwr yKw mpos tas); that he hears the foot-fall of 

Pentheus within his palace (638: Yodel yotv apBiry dopuv 
Z 
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éow); and that he will soon come forth to the vestibule (és 
mpoveme avrix’ nKet). 

The progress of the action and the entrances and exits of 
the performers are easily described. At the opening of the 
_ play Dionysus is supposed to come from distant regions; he 

enters by the left-hand periactos, and the chorus, who came 
from Asia with him, appear after the prologue, by the cor- 
responding parodos (v. 65). As the god says that he is 
going to Citheron to join his worshippers there, he must 
cross the stage and make his exit (64) by the right-hand 
periactos. Atter the first choral song (170) Teiresias enters 
from the city, i.e. by the right side-door, and summons 
Cadmus, who comes forth from the middle door, or from the 
palace (178). As Pentheus has been abroad, he must make 
his first entrance, lke Dionysus, from the left periactos 
(215). Cadmus and Teiresias leave the stage by the right 
periactos (369), and by the same entrance the satellites of 
Pentheus, who had remained on the stage during the chorus, 
appear (434), bringing Dionysus with them. At the end 
of the act (518) the god is conveyed to the prison, which, 
as has been mentioned, was to the left of the palace. And 
it appears from v. 616 that Pentheus accompanies him 
for the purpose of putting on the chains with his own 
hands. There was obviously a passage from the prison to 
the palace, and Dionysus (603, cf. 635), and afterwards 
Pentheus (652) come forth from the centre door. By the 
same door the king (846) and afterwards the god (861, ef. 
929), leave the stage to equip Pentheus in his bacchic attire. 
Of course they reappear by the centre door (912), and 
depart by the right-hand periactos (976) on their way to 
Cithwxron. The messenger naturally enters (1025) by the 
- same periactos, and it may be concluded that he goes into 
the palace (1152). From the right periactos, we have the 
successive entrances of Agave with the head of her son 
(1166), and of Cadmus with the corpse of Pentheus borne 
after him by his attendants (1216). As Dionysus declares 
himself at the end of the play in his divine character, it is 
obvious that he must appear surrounded by clouds on the 
balcony of the scene (1332). There is a lacuna in the text 
at this part, but there can be no doubt as to the nature of 
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the theophany. ‘The god vanishes as he appeared; Agave 
flees from the stage in the opposite direction to Cithewron 
(v. 1883); and the rest of the actors enter the palace by 
the middle door. The chorus, consisting of the Asiatic 
followers of Dionysus leave the orchestra as they had entered 
it, by the parodos on the left. 

The following was obviously the distribution of the parts 
among the three actors : 


Protagonist: Dionysus, Teiresias, and the second mes- 
senger. 

Deuteragonist: Cadmus, servant, first messenger. 

Tritagonist: Pentheus, Agave. 


The chorus, which consisted of fifteen women, was perhaps 
intended to represent the fourteen yeparpai of the An- 
thesteria, with the King-Archon’s wife at their head. They 
were dressed in Asiatic style,’ with bare feet, and the Lydian 
head-tire ;* and they performed their dances, which, accord- 
ing to the metres of the choruses, had a peculiarly martial 
character, to the accompaniment of some flute-players, and 
probably beat time with timbrels and cymbals which they 
carried in their hands.® 

As the Cyclops of Euripides is the only complete satyrical 
drama which has come down to us, we must briefly con- 
sider the distinctive features of its representation. The 
scene of the play is the coast of Sicily near mount Atna, 
which was probably shown in the background. The middle 
door was the entrance to the cavern in the rock, which 
served as the dwelling of Polyphemus. The right-hand 
pertactos indicated a road leading to the interior of the 
island, and that to the left showed the approach from the 
coast. Between the latter and the cavern was the xXécvov, 
in this case representing the stable for the cattle and sheep 
of the Cyclops—the aids (v. 363) from which Ulysses and 
his companions were about to furnish themselves with pro- 


1 F, G. Schoen, de Person. Habitu in Eurip. Bacch. p. 73. 

2 Id. p. 130. 

'3 Bacch. 860: ap’ év mavyvxios xopots Ohaw mote AcvKdy 7dd’ ava- 
Banxebovoa, Cf. Cyclops, 72: Aevkdrodas Bakxas; see Schoen, pp. 
155, 6, * Schoen, p. 41. ed past, 

z 2 
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visions (v. 222, cf. 188). It does not appear that any doors 
were used except the centre door and the two periacti ; in 
all probability a large portion of the centre of the stage was 
occupied by the rocky abode of the Cyclops; and it is clear 
that at the end Polyphemus climbs to the top of the rock, 
1.e. to the balcony, by a narrow passage between his own 
cavern and the left of the stage, so as to make his exit by 
the left-hand door on the balcony, while Ulysses and his 
friends leave the stage as they had entered it by the left- 
hand periactos. For Ulysses says, v. 702, éya & ér dxras 
civ, and the Cyclops, threatening to smash his ship with a 
. fragment of the rock on which he was (v. 704: rac 
- doppngas mérpas), adds (706) : 
dvw 8 én dxOov cium Kalrep dy turds, 
5? aduditpitos those mpooBalvwy modi. 


At the beginning of the piece Silenus comes forth from the 
middle door to which he returns (in 174), to make his 
second entry from the same place (188). Ulysses and his 
sailors come in from the left, where the periactos gave a view 
of the coast and of their ship (v. 85). The Cyclops enters 
from the extreme right, and is some time in reaching the 
centre of the stage, for he is seen at v. 1938, and does not 
speak till v. 203. The chorus of satyrs had of course 
entered by the right-hand parodos, but the concluding 
words show that they follow Ulysses by the left-hand exit 
from the orchestra. The centre door serves for the exits 
of the Cyclops (346), and Ulysses (355). The latter (375) 
and the Cyclops with Silenus (503) come forth from the 
middle door, and leave the stage by it at 607 and 590 re- 
spectively. By the same door Ulysses returns (624), goes in 
(653), and reappears with the Cyclops and his sailors (663). 

The chorus of satyrs, although it seems to take an active 
part in the progress of the plot, manifestly does not leave the 
orchestra, its proper place. The allusions in the parodos to 
the pastoral employments of the satyrs, who had left the 
service of Bacchus for that of the Cyclops, are probably 
connected with the mimic action introduced into their sicinnis. 
Tt is clear, however, that living sheep were introduced on 
the stage (vv. 188, 224), and certain supernumeraries, who 
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acted as servants of the chorus and were perhaps also in 
part atleast attired as satyrs, drive the cattle into the side- 
cavern or kAiovov after the entrance of the chorus, for Silenus 
says to the satyrs (v. 82), 


oiynoat, @ TéKy’, &vtpa & eis meTpnpe7j 
moluvas GOpotcat mpoomdAas KedevoarTe, 


and these mutes are dismissed from the stage with the order 
xwpetre. As only two or three of such attendants would 
be required for the purpose of driving the sheep, it is un- 
necessary to suppose with Schdnborn that the same super- 
numeraries reappeared as the sailors of Ulysses. There 
would certainly not have been time for the complete change 
of costume required, during the four lines spoken by Silenus 
before he directly addresses the new-comers, who appear 
with xpwooot suspended from their necks immediately after 
the departure of the shepherds. The words of Ulysses 
(100), Sarvpwv mpos oikos tTdvd dptrov cicopd, are quite 
intelligible on the supposition that the chorus was in the 
orchestra near the front of the stage. And although he says 
in the plural éxppere (137, 162), it is clear that Silenus 
alone enters the cavern, for he promises in his own person 
(163: dpdow rad, dALyov Ppovricas ye Seorordv), and claims 
the reward for himself (192). The Cyclops on enter- 
ing from the right addresses the chorus, because Silenus 
has slunk away to the left with the Greek sailors. It is 
true that the chorus offers to take a part in the good work _ 
of blinding Polyphemus (471: qdvov yap todde Kowwveiv 
Gédw), but it is clear that they do not leave the orchestra 
(635: apets pev eopev paxpotepov mpd tav Ouvpdv Eéorares) ; 
they excuse themselves with undisguised pusillanimity ; 
and Ulysses is obliged to rely on his own companions (650: 
toist & oikelows ios xppobai pw’ avayxyn). When the deed 
is done, the chorus, at a safe distance, gives ludicrous misdi- 
rections to the blinded Cyclops, who knocks his head against 
_ the rock as he turns suddenly to the right at their bidding 
(v. 683). 

1 Nauck reads ovxér: for ove éué, in v. 564; but even without this 


alteration there is no necessity for supposing that one of the satyrs is 
on the stage. 
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That Polyphemus appeared as a giant is necessary to the 
plot of the piece, and something more than a cothurnus was 
required to give him such a height as would justify him in 
addressing Ulysses as avOpwr‘cxe (316). How the exag- 
geration of stature was managed does not appear, but the 
experience of our own pantomimes shows that a very little 
ingenuity would produce all the necessary results. One 
thing seems quite clear— that his enormous mask was 
rather of the comic than of the tragic pattern, and that he 
was represented with a ludicrously extravagant mouth, like 
an ogre as he was. The chorus says to him (356), eipetas 
gddpvyyos, @ KixAw, avacrdpov 7d xetdos, and the comic 
masks show that no limits were imposed on the dramatic 
artist in this respect. 

The gluttony of Hercules in the Alcestis, which, as we have 
seen, took the place of the satyric drama in the Tetralogy 
to which it belonged, places that hero on a footing not 
altogether unlike that of Polyphemus in the Cyclops, and it 
is not improbable that his mask also partook of the comic 
character. A Hercules in this capacity is represented on 
a vase with a great loaf in one hand and a club in the other, 
and in full pursuit of a handmaiden who is running from 
him with a pitcher of wine.t Without being quite so ridi- 
culous as this picture makes him, the Hercules of the 
Alcestis is represented as a wine-bibber and a gourmand in 
the house of mourning (747 sqq.), and must have reminded 
the spectators of the same demi-god as he had appeared 
in many Comedies. For the rest, the Alcestis is tragic 
enough, and the representation did not differ essentially 
from that of a regular Tragedy. ‘The scene represents the 
palace of Admetus at Phere, which occupies the centre. 
The guest-chambers stand by themselves to the left of the 
palace (543: ywpis Eevdves ciow, cf. 546 sqq.). The cor- 
responding door to the right indicates the road to Larissa 
and the tomb of Alcestis (835: ép0yv wap oipov, » “mm 
Adpicoav éper, TUuPov KardWe Eeorov é€x wpoacriov). And 
while the left-hand periactos represents the approach from 
distant parts the other side-scene shows us the neighbouring 
= Panofka, Mus. Blacas, Pl. xxvi. B; Wieseler, Supplement, Taf. a,* 

0. 26. 
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city of Phere, from which the chorus, which enters the orches- 
tra by the corresponding parodos, is supposed to come. 

Apollo comes forth from the middle door (23: Xezw 
peAdbpwy ravde didtarnv oréynv), and probably leaves the 
stage by the lett periacios (76), from whence also Thanatos 
had entered sword in hand (28); for as his functions were 
confined to the earth, there is no reason for the supposition 
that he ascended by the Charonian steps. From the middle 
door the handmaiden comes forth (137: add’ 75 éradav 
ex Souwv tis epxeror), and returns by the same opening 
(see v. 209), to announce that the chorus is at hand. This 
is of course the entrance for Admetus, Alcestis, and their 
children (244, cf. 410), who retire as they came (434). The 
same door is used for the entrances of Admetus (509) and 
the dead Alcestis (606), and for the exit of the former. 
Pheres comes and retires by the right-hand periactos (614, 
733). By the same way the funeral procession leaves the 
stage, for it is supposed to be accompanied by the chorus, 
who depart of course by the corresponding parodos (740, 
746). Hercules enters by the left-hand periactos (476), and 
is conducted to the gevaves at the left of the middle door 
(550). From this the servant (747) and he (773) reappear ; 
and Hercules goes straight to the tomb by the right-hand 
door (860), by which he returns with the veiled figure of 
Alcestis (1006). He does not meet the funeral procession, 
which re-enters the stage, as it had left it, by the periactos 
on the right (861). At the end of the play, Admetus re- 
turns to his palace; Hercules goes forth by the left pertactos 
to encounter his Thracian adventure; and the chorus de- 
parts by the right-hand parodos. Although the chorus 
undoubtedly takes a part in the obsequies of Alcestis, 
there is no reason to suppose that it joins the procession by 
mounting the stage. A departure by the right parodos 
which was close to the right periactos, would suffice to 
indicate the junction of the choreute with the actors and 
their attendants. 

We now pass on to the representation of the ancient 
Comedies. 

The most opposite opinions have been entertained 
respecting the scenery of the Acharnians; for while one 
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critic considers it necessary to suppose a total change of 
scenery from the Pnyx at Athens to the farm of Diceopolis, 
from this to the house of Euripides, and then again to the 
farm in the country ;1 while another writer suggests that the 
Pnyx is represented by the orchestra, and that the curtain is 
not dropt till the assembly breaks up and the chorus enters 
v. 204), so that the scenery is entirely confined to the 
country ;? while a third concludes that the country place of 
Dicopolis was so near to Athens that it and the city might 
both be represented on the stage ;? it is held by the most 
recent authority that the scene is from first to last confined 
to Athens.* This view of the matter seems to us to be 
supported by the words of the poet himself. At the point 
where the scene must change, if it changes at all, from 
Athens to the country, Dicxopolis says distinctly that he 
will go within (<iowv) and celebrate the rural festival of 
Bacchus (v. 22). This can only mean that he enters the 
house already seen on the stage. Then it is clear that he 
is at Athens (év ’A@yvaios, v. 492), and at the Lena (vy. 504), 
when he makes his final defence in answer to the chorus. 
Finally, it is expressly intimated that the market, which 
Diczopolis opens, is in the city itself, for the Megarian says 
on entering (v. 730): ayopa ‘vy ’A@avas xaipe, Meyapedow 
dira, ** All hail! Market of Athens, dear to the Megarians.” 
We have no doubt then that the scene is from first to last 
at Athens. The centre represents the house of Diczopolis, 
whose part is played by the protagonist, and the balcony 
above the centre door serves for the flat roof of the house 
from which his wife views the festive procession (v. 262: od 
5, & yivat, Oe po ard Tod réyous). Dicxopolis performs the 
ceremonies of the rural Dionysia at Athens, because, like 
the other country proprietors, he has been obliged to take 
up his abode in the city, and to acquiesce in the utter ruin 
of his farm, as he expressly says (v. 512: xawot yap éorw 
GpréAia Kexoupeva). Of the two other main doors, that on the 
right represents the house of Euripides, that on the left of 
the house of Lamachus, who must be a near neighbour of 
Diczopolis (see vv. 1071 sqq.). The right-hand periactos 
1 Geppert, pp. 161 sqq. 2 Genelli, pp. 257 sqq. 
3 Bockh, iiber die Lenden, p. 91. * Schénborn, pp. 307 sqq. 
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gave a view of Athens in the neighbourhood of the Pnyx, 
and the benches (évAa) are placed on that side of the stage 
for the committee-men and the other representatives of the 
assembly (see v. 25). The left-hand periactos represents 
first the road to Lacedemon (v. 175) and Megara (v, 728), 
_ and it is turned to represent the road to Thebes (v. 860). 
At the beginning of the play, Diceopolis enters from the 
centre door and proceeds towards the right where he takes 
his place in the Pnyx. The herald, with the committee-men 
(mpuréves), Amphitheus and the other citizens, enter (v. 40) 
from the door behind the right-hand periactos. rom the 
same side the ambassadors appear (v. 61), and after them 
the ridiculous figure of Pseudartabas (v. 94), who, as “the 
king’s eye,’ has a monstrous orifice in his mask, resembling 
the port-hole of an Athenian trireme with the leather-bag 
below to prevent it from shipping water (v. 97: doxwp’ exes 
qov mept Tov dPOadpov Katw). These are followed by the 
Thracian mercenaries (v. 155), who steal the garlick of 
Diczopolis ; and Amphitheus, who had been ejected by the 
Prytanes (vy. 58), reappears from the right (v. 129), in order 
to cross the stage to the left (v. 182) with the commission 
to buy eight shillings’ worth of peace for Diczopolis. 
From the left periactos he returns (175) pursued by the 
Acharnians, who of course enter by the left-hand parodos 
(v. 204); Amphitheus continues his flight into the city, 
and Diczopolis retires to his own house, from whence he re- 
appears with his family (237). The chorus interrupt the 
festivities by actually throwing stones on the stage (284). 
The Acharnians are brought to terms by the production of 
the basket of charcoal, made to resemble a child & ozap- 
yavows, which Diceopolis fetches from his house (v. 331) ; 
and he also goes in to procure the chopping-block on which 
he is to plead his cause (v. 359: érinvov éLeveyxov Ovpale). A 
question arises as to the scene with Euripides. Many com- 
mentators, and even the latest writers on this play,! 
suppose that Euripides and his servant appear on the 
balcony or second story of the scene. But in this, as we 
think, they have been misled by the Scholiast, who has not 


1 See Brunck on vy. 411, and Schénborn, p. 311. 
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understood the Greek of his author, and we conceive that 
the direct reference to the éxxvxAya must be accepted 
as a proof of the fact that Euripides is shown in the 
interior of his house, but on the level of the stage. The 
words of the original run thus (vv. 394 sqq.) : 


AIK. mat wat. KH®, tis otros; AIK. doy &or’ Edpimldys ; 
KH®, ov« évdov Evdov eotly, «i yrouny Exers. 
AIK. més évdov, eit ob Evdov; KH. dp0s, & yépor. 
6 vovs pev iw cvdAAeywv émvAAra 
ov evdov, avTds & evoov avaBadnv moet 
Tpaywdiay, AIK. & Tpiouandp’ Evpiridy, 
360’ 6 dodA0s odTwOt Gods broKpivera. 
exkdAecov avtév. KH, GAd’ ddvvaror. 
AIK. GAN Sums. 
ov yap ay améABoiw, GAAG Kowa Thy Cipay. 
Evpimidn, Evpiridiov, 
imdkovooy elmep meToT avOpdrwv Tivt. 
AikaiomoAs Kade? oe, XoAAclins, eyo, 
EYP. GAA’ ov oXOAR. 
AIK, GAN éxxuxdAjent. EYP. aan addvvaror. 
AIK. GAN” Guws. 
EYP, GAA éexkukAhoona KataBalvew 8 ov cxoAg. 
AIK. Evpimidn. EYP. ti A€Aakas. AIK. avaBddyv motets, 
etoy KataBddnv; ovK ros XwAovs Toes. 


The meaning of this must be as follows: 


Dic. What ho! Crpy. Who’s there? Dic. Euripides within ? 
Ceru. Within and not within, if you can think. 
Dic. How can he be within and not within ? 
Crru. Rightly, old man. His mind collecting scraps, 
Is all abroad, and so is not within; 
But he himself is making tragedy 
With feet reposed upon his couch at home. 
Dic. Thrice-blest Euripides, whose very slave 
Can act so well his master’s character! 
But call him out. 
CEPH. It cannot be. 
Dic. It must; 
For I will not depart, but go on knocking. 
Euripides! Euripides, my boy! 
List to my words, if ever mortal man 
Secured your ear. “Tis Diczopolis 
By deme Cholleides, who is calling you. 
Evr. But I’ve no time. 
Die. Well, Ict them wheel you round. 
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Eur. It cannot be. 
Dic. It must. 
Eur. Well, Pll allow them 
To wheel me round, but I can’t leave my couch. 
Dic. Euripides! 
Evr. What say’st thou? 
Dw. Do you write 
With feet laid up, when you might set them down? 
You're just the man to be the cripples’ poet. 


This passage is plain enough to any one, who knows 
Greek ; but the Scholiast, who did not see that xataBatvew 
is to be explained by kataPddyv opposed to avaBadynv, and 
means merely to get off the couch or sofa, on which the 
tragedian was reclining, substitutes xaredOciv, and adds that 
Euripides gaiverar éri tis oxyvas petrewpos. Independently 
of the plain construction of the Greek, the context shows 
that this was not the case. For first the eccyclema was not 
and could not be used on the balcony or second story of the 
stage; secondly, Diczeopolis knocks at the door until the 
interior is opened by the eccyclema; thirdly, Euripides gives 
the rags to his visitor, who must have been on a level with 
him to take them from his hands; and fourthly, when he 
wishes to relieve himself from the intruder he says (479), 
KAXete 1yKTa, Swndtwv, which is the same sort of order as that 
by which Ajax in Sophocles (Ajaw, 581: mixale Oacoor. 
593: ov évvép&e6” ds taxos ;) directs the closing of the inner 
view of his tent by wheeling round the eccyclema. We have 
no doubt therefore that the interior is similarly displayed on 
the level of the stage in the Acharnians. After his apolo- 
getic speech and the scene with Lamachus, Diczopolis retires 
into his house (625), and the parabasis follows. He then 
returns by the centre door and sets up the boundaries of his 
market (dopo. ayopas—probably ropes or poles) in the centre 
of the stage. The Megarian (729), the Boeotian (860), and 
the Attic farmer (1018) enter from the left: the sycophant 
(818), Nicarchus (908), the herald (1000), bridesman (1048) 
and the herald (1071) enter from the right. Lamachus and 
his servant (1179, 1190) of course return to the stage from 
the left. There seems to be no reason to suppose’ that 


1 This is Schonborn’s opinion, p. 311. 
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there is another use of the eccyclema in order to exhibit the 
culinary preparations of Diceopolis. It is clear that he is 
outside, for he says (v. 1098), dep’ ew dedpo, and (v. 1102), 
érrtjow 5 éxet, So that his directions about the fire (v. 1014) 
are addressed to his servants within, who are not necessarily 
visible. As Diczopolis is to sup with the Priest of Bacchus 
(v. 1887), he goes off to the city, i.e. by the right-hand door 
(v. 1142), and returns by the same way, supported by the 
dancing-girls (1198), having won the prize in the GuAAa rod 
xods (1202). Lamachus is carried off to the right to the 
house of Pittacus, the surgeon, (1226); and shortly after 
Diczopolis makes his exit by the same door, for he is going 
to the King-Archon to receive his prize; and at the same 
time the chorus, whom he invites to follow him, go off by 
the right-hand parodos. 

After this specimen of the manner in which a Comedy 
was put on the stage, it is not necessary to discuss the 
performance of all the plays of Aristophanes. It is only 
necessary to mention that the upper story of the scene, or 
the balcony, is freely used in some of the plays, especially 
in the Birds and the Peace, and that there is a complete 
change of scenery in the following Comedies—in the Birds 
at v. 1565, where the city of Nephelococcygia is seen for the 
first time; in the Heclesiazuse at v. 877, where it is clear 
that we are no longer in the neighbourhood of the house of 
Praxagora (see vy. 1125, 1128), which had formed the 
centre of the scene in the previous part of the play; in the 
Frogs, where the first act represents the house of Hercules 
and the Acherusian lake (1—270), and the second act the 
subterraneous regions with the palace of Pluto; in the 
Thesmophoriazuse, where the first act gives us the house of 
Agathon (1—279), and the second act the Thesmophorion ; 
and in the Lysistrata, where the first act gives us a street in 
Athens with the heroine’s house in the centre (1—253), 
and the second act exhibits the Acropolis with its propylea. 
In the last-mentioned play, as has been already intimated, 
there are four or five changes of the left-hand periactos. 
There is no change of scene in the Clouds ; but Strepsiades 
and his son are shown in their beds at the beginning of the 
Comedy by means of an eccyclema, and it is expressly stated 
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that the phrontisterion of Socrates is managed by a parency- 
clema, that is, by a practicable building projected at the side 
of the stage,1 which admits of being destroyed at the end of 
the play. The xpeud6pa, on which Sophocles is first seen 
(v. 218), was not a basket, for he says (225), aepoBard, but 
a sort of shelf, connected no doubt with the balcony of the 
scene. 


1 See above, p. 271. 
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APPENDIX. 


ON THE ROMAN THEATRE. 
(From Schlegel’s Eighth Lecture. 


Boman Theatre. Native varieties. Atellane Fables, Mimes, Comeedia Togata. Greek 
‘Tragedy transplanted to Rome. ‘Tragedians of the more ancient epoch, and of the 
Augustan age. Idea of a kind of Tragedy peculiarly Roman, but which never 
was realized. Why the Romans were never particularly happy in Tragic Art. 
Seneca. 


In treating of the Dramatic Literature of the Romans, whose Theatre 
is every way immediately attached to that of the Greeks, we have only 
to remark, properly speaking, one vast chasm, partly arising from the 
want of proper creative genius in this department, partly from the loss 
of almost all their written performances, with the exception only of 
a few fragments. The only extant works of the good classical age are 
those of Plautus—and Terence, of whom I have already spoken as 


imitators of the Greeks. 
Poetry in general had no native growth in Rome. It was not till 


those later times, in which the original Rome, by aping foreign manners, 
was drawing nigh to her dissolution, that poetry came to be artificially 
cultivated among the other devices of luxurious living. In the Latin 
we have an instance of a language modelled into poetical expression, 
altogether after foreign forms of grammar and metre. This approxima- 
tion to the Greek was at first effected with much violence; the Greecism 
extended even to rude interpolation of foreign words and phrases. 
Gradually the poetic style was softened: of its former harshness we 
may perceive in Catullus the last vestiges, which however are not with- 
out a certain rugged charm. The language rejected these syntactical 
constructions, and especially the compounds, which were too much at 
variance with its own interior structure, and could not be lastingly 


succeeded in effecting the happiest possible incorporation between the 


agreeable to Roman ears; and at last the poets of re a 


native and the borrowed elements. But scarcely was the desir 
equipoise obtained, when a pause ensued: all free development was 
impeded, and the poetical style, notwithstanding its apparent eleya- 
tion into a bolder and more learned character, had irretrievably 
imprisoned itself within the round of the phraseology it had once 
adopted. Thus the Latin language in poetry enjoyed but a brief 
interval of bloom between its unfashioned state and its second death. 
With the spirit also of their poetry it fared no better. 

It was not by the desire to enliven their holiday leisure by exhibitions, 
which bear away one’s thoughts from the real world, that the Romans 
were led to the invention of theatrical amusements: but in the dis- 
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consolateness of a dreary pestilence, against which all remedies seemed 
unavailing, they first cauglit at the theatrical spectacle, as an experi- 
ment to propitiate the wrath of the gods, the exercises and games of 
the circus haying till then been their only public exhibitions. But 
the Histriones, whom for this purpose they called in from Hitruria, | 
were only dancers, and probably not mimetic dancers, but merely such \ 
as endeavoured to amuse by the adroitness of their movements. Their 
oldest spoken dramas, those which were called the Atellane Fables,' the 
Romane borrowed from_the.Oscans, the original inhabitants of Italy. 
With these Saturz (so called because they were at first. improvisatory 
farces, without dramatic coherence, for Satura means a medley) they 
rested satistied till Livius Andronicus, more than five hundred years after 
the building of Rome, began to imitate the Greeks, and introduced the 
regular kinds of drama, namely, Tragedy,.and_New..Comedy, for 
the Old was from its nature incapable of being transplanted. ~ 

Thus the Romans _were-indebted to the Etruscans for the first notion V 
of the stage-spectacle, to the Oscans for the effusions of sportive | 
humour, é Greeks for a higher cultivation. In the comic dopaxtl 
ment, however, they showed more original genius than in Tragedy. 
The Oscans, whose language, early extinct, survived only in those farces, 
were at least so near akin to the Romans, that their dialect was imme- 
diately intelligible to Latin hearers: for how else could the Atellane 
Fables have afforded them any entertainment? So completely indeed 
did they naturalize this diversion among themselves, that noble Roman 
youths exhibited the like performances at the festivals: on which 
account the actors, whose regular profession it was to exhibit the 
Atellane Fables, stood exempt, as privileged persons, from the infamy 
attached to other theatrical artists, namely, exclusion from the tribes, 
and likewise enjoyed an immunity from military service. 

Moreover the Romans had their own Mimes. The unlatin name of 
these little pieces certainly seems to imply an affinity to the Greek 
Mimes; but in their form they differed considerably from these, 
and doubtless they had local truth of manners, and the matter was 
not borrowed from Greek exhibitions. 

It is singular, that Italy has possessed from of old the gift of a very 
amusing though somewhat rude buffoonery, in extemporaneous speeches 
and songs with accompanying antics, though it has seldom been coupled 
with genuine dramatic taste. The latter assertion might easily be 
justified by examination of what has been achieved in that country in 
the higher departments of the drama down to the most recent times. 
The former might be substantiated by many characteristic traits, which 
at present would carry us too far from our subject into the Saturnalia 
and the like, Even of the wit which prevails in the speeches of 
Pasquino and Martorio, and the well-aimed popular satire on events of 
_ the day, many vestiges may be found even in the times of the emperors, 
who were not generally favourable to such liberties. More to our 
present purpose is the conjecture, that in the Mimes and Atellane 
Fables we perhaps have the earliest germ of the Commedia dell’ Arte, 


1[On the Atellane, see Varrontanus, pp. 156 foll. ed, 111.) 
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of the improvisatory farce with standing masks. A striking affinity 
between these and the Atellanes appears in the employment of dialects 
to produce a droll effect. But how would Harlequin and Pulcinello 
be astonished to learn that they descend in a straight line from the 
buffoons of the old Romans, nay of the Oscans!! How merrily would 
they thank the antiquarian who should trace their glorious genealogical 
tree to such a root! From the Greek vase-paintings, we know that 
there belonged to the grotesque masks of the Old Comedy a garb very 
much resembling theirs; long trousers, and a doublet with sleeves, 
articles of dress otherwise strange both to Greeks and Romans. To. 
this day, Zanni is one of Harlequin’s names; and Sannio in the 
Latin farces was the name of a buffoon, who, as ancient writers testify, 
had his head shorn and wore a dress pieced together out of gay party- 
coloured patches. The very image and likeness of Pulcinello is said 
to have been found among the fresco-paintings of Pompeii. If he 
derives his extraction originally from Atella, he has his local habitation 
still pretty much in the old land of his nativity. As for the objection, 
how these characters could be traditionally kept up notwithstanding a 
suspension of all theatrical amusements for many centuries together, 
a sufficient answer may be found in the yearly licenses of the carnival, 
and the fools’-holidays of the middle ages. 

The Greek mimes were dialogues written in prose, and not intended 
for the stage. Those of the Romans were composed in verse, were 
acted, and often delivered extempore. The most famous authors in 
this department were Laberius and Syrus, contemporaries of Julius 
Cesar, He, as dictator, by his courtly request compelled Laberius, a 
Roman knight, to exhibit himself publicly in his mimes, though the 
scenic profession was branded with the loss of civil rights. Laberius 
made his complaint of this in a prologue which is still extant, and in 
which the painful feeling of annihilated self-respect is nobly and 
touchingly expressed. It is not easy to conceive how in such a state 
of mind he could be capable of cracking ludicrous jokes, and how the 
audience, with so bitter an example of a despotic act of degradation 
before their eyes, could find pleasure in them. Cesar kept his word: 
he gave Laberius a considerable sum of money, and invested him anew 
with the equestrian rank, which however could not reinstate him 
in the opinion of his fellow-citizens. But he took his revenge for the 
prologue and other allusions,” by awarding the prize against Laberius 
to Syrus, once the slave, and afterwards the freedman and pupil of 
Laberius in the art of composing mimes. Of Syrus’s mimes there are 
still extant a number of sentences, which in matter and terse concise- 
ness of expression deserve to be ranked with Menander’s. Some of 
them even transcend the moral horizon of serious Comedy itself, and 
assume an almost stoic sublimity. Howcould the transition be effected 
from vulgar jokes to such sentiments as these? And how could such 

1[ Varronianus, p. 163; above, p. 297.] 

2 What an inward humiliation for Cesar, could he have foreseen, that after a few 
generations, his successor in the despotism, Nero, out of a lust for self-dishonour,. 


would expose himself repeatedly to infamy in the same manner as he, the first despot, 
had exposed a Roman of the middle order, not without exciting general indignation ! 
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maxims be at all introduced, without a development of human relations 
as considerable as that exhibited in the perfect Comedy? Aé all 
events, they are calculated to give one a very favourable idea of the 
mimes. Horace indeed speaks disparagingly of Laberius’ mimes, con- 
sidered as works of art, either on account of the arbitrary manner in 
which they were put together, or their carelessness of execution: Yet 
this ought not of itself to determine our judgment against them, for this 
critical poet, for reasons which it is easy to conceive, lays much greater 
stress upon the diligent use of the file, than upon original boldness and 
fertility of invention. A single entire mime, which time however 
has unfortunately denied us, would clear up the matter much better 
than the confused notices of grammarians, and the conjectures of 
modern scholars. 

The regular Comedy of the Romans was mostly palliata, that is. 
exhibited in the Grecian costume, and representing Grecian manners. 
This is the case with all the Comedies of Plautus and Terence. But 
they had also a Comedia togata, so called from the Roman garb usually 
worn init. Afranius is mentioned as the most famous author in this 
way. Of these Comedies we have nothing whatever remaining, and 
find so few notices on the subject, that we cannot even decide with 
certainty, whether the togatz were original Comedies of home growth, 
or only Grecian Comedies recast with Roman manners. The last is 
more probable, as Afranius lived in the older epoch, when Roman 
genius had not even begun to stir its wings towards original invention; 
and yet on the other hand it is not easy to conceive how the Attic 
Comedies could have been adapted, without great violence, to a locality 
so entirely different. The tenour of Roman life was in general earnest 
and grave, though in personal intercourse they had no small turn for 
wit and joviality. The difference of ranks among the Romans had its 
political boundaries very strongly marked, the wealth of private 
persons was often almost regal; their women lived much more in 
society, and played a much more important part there than the Grecian 
women did; by virtue of which independence they also took their full 
share in the profligacy which went hand-in-hand with exterior refine- 
ment. The differences being so essential, an original Roman Comedy 
would be a remarkable phenomenon, and one that would exhibit this 
sovereign nation in quite a new point of view. That this was not 
effected in the Comedia togata, is proved by the indifference with which 
the ancients express themselves on the subject. Quintilian does not 
scruple to say, that Latin literature limps worst in Comedy. This is 
his expression, word for word. 

To come to Tragedy; we must remark in the first place, that in\ 
Rome, the acting of the borrowed Greek Tragedy was considerably 
dislocated by the circumstance, that there was no place for the Ghorae( 
in the Orchestra, where the principal spectators, the Knights and? ¢\. www, 
Senators, had their seats: the Chorus therefore appeared on the stage. | 
Here then was the very incongruity, which we alleged as an objection to | 
the modern attempts to introduce the Chorus, Other deviations ae / 
scarcely for the better, from the Greek style of acting, were favourably 
‘ A 
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received. At the very first introduction of regular plays, Livius 
Andronicus, a Greek by birth and Rome’s first tragic post and_ actor, 
in his monodies (viz. those lyric parts which were e sung bya 
single person and not by the Chorus) separated the song from the 
mimetic dance, only the latter being left to the actor, while the singing 
part was performed by a boy stationed beside the flute player. Among 
the Greeks in their better times, both the tragic song and the rhythmical 
gesticulation which accompanied it were certainly so simple, that a 
single individual might do ample justice to both. But the Romans, it 
seems, preferred isolated excellence to harmonious union, Hence, ata 
later period, their avidity for the pantomimes, which attained to great 
perfection in the times of Augustus. To judge from the names of the 
most famous performers in this kind, e.g. Pylades and Bathyllus, it was 
by Greeks that this dumb eloquence was exercised in Rome, and the 
lyric parts, which were expressed by their gesticulative dance, were 
delivered in Greek. Lastly, Roscius, and probably not he alone, 
frequently played without a mask: of which procedure there never was 
an instance, so far as we know, among the Greeks. It might further 
the display of his art; and here again, the satisfaction which this gave 
the Romans proves, that they had more taste for the disproportionately 
conspicuous talent of a virtuoso, than for the harmonious impression of 
a work of art considered as a whole. 


In the Tragic Literature of the Romans, two_ cpog hs may be dis- 
tinguished ; the older epoch of Livius Andronicus mnius, 


Pp F vine, 
also of Pacuyius and Attius, both which last flourished awhile later 


than Plautus and Terence; and the polished epoch of the Augustan 
age. The former produced none Gar denier and remodellers of 
Greek works, yet probably succeeded better and with more fidelity in 
the tragic than in the comic department. Sublimity of expression is 
apt to turn out somewhat awkwardly in an untutored language: it 
may be reached, however, by an effort ; but to hit off the careless 
gracefulness of social wit requires natural humour and fine cultivation. 
We do not possess (any more than in the case of Plautus and Terence) 
even a fragment of a version from an extant Greek original, to help us 
to a judgment of the accuracy and general success of the copy: but a 
speech of some length from Attius’ Prometheus Unbound is nowise un- 
worthy of Aischylus ; its metre! also is much more careful than that of 
the Latin comedians usually is. This earlier style was brought to 
great perfection by Pacuvius and Attius, whose pieces seem to have 
stood their ground alone on the tragic stage in Cicero’s times and even 
later, and to have had many admirers. Horace directs his jealous 
criticism against these, as he does against all the other more ancient 
poets. 


1 But in what metres may we suppose these tragedians to have translated the Greek 
Choral Odes? Pindar’s lyric metres, which have so much resemblance to the tragic, 
Horace declares to be inimitable in Latin. Probably the labyrinthine structure of the 
Choral Strophes was never attempted: indeed neither Roman language nor Roman 
ears were calculated for it. Seneca’s Tragedies never take a higher flight from the 
anapests, than to a Sapphic or choriambic verse, the monotonous reiteration of which 
is very disagreeable. 
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The contemporaries of Augustus made it their ambition to compete 
with the Greeks in a more original manner; not with equal success, 
however, in all departments. The rage for attempting Tragedy was 
particularly great; works of this kind by the Empero* himself are 
mentioned. There is therefore much to favour the conjecture, that 
Horace wrote his Epistle to the Pisos, principally with a view of deter- 
ring these young men, who perhaps without any true call to such a 
task were bitten by the mania of the day, from so critical an undertak- 
ing. One of the chief_Tragedians of this age was the famous Asini 
Pollio, a man of a violently impassioned character, as Pliny says, and 
who was partial to the same character in works of fine art. He it was 
who brought with him from Rhodes and set up in Rome the well- 
known group of the Farnese Bull. If his Tragedies bore but about 
the same relation to those of Sophotles, as this bold, wild, but somewhat 
overwrought group does to the still sublimity of the Niobe, their loss is 
still very much to be lamented. But Pollio’s political greatness might 
easily dazzle the eyes of his contemporaries as to the true value of his 
poetical works. Ovid tried his hand upon Tragedy, as he did upon so 
many other kinds of poetry, and composed a Medea. To judge from 
the drivelling common-places of passion in his Heroides, one would 
expect of him in Tragedy, at best an overdrawn Euripides. Yet 
Quintilian asserts, that here he showed for once what be might have 
accomplished, if he had but kept himself within bounds, rather than 
give way to his propensity to extravagance. 

These and all the other tragic attempts of the Augustan age have 
perished. We cannot exactly estimate the extent of our loss, but to all 
appearance it is not extraordinarily great. In the first place, the Greek 
Tragedy laboured there under the disadvantage of all transplanted 
exotics: the Roman worship indeed was in some measure allied to that 
of the Greeks (though not nearly so identical with it as many suppose), 
but the heroic mythology of the Greeks was altogether indebted to the 
poets for its introduction into Rome, and was in no respect interwoven 
with the national recollections, as it was in such a multitude of ways 
among the Greeks. There hovers before my mind’s eye the Ideal of a 
genuine Roman form of ‘Tragedy, dimly indeed and in the back-ground 
of ages, as one would figure to one’s self a being, that never issued 
into reality from the womb of possibility. In significance and form, 
it would be altogether distinct from that of the Greeks, and religious 
and patriotic in the old-Roman sense of the words. Truly creative 
poetry can only issue from the interior life of a people, and from religion, 
which is the root of that life. But the Roman religion was originally, 
and before they endeavoured to conceal the loss of its intrinsic substance 
by varnishing its outside with borrowed finery, of quite a different 
4Aspirit from the religion of the Greeks. The latter had all the plastic 

exibility of Art, the other the unchangeable fixity of the Priesthood. 

The Roman faith, and the ceremonies established on it, were more 

earnest, more moral, and pious,—more penetrating in their insight into 

Nature, more magical and mysterious than the Grecian religion—than 

that part of it at least which was exoteric to the mysteries. As the 
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Grecian Tragedy exhibits the free man struggling with destiny, so the 
spirit o oman Tragedy would be the prostration of all human 
motives beneath that hallowing binding force, Religio,! and its revealed 


omnipresence in all things earthly. But when the craving for poetry 
of a cultivated character awoke in them, this spirit had long been 
extinct. The Patricians, originally an Etruscan school of priesthood, 
had-become merely secular statesmen and warriors, who retained their 
hereditary sacerdotal character only as a political form. Their sacred 
books, their Vedas, were become unintelligible to them, not so much 
by reason of the obsolete letter, as because they no longer possessed 
that higher science which was the key to the sanctuary. What the 
heroic legends of the Latins might have become under an earlier 
development, and what the colouring was that properly belonged to 
them, we may still see from some traces in Virgil, Propertius, and 
Ovid, though even these poets handled them only as matters of anti- 
quarian interest. 

Moreover, though the Romans now at last were for hellenizing in all 
things, they wanted that milder spirit of humanity which may be traced 
in Grecian History, Poetry,and Art, from the Homeric age downwards. 
From the severest virtue, which, Curtius-like, buried all personal ineli- 
nations in the bosom of native land, they passed with fearful rapidity 
to an equally unexampled profligacy of rapacity and lust. Never were 
they able to belie in their character the story of their first founder, 
suckled, not at the mother’s breast, but by a ravening she-wolf. They 
were the Tragedians of the World’s History, and many a drama of deep 
woe did they exhibit with kings led in fetters and pining in the 
dungeon: they were the iron necessity of all other nations; the 
universal destroyers for the sake of piling up at last from the ruins 
the mausoleum of their own dignity and freedom, amid the monotonous 
solitude of an obedient world. To them it was not given to touch the 
heart by the tempered accents of mental anguish, and to run with a light 
and forbearing hand through the scale of the feelings. In—Lragedy, 
too, they.naturally aimed at extremes, by overleaping all intermediate 
gradations, both in the stoicism of heroic courage, and in the monstrous 
rage of abandoned lusts. Of all their ancient greatness nothing 
remained to them save only the defiance of pain and death, if need 
were that they should exchange for these a life of unbridled enjoyment. 
This seal, accordingly, of their own former nobility they stamped upon 
their tragic heroes with a self-complacent and vain-glorious profusion. 

Lastly, in the age of cultivated Literature, the dramatic poets, in the 
midst of a people fond of spectacle, even to madness, nevertheless 
wanted a public for Poetry. In their triumphal processions, their 
gladiatorial games and beast-fights, all the magnificence in the world, 
all the marvels of foreign climes were led before the eye of the spectator ; 
he was glutted with the most violent scenes of blood. ~ On nerves thus 
steeled what effect could be produced by the finer gradations of tragic 
pathos? It was the ambition of the grandees to display to the people, 


1 [Schlegel adopts tke old, but incorrect derivation of relligio from religare; see 
Varron. p. 482.] 
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in a single day, the enormous spoil of foreign or civil wars, on stages 
which were generally destroyed immediately after the use so made ot 
them. What Pliny relates of the architectural decorations of that 
erected by Scaurus borders on the incredible. When pomp could be 
carried no further, they tried to stimulate by novelty of mechanical 
contrivance. Thus a Roman at his father’s funeral solemnity had two 
theatres built with their backs resting on each other, each moveable 
on a single pivot in the middle, in such a manner, that at the end of 
the play they were wheeled round with all the spectators sitting in 
them, and formed into a circus, in which games of gladiators were ex- 

ibited. In the gratification of the eyes that of the ears was wholly 
swallowed up: rope-dances and white elephants were preferred to every 
kind of dramatic entertainment; the embroidered purple robe of the 
actor, Horace tells us, was received with a general clapping, and so far 
from attentive and quiet was the great mass of the people, that he 
compares their noise to the roar of the ocean or of a forest-coverec 
mountain in a storm. 

Only one specimen of the talents of the Romans for Tragedy has 
come down to us: but it would be unfair to form a judgment from this 
of the lost works of better times : I mean, the ten. Tragedies which pass 
under the name of Seneca. Their claim to his name seems to be very 
ambiguous : perhaps it is grounded only on a circumstance which ought 
rather to have led to a contrary conclusion, viz. that Seneca himself is 
one of the dramatis persone in one of them, the Octavia. The learned 
are divided in their opinions on the subject. Some assign them partly 
to the philosopher, partly to his father the rhetorician: others assume 
the existence of a poet Seneca distinct from both. In this point all are 
agreed, that the plays are not all from one hand, but belong to different 
ages even. For the honour of Roman taste, one would fain hold them 
to be after-births of a very late era of antiquity: but Quintilian quotes 
a verse from the Medea,’ which we actually find in the extant piece of 
that name, so that the plea will not hold good for this play, which 
seems, however, to be no great deal better than the rest. We find also 
in Lucan, a contemporary of Nero, the very same style of bombast, 
which distorts everything great into nonsense. The state of constant 
outrage in which Rome was kept by a series of blood-thirsty tyrants, 
led to similar outrages upon nature in rhetoric and poetry. The same 
phenomenon has been observed in similar epochs of modern history. 
Under the wise and mild government of a Vespasian and a Titus, and 
still more of a Trajan, the Romans returned to a purer taste. But to 
whatever age these Tragedies of Seneca may belong, they are beyond 
all description bombastic and frigid, utterly devoid of nature in character 
and_action, full of the most revolting violations of propriety, and so 
‘barren of all theatrical effect, that I verily believe they were never 


1 The author of this Medea makes his heroine strangle her children coram populo, 
in spite of Horace’s warning, who probably when he uttered it had a Roman example 
before his eyes, for a Greek would hardly have committed this error. The Roman 
tragedians must have had a particular lust for novelty and effect to seek them in such 
atrocities. 
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meant to leave the schools of the rhetoricians for the stage. With the 
old Tragedies, those highest of the creations of Grecian poetical genius, 
these have nothing in common but the name, the exterior form, and 
the mythological matter : and yet they set themselves up beside them 
in the evident intention of surpassing them, in which attempt they 
come off like a hollow hyperbole contrasted with a most heartfelt truth. 
Every common-place of Tragedy is worried out to the last gasp; all is 
phrase, among which even the simplest is forced and stilted. An utter 
poverty of mind is tricked out with wit and acuteness. They have 
fancy too, or at least a phantom of it; of the abuse of that faculty, one 
may look to these plays for a speaking example. Their persons are 
neither ideal nor real men, but misshapen giants of puppets; and the 
wire that sets them a-going is at one time an unnatural heroism, 
at another a passion alike unnatural, which no atrocity of guilt can 
appal. 

a a history, therefore, of Dramatic Art, I might have wholly passed 
by the Tragedies of Seneca, but that the blind prejudice in favour of all 
that remains to us from antiquity has attracted many imitators to these 
compositions. They were earlier and more generally known than the 
Greek Tragedies. Not merely scholars destitute of poetical taste have 
judged favourably of them, nay, have preferred them to the Greek 
Tiagedies, but even poets have deemed them worth studying. The 
influence of Seneca on Corneille’s notion of Tragedy is too plain to be 
overlooked; Racine has deigned to borrow a good deal from him in his 
Phaedra (as may be seen in Brumoy’s enumeration), and nearly the 
whole of the scene in which the heroine declares her passion. 

And here we close our disquisitions on the productions of Classical 
Antiquity, 


SUPPLEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LANGUAGE, 
METRES AND PROSODY 


OF 


THE GREEK DRAMATISTS. 
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ON THE LANGUAGE, METRES AND PROSODY 
OF THE 


GREEK DRAMATISTS. 


I. LANGUAGE. 


ATTENTION has been already directed to the fact that the different 
origin of the dialogue and chorus in a Greek play is indicated by a 
corresponding difference of dialect, and that, while the dialogues 
represent the spoken language of the poet’s age and country, with 
some few traditions derived from the Ionic of the rhapsodes, the 
choruses are more or less tinged with the conventional Doric of 
lyric poetry. The basis, however, of the whole dramatic style of 
the Greeks was the Attic dialect of the period during which the 
great dramatists flourished; and while we have the older Attic in 
ZEschylus, we find in Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes all 
the characteristics of the middle Attic of Thucydides, and in the 
fragments of Menander and the other poets of the New Comedy we 
have the language of Athens as it was spoken by Demosthenes or 
written by Aristotle. In briefly noticing the successive changes of 
the tragic style, we shall begin with those Epic, Aolic, and Doric 
peculiarities which are found in the dramatists, and then examine 
the standard of their Atticism. 


Il.—LE pic Forms in the Dramatists. 


Besides the common forms &évos, povos, ydvara, Kxédpos, dépi, 
Opaxes, (on, the dramatists wrote E€ivos, ovvos, youvara, Kovpos, 
Soupi, Opikes, Con. We also find otvopa (Soph. Phil. 251), eiNioow, 
ewvexa (New Cratylus, § 277), eivddwos (Kurip. Phen. 6), xaio, kraio, 
éAaia (see Porson, Pref. Hec. p. 4; Hermann, Proef. Ajac. p. 18), 
aierTos, aiet or aiéy (Pors. Pref. Hee. p- 4, and Herm, Pref. ec. 
p. 21), € eooopat, Héooos, mo\Nos, by the side of the Attic ¢ dvopa, 
-EXoo, EveKa, evdntos, Kd@, kd, edu, des, del, Exopat, wecos, TOAvs. 
‘The dative plural in -ou or -ow is used whenever the metre requires 
it. Adschylus does not hesitate to substitute a for v in the 8 pers. 
-pl. of the optative middle, as in ékaw(oiaro for exo oro (Pers. 449), 
We have also occasional Ionisms like vyés for vews (Aisch, Pers. 
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424), nunv (Soph. Trach. 24), cewvdv (ibid. 495), xiets (Asch. Choéph. 
678), ixwevos (Soph. Phil. 494), xovke@y (Soph. Aj. 730), AvOov 
(Eurip. Ziectr. 593). The pronoun generally used as the article 
appears in the oblique cases as a substitute for the relative (Ausch. 
Agam., 628, 642; Choéph. 596; Eumen. 322, 878,919; Suppl. 262, 
301, 516, 579; Soph. Phil. 1112; Cid. Col. 35; Gd. R. 1879), and 
in the demonstrative use we have even roi dé for oi d¢ (Aisch. Pers. 
424). The use of my for avréy is common enough, and we even find 
pw (Soph. Trach. 388). The reflexive ofé is a perfectly general 
pronoun of reference in Aischylus (e. g. it is=avd-rov, Sept. c. Theb. 
451; adrov, Suppl. 502; avras, Sept. c. Theb. 846). It is extremely 
doubtful if ode can be used for of. In Asch. Pers. 759, Soph. 
did. C. 1490, it may be understood as for cdiow. It is also an 
open question whether such a form as edeewds is allowable in the 
Greek dramatists (Pors. Pref. Hec. p. 7; Lobeck ad Soph. Aj. 421). 
The rare forms jyavxerepos (Soph. Antig. 1089) and didieros (Soph. 
Aj, 842) may perhaps be regarded as Ionic. Also cpu@éets for kpuBeis 
(Aj. 1124). There can be little doubt that an epic tradition sug- 
gested the occasional omission of the augment in the speeches of 
the messengers (Matthid, Gr. Gr. § 160, Obs., see below, tv. 1). 
Uncontracted forms such as evpoos, vdos, peeOpov, are sometimes 
though very rarely found in the dramatists. Walckenaer rejects the 
particle d¢ for cat (ad Phen. 1683), but it occurs more than ten - 
times in Aschylus, in two fragments of Sophocles (345, 493, Dind.), 
and in Euripides, Hec. 323, Herc. Fur. 30. 


Il.— Holic Forms in the Dramatists, 


The most common olism is the substitution of meda for perd in 
compounds, such as meddpovos, meddopos, medaixptos, and this occurs 
even in dialogue (Aisch, Prom. 711; Choéph. 843; see Valcken. ad 
Eurip. Pheniss. 1034). We have also paoowy (Asch. Pers. 432, 
694; Agam. 584), yAvoowyr (Aristoph. ap. Etym. M. p. 235), and 
similar forms, if these are to be regarded as AMolisms. A more 
decided instance is supplied by épaviay, which the metre requires 
in the Suppl. 788; cf. Alczus: ver pev 6 Zevs, ek F dpav@ péyas 
xeysov. And see Buttmann, Lewil. p. 200, Engl. ‘Tr, 


Ill.— Doric Forms in the Dramatists. 


In the choruses, for the reasons already given, a certain amount 
of Dorism is invariably found, such as the substitution of a for n, 
e.g. vedras for vedrns, patnp for pnrnp, matpi@ray for marpi@rny, 
d.dvpav for Sdvunv; also vupgay for ryudder, vuppev, BapuBpeuera 
for BapuBpeperao, BapuvBpeperov, and the like, 
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In the dialogue we have ’A@ava, dapds, Exatt, Kapavov, dpape, 
yapopos, ydrotos, yabovoa, éxaBddos, Kvvayds, mwodayds, oxayéds, 
Evvayds, omadds (Pors. ad Orest. 26; Valcken. ad Pheniss. 11, 
1118; Hippol. 1092, &c.), adpape (Pors. ad Orest. 13823; Valcken. 
ad Hippol. 1090). Some Doric forms peculiar to Aischylus have 
been ascribed to his familiarity with the dialect of Sicily (above, 


p- 97). 
IV.—The Attic Dialect of the Tragedians, and Aristophanes. 


(1) As a general rule the augment is always prefixed in the in- 
definite tenses of the indicative mood in the dialogue of Tragedy 
(vide Porson, Pref. Hec. p. iv., cf. Wellauer ad Asch, Pers. 302). 
There are some few exceptions; as in the case of ypyv, avwya, 
kabeCounv, kaOnuny, &c. (Pors. Suppl. Pref. Hec. p. xvi.) When the 
verb begins with the diphthong ev- the temporal augment is rarely 
expressed ; thus edpoy and evpynxa are more common than nivpor, 
nupnka (see Donaldson, Gr. Gr. p. 196, note). We have both 
eixaca and #Kaca, and the forms eikafov, eferkacpeva, &c. are 
supported by the best authorities. We have also both avn\woa and 
dvddwoa (cf. Valcken. ad Phen. p. 222; Hermann, ad Soph. Aj. 
1049). It has been suggested by Matthiaé (§ 160, Ods.) that the 
occasional omission of the augment in long speeches by the mes- 
sengers may be explained by the narrative and epic character of 
these descriptions, but even here it is limited to the beginning of a 
line or of a new sentence; and Hermann (Pref. Bacch. pp. L—tv) 
has given the following special rules for the cases in which the 
augment may be omitted : 


“Prima est : verbum fortius, in quo augmenti accessio anapestum 
facit, in principio versus positum, addi augmentum postulat : 


eyevovto Anda Ocaridds rpeis mapbévor. 


“Secunda: verbum fortius, in quo augmenti accessio non facit 
anapestum, in principio versus positum, carere potest augmento; 


, ) +) , e 
olynoe ) aidnp* 
Ktumnoe pev Zevs xOdnos* 
jraiovt, €Opavor’ 
mimtov © én’ adddAnAocww" 


“Tertia: ejusdemmodi verbum, si incipit sententiam, videtur 
etiam in medio versu carere augmento posse: quale foret illud, ea, 
qua, supra dictum est, conditione : 


yupvodvro bé 
mAevpal orapaypots. 
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“Quarta: verbum minus forte, sive facit augmenti accessio 
anapestum, sive non facit, in principio versus positum, si ultra . 
primum pedem porrigitur, caret augmento: yoaro" OdvEer. 

“Quinta: ejusdemmodi verbum si non ultra primum pedem 
porrigitur, ut detracto augmento parum numerosum, aut vitatur, ut 
Kaves, aut cum alia forma commutatur, ut caer cum Kael.” 


There can be no doubt that the omission of the augment in the 
choruses is an incident of the dialect in which they are supposed to 
be written (see Monk ad Alcest. 599). On the augment in general, 
see Donaldson’s Greek Grammar, pp. 194, 201, 248. 


(2) The more genuine forms in -oo, as mpdoca, éAdocay, are 
preferred to the later forms in -rr, as mpdrra, éddrrey, though the 
more recent form is occasionally found; thus we have mparre 
(Soph. Ant. 564), €harrov (Soph. Electr. 998), xpeirrav (ibid. 1465), 
nrrev (Kur. Hec. 274) (see Valcken. ad Hurip. Phen. 406, 1388). 


(3) Similarly, dponv and 6apo@ are preferred to the later assimi- 
lation dppnv and Oappe (see Porson ad Hurip. Hec. 8; Phoen. 54). 


(4) The second person singular of the pres. and fut. indic. middle 
or passive is generally contracted from -eac into -e. in the older 
Attic, and this form is invariably found in the fut. dyeu, and in the 
pres. BovAer and over, which are thus distinguished from the subj. 
BovAn and otn; the form -e: is also to be preferred in Aristophanes ; 
but -7 is most common in the MSS. of the tragedians (Donaldson, 
Gr. Gr. p. 253). 

(5) In the past tense of ofda, the forms 7deuv, nders, Aer OF Sev 
are more common in the tragedians than 75n, 7dns, or ndnoba. The 
dual and plural are jorov, norny, noe mer OF Hope, HoTE, nOELoaY OF 
joav. The perfect ova makes in the plur. govypev and etEacr. 


(6) Porson remarks (ad Med. 744) that the tragedians never 
substitute the verb in -vo for that in -vys, and that this change 
very rarely occurs in the Old Comedy. He also denies (ad Orest. 
141) that the dramatic style admits of such forms as rieis, Eveis, Ke. 
for ri@ns, Evvins, &c. But in order to sustain this rule it is necessary 
to alter the text in several passages (see Buttmann, Auwsfiihri. 
Gr. Spr. p. 523; Matth. Gr: Gr. § 201, 1, note; cf. § 212, 7). 


(7) In the imperf. of the substantive verb, the tragedians used to 
write 7, #706a, nv (Cobet, Novee Lectiones, p. 187). 


8) The forms xAxs, KAnOpov, kAy@, &c, are more common in the 
dramatists than keis, kAetOpor, kreiw, &c. Similarly, nouns in -evs, 
as Bacwevs, immevs, form their nom. pl. in js, as Bacwis, mms. The 
accus, pl. of these nouns ends in -éas, but we have rovs re duaodpyas 
dAéooas Bacdecis in Soph. Aj. 383, and it seems not improbable 
that we ought to restore doveis for dovéas in Alsch, 4g. 1296. 
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~ (9) The following is the declension of vais in the dramatists : 


Sing. #1. 
N. V. vais Vaes, IES 
G. vads, ynds, Vews vA@I", VNOV, VEY 
D. vat, vnt vavot 
A. | vavy, via, véa vnas, véas, vais 


(10) In the second declension we have often -ews for -aos, as in 
vews for vads, thews for thaos, Mevédews for Mevedaos, &c. 


~ (11) Both mréos and mAéws are common in the dramatists, 


- (12) The gen. pl. of yévv is not only yovdrwy or youvdrwy, but 
also youvev; ddpv has gen. Sopds, dat. dopi, lon. Soupi; xeip has 
both xetpds and yepds, &e. 

(13) he proper names ’A7vé\A@y and”Apns have the following 
peculiarities of inflexion: ’Amé\a», acc. ’Amdd\Nwva and ’AmdAX@ ; 
“Apns, gen. "Apeos, dat. "Apes, accus. “Apnv and ”Apn. 

(14) There are many passages in Sophocles where dvo is required by 
an elision or the necessity for a short syllable; none, excepting about 
four, where the word occurs at the end of a line, in which the form 
dvo would be admissible. The form dvoiv, on the other hand, seems 
preferable to dvetv. 

(15) In the pronouns we have ketvos as well as exeivos; o€Oev as 
well as cov; and 6érov, dr, drovs are preferred to ovriwos, ori, 
oiorict. 

(16) In the verbs the genuine forms of the imperative plural are 
retained; thus we have dp@vrer instead of dpdracay, émyaipdvrov 
instead of emyaiperaoay, apaipeicOwy instead of apaipeicdwcar, 
rurrecOwv instead of rurrécbwoar, &c. 


(17) Verbs of which the future ends in -dco, -eco, -ic, -ocw 
drop the o and contract the resulting syllables, Thus we have 
oxeO8, KaAG, OiKTLO, opodpa, for cxeddow, Kadéow, oikticw, 
épocopa. But this contraction does not take place when the syllable 
preceding the -dow, -eow, &c. is long by nature or position. Thus we 
never adopt this contracted form for ariwacw, apkéca, aivécw, &c. 


(18) The genuine forms of the reduplication are preserved in 
ylyvopa and yryyaoxe, and there seems to be no sufficient reason 
for ever substituting the later yivoua: and ywwecKe in the texts of 
the dramatists. 


(19) Verbals in -ros retain or omit the o between the root and 
termination, according to the caprice of the poet: thus we have 
adaparos in Soph. did, T. 205, 1315, but adduaoros in Aj, 445, 
seemingly from the exigencies of the metre in the former cases, 
There is a distinction of meaning in yvwords, “ intelligible,” and 
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yrords, “known ;” but we have dyvworos, dk\avoros, et-yvaatos, 
axépectos, maykAavortos Without any difference of signification by 
the side of @yvwros, akdavtos, ev-yvwros, axdpetos, maykAauTos, Which 
are also supported by MS. authority. Some of these verbals, as 
pepmrés, iors, Urorros, are used with an active as well as a passive 
signification (see Porson ad Hec, 1117). 

(20) Both dvi and avira are found in the dramatists, the former 
more frequently, though Porson prefers the latter (ad Phen, 463, 
Hec. 1157, cf. Hermann ad Soph. Electr. 1443). 

(21) In the particles we may notice the forms évyv for civ, és for 
eis, €o@ for elcw, evi for év, amat, Svat, trai for amd, did, td, as 
occurring either regularly or occasionally in the dramatists. We 
have eiy “Acdov Sdépuors in Soph. Antig. 1226, and eivadros, 1b. 346. For 
évrav6ot, which is sometimes found in the text, we should read evrevOev 
or évravOi (see New Cratylus, § 189); and when otvexa appears as 
a preposition, it should be changed into eivexa (N. Crat. § 277). 
For avéis we have both adris and adre. It is doubtful whether péypis 
occurs in Greek Tragedy (see the commentators on Soph. .4/. 568). 

(22) Porson lays it down that the tragic writers preferred 
€xOaipw to éxOpaive and icxaive to icxvaivw (ad Orest. 292; Med. 
555); but the MSS. sometimes give such forms as é¢xOpavet (Soph. 
Antig. 93), éxOpavréos (Aj. 664), icxvaive (isch. Prom, 269, 380 ; 
Eum. 267, &c.) It is also proposed to substitute rvedpov for mhevpov 
in those passages in which the MSS. give the latter (Pors. ad Hur. 
Orest. 271); xvdmro is considered more Attic than yvarra, though 
the MSS. vary (see commentators on Soph. 47. 1010); and though 
pixpds is sometimes required by the metre, there can be no doubt 
that opixpds is much more common in the dramatists (see Hermann 
ad Soph, Electr. 1113; Elmsley ad Hur. Med. 361). 

(23) Compound adjectives in -os are generally of two genders 
only, and the same is frequently the case with adjectives in -ipos ; 
but if there is any possibility of a doubt as to the gender, the 
feminine inflexion is used ; thus we have dAxiva Oeds when a goddess 
is intended (Soph. .47. 895); but it would have been adkipos Oed. 
Adjectives in -ds, -ados, are properly feminine only; but they are 
used even with neuter nouns, as pamdow Avoonpact, Spoudor 
Breddpors (see Pors. ad Orest. 264). 

(24) The -- of the dative must not _be elided in dramatic poetry 
(see chet ad Soph. Aj. 802, p. aa 2). The same rule 
applies to ri, 6ru, and mrepl. 

(25) The elision of -e in a verbal termination before the particle 
ay is extremely rare (Elmsley ad Hurip. Med. 416). 

(26) Diphthongs are not elided, but form a crasis with the follow- 
ing vowel; except oty’ ws for oipot as. 
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(27) The following are the most usual crases in Attic Greek 


poetry: 
(a) Crasis of the Article. 


o+a=4, as 6 avnp = avip, TO dAAo=TaAAo, TO apyvptoy =  TapyUpLoy. 
o+e=ov, as 6 e£=ov8, 6 emBovAcvav= ginBodkeuais: TO €vTepoy = 
ToUvrepov. 
o+n=n, as TO pov = Oifpuov (Arist. Lys. 115). 
o+t=o1, aS TO ipdriov=Ooipdrvoy (which is the only example of 
this crasis), 
o+o=ov, as TO dvopa= Tovvopa, 
o+v=v, as 70 Bdep= Ovdap (Crates ap. Meinek. 11. 238), 
o+at=at, as TO aipa = daina, TO airvov = Tair.oy. 
o+av=av, as 6 aités=avrds, To aité=Tadrd, 
o+o0r= w, as 6 oifupos= atupos. 
n+a=4, as 9 apetn = ‘dpern, TH dperi = Tdpery. 
n (or n) +e=n, aS n Eun=npn, 7 n evoeBeva = nuoeBera, TI eu) = TH) 
ou-+a=a, as Tov eite= ab ips, TOU avToU=TavTod, TOU ’Ayapep- 
vovos = Tayapepvovos. 
ou+e (or o Or v)=ov, as Tou €Hou = Tovpod, TOU ekelOev = ToUKELbev, 
TOU bveidous = robvelSous, Tov Udaros = Govdaros (but some read 
GvSaros, see Arist. Lys. 370). 
ou+n=n, as, Tov Ato = OnXiov. 
ov+ov=ou, as Tou ovpavov = Toupavov. 
o+a= a, as TO dvaktt = Tavaxrt. 
wie (or 0)= @, as TO EUO =TOLO, TO oveipw=Taveipa. 
o+t=@, as TO inaricn = = 6dpario. 
a or o+a= a, as oi dydpes = dvdpes, ai dperai= dperai, of avtoi= 
avrol. 
ot+e=ou, aS of €4oi=ovpol, of ev=ovrr, 
a.+e€=al, as ai exkAnoias = = aikkAnoia. 
a+a (ore or au) = a, as Td a@\A\a= raAka, Ta ad’ta = Tard, Ta €K=Tak, 
but ra aicxpad=raicypa, for which some read rdoypa (Eurip. 
Troad. 384; Hippol. 505). 
ato (or @ OF ou or ov) =a, as Ta omha= dara, Ta @pvea= Tapvea, 
Ta oifupd=Tacupa, Ta ovpavia = T@pavia, TO oikidvoy = TaKid.ov. 
The crasis of the article with éerepos exhibits the following forms : 
Sing. drepos, drépa, Odrepov, Oarépov, Oarépw, Oarépa. 
Plur. d drepo., arepat,. Odrepa. 


(b) Crasis of kai. 


Before a, at, av, et, €v, t, 1, OL, OV, V, ®, the crasis of kat is formed 
by striking out au; as Kayab0s, Kaioxvyn, Kavros, keis, Kevdds, 
xixerevere, ~ xidews, xis X0l, Kov, XVdaTos, ximEp, xOTUX. But Kat 
€iTa= kara. 
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kai-+€=ka or xa, aS kal @rv= Katt, Kal repos = xareEpos. 

kaito=ke (or xo), as cal d£0=Kakv, kai dou=xdoa, kal 6= xa, 
kat doTis=yeaarTis; but this crasis does not take place with 
the simple relative és. 

(c) In other words the crasis is generally regulated by the forms 
given under the crasis of the article; thus we have aia ¢yo=ako 
"yo, ® avOpwre = dvOpare, dyopa év=ayopa ’y, éya oida = ey@da, eyo 
viuar=eéyopat, To. dpa=rdpa, Tot av=Tay, por €oTL=povoTt, TeEpI- 
dopat are Oovra = Tepito oudmed Oovra (Aristoph. Ran. 509), 6 é£epa 
= ov&epa, OnEoua dpa = dn£opapapa (Acharn. 325), et emira€opecba= 
et “mitafopecba, “Eppa éumokate=‘Eppa "ymodae, pod apéAns= 
papéeAns (Soph. Phil. 903), waxpod adromavow=paxpod roratco. 

(28) Synizesis, which is incipient contraction or crasis, and pro- 
duces thestearot one of these without representing it to the eye, 
occurs either in the same word or between two words. 


(a) In the same word, as in 


ea pronounced ya in gdoveas, &e. 
ey yo .. Geol, &c. 
| SOE yO .. mdAews, &e. 
YO weccscene WOne OUD CE 

(b) Between two words, as in 7 ov, pi ov, eel ov, wy eidevat, 7) | 
eiddras, eyo ely, €y@ ov, irrw ‘HpakAjs, & Evpimidn, in which the 
effect is that of an improper crasis. 

(29) There are a few instances of arbitrary dmroxomn in the Greek 
dramatists ; thus we have wad for rave (Arist. Hqu. 821), diaw for 
Siawe (isch. Pers. 1083), du for Gua (Arist. Vesp. 570). 

(30) The syntax of the dramatists is that of the best Attic writers, 
and must be learned in extenso from a good Greek grammar. 


Ii, TRAGIC AND COMIC METRES.! 


The principal verses of a regular kind are Iambic, Trochaic, and 
Anapestic. 

The scansion in all of them is by dipodias or sets of two feet. 
Each set is called a Metre. 

The structure of verse is such a division of each line by the words 
composing it as forms a movement most agreeable to the ear. 


1 [This account of the ordinary metres of the Greek drama was drawn 
up in 1827 by the late Rev. James Tate, for many years the earnest and 
successful master of Richmond School, Yorkshire. If the student desires 
to see my views on the subject, together with all that I have to say 
respecting the choral metres of the Greeks, I can only refer him to the 
Sixth Part of my Greek Grammar.—J, W. D.] 
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The metrical ictus, occurring twice in each dipodia, seems to have 
struck the ear in pairs, being more strongly marked in the one place 
than in the other. Accordingly, each pair was once marked by the 
percussion of the musician’s foot. Pede ter percusso is Horace’s 
phrase when speaking of what is called Iambic Trimeter. 

Those syllables which have the metrical ictus are said also to be 
in arsi, and those which have it not, in thest, from the terms dpaus 
and Oéo.s: the latter is sometimes called the debilis positio. 


I.—The Tragic Trimeter. 


1. The Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic (i.e. consisting of three 
entire metres), as used by the tragic writers, may have in every 
place an lambus, or, as equivalent, a Tribrach in every place but 
the last; in the odd places, Ist, 3rd, and 5th, it may have a 
Spondee, or, as equivalent, in the lst and 38rd a Dactyl, in the first 
only it may have an Anapest. 

This initial Anapest of the Trimeter is hardly perceptible in its 
effect on the verse: in the short Anacreontic, | 


Megovukriois 106’ a@pais 
Srpeperar Or "Aptos On, K.T.A. 


it evidently produces a livelier movement. 


A Table of the Tragic Trimeter. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 


ww — oY, —]}iw — w — | w —— SS le 
ww SNS | a es aA Nad NaH Not, Sa Nah 


— NS NS — he WY 
—- 


Verses containing pure Iambi (q@), 'I'ribrachs in Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th places (0, c, d, e, f), Spondees in 1st, 3rd, and 5th (9), 
Dactyls in Ist and 8rd (A, 7), Anapest in Ist (7), are given by 
Gaisford in his Hepheestion, p. 241, or may be read in the following 
line of the Gidipus Rex: 

G. 8. 6 maot Kdewos Oidizrous Kadovpevos. 

6. 112. wérepa & ev olxors f ’v aypois 6 Adios. 

C. 26. Péivovca 8 ayédas Bovvopors, TéKouri Te. 

d. 568. ms ovv 68’ obros 6 codds ovK nida rdde; 

€. 826. pnrpdos dvynvat, kal ratépa KaTakraveiv. 

f. 1496. ri yap kax@y areoti; zév warépa matnp. 
2B 
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g. 30. "Atdns orevaypois kal ydows mouri¢erat, 
h. 270. pyr’ dporov avrois ynv amévat twd. 

i. 257. avdpés y apiorov Baowéws 7 6d@déTos. 
je 18. iepis: eye peév Zyvds: olde 7 nOéav... 


2. The last syllable in each verse appears to be indifferently 
short or long: and even where one line ends with a short vowel, a 
vowel is often found at the beginning of the next, as in Gd. R. 
WH 2 OG, 7s 7,6. 

Sometimes, however, one verse with its final vowel elided passes 
by scansion into the next, as Gid. Col, vv. 1164-5. 


Zol haciv avrév és Adyous eAOeiv podrdsyT” 
Aireiv, awedOciv 7 aopadas tis Seip’ ddod. 

The case is thus restricted by Porson ad Med. 510: Vocalis in 
jine versus elidi non potest, nist syllaba longa precedat. (On this 
curious subject, consult Hermann’s Elementa Doctrine Metrice, 
Lips. 1816, Glasg. 1817, p. 36 =22, 3.) 


3. Besides the initial Anapest (restricted, however, as below’) in 
common words, in certain proper names, which could not else be 
introduced, the Anapest is admitted also into the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
5th places of the verse. 

(2nd.) Iph. A. 416. qv Ipcyévevay dvopates ev Sdpors. 

(3rd.) Gd. Col. 1817. réraprov ‘Immopédovr améoreidev rarnp. 

(4th.) Gd. R. 285. padrcora PoiBw Tetpeciav, map’ ob tis ay. 

(5th.) Antig. 11. epoi pév oddels pdOos, "Avrvydvn, piror. 


In all these the two short syllables of the Anapest are inclosed 
betwixt two longs in the same word, and show the strongest as well 
as the most frequent case for the admission of such a licence. (The 
nature of this licence will be considered in a note (C) ch. xvi. on 
the admission of Anapests into the Iambic verse of Comedy). 

In the few instances where the proper name begins with an 
Anapest, as MevéXaos, Ipidpov, &c., those names might easily, by 
a different position, come into the verse like other words similarly 
constituted. Elmsley, in his celebrated critique on Porson’s Hecuba, 
ed. 1808, considers all such cases as corrupt. (Vid. Edinburgh 
Review, Vol. x1x. p. 69.) Porson’s judgment seems to lean 


1 This Anapest in the tragic is generally included in the s me word; 
except where the line begins either with an article or with a preposition 
followed immediately by its case. Monk, Mus. Crit. I. p. 63. 

Philoct. 754. rodv toov xpévoyr... 


Orest. 888, éml r@de & jydpevor... 
Iph. A. 646. map’ éuol... 


——s 


1 ar _—— - 
i MadidivRaal makina. 


a ae 
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the other way. At all events, the whole Anapest must be con- 
tained in the same word. (Vide Hecub. Porsont, London, 1808, 
p. xxiii=p. 18; Huripid. Porsoni a Scholefield, Cantabr. 1826, 
To these editions only any references hereafter will be regularly 
made.) 


Il.—The Comic Trimeter, 


besides the initial Anapest which it takes with less restriction, 
_ admits the Anapest of common words in all the other places but 
the last: it admits also the Dactyl in 5th. 


Vesp. 979. xaraBa, xaraBa, | xaraBa, cataBa, | caraBnoopat. 
Plut. 55. mvOoipe® ay | rov xpnopov 7| pov ore voet. 


In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one limitation obtains: the 
concurrence of —ww or ~~~ and ~~ — in that order never 
takes place. ‘The necessity for this will hercafter be seen, note (A), 
ch. xv. 


A Table of Scansion for the Trimeter, both Tragic and Comic. 
I 2 3 4 5 ei* 


NT — 
Ve SY Ve aS Vey 4 4d 


lle 
| 
| 
l 


— wv VY a4 
ww 
Proprii Meee Pee) ee Pa re Nominis. 
Apud —~Y~  Comicos. 
Ne Med el ee Ae VY 


Iil.— The Structure of the Iambic Trimeter. 


is decidedly Trochaic. 


1. The two principal divisions of this verse, which gave the 
Trochaic movement to the ear, and continue it more or less to the 
close, take piace after two feet. and a half (M), or after three feet 
and a half (N), with the techuical name of Ceswra. One or other 
of these divisions may be considered as generally necessary to the 
just constitution of the verse, the form M however being more fre- 
quent than the form N, nearly as four to one: 

(M) Gd. R. 2. rivas ro eSpas | rdaode pou Oodtere. 
(N) 3. ixtnplos kAddaow | eSeoreppévor ; 
B 2 
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The four cases of the Cxesura (M), and the eight cases of the 
Czsura (N), as exemplified by Porson, are given below from the 
Suppl. ad Preefat. pp. xxvi, xxvii=21, 222 

2. The two minor divisions, which give or continue the Trochaic 
movement, frequently occur after the first foot and a half (L) of 
the verse, and before the last foot and a half (R), called the final 
Cretic (—~—). 


L) Gd. R. 120. rd motor; | ev yap 7A av e€edpor pabeiv, 
R) 121. apxnv Bpaxetay ei AdBorper | eAmidos. 





The former of these divisions (L), though not necessary, is always 
agreeable. The latter (R) requiring ~— and rejecting —— in 5th, 
takes place not only in such a simple structure of words as that 
above given, but under circumstances more complex, which will be 
explained in note (B), ch. xvi., on the Cretic termination. This 
delicacy of structure was discovered by Porson, who gave the name 
of pausa to it, p, XXxli= 27. 


1 Nunc de Cesuris yideamus. Senarius, ut notum est, duas precipuas 
cesuras habet, penthemimerim, et hephthemimerim, id est, alteram quam 
voco A, que tertium pedem, alteram, que quartum dividat. Prioris 
cesure quatuor sunt genera: primum est quod in brevi syllaba fit; 
secundum, quod in brevi post elisionem; tertium in longa, quartum in 
longa post elisionem. 


Hec. 5. (A a) Klyduvos €oxe | Sop) meceiv “EAAnUIKG. 
11. (Ab) Marhp ty ef ror’ | *IAiov telxn reco. 
2. (Ac) Array ty’ “Aldns | xwpls @xioTa Gedy. 
42. (Ad) Kal redvéera: rove | 008 adapntos pidwr. 
Alterius cesure, quam voco B, plura sunt genera. 

Primum, cum in fine disyllabi vel hyperdisyllabi occurrit sine elisione ; 
secundum, post elisionem; tertium, cum brevis syllaba est enclitica vox; 
quartum, cum non est enclitica, sed talis que sententiam inchoare nequeat ; 
quintum, cum vox ista ad precedentia quidem refertur, potest vero 
inchoare sententiam; sextum, cum syllaba brevis post elisionem fit. Duo 
alia cesure hujus genera ceteris minus jucunda sunt, ubi sensus post 
tertium pedem suspenditur, et post distinctionem sequitur vox mono- 
syllaba, vel sine elisione, vel per elisionem facta. 


Hec, 1. (Ba) “Hew vexpdv revOudva | kat oxdrov mvAas. 

248. (B 6) TloAA@y Adywr ciphual | Sore uh Oaveiv. 

— 266. (Bc) Kelvyn yap bdrerev vw | eis Tpolay 7 aye. 

— 319. (Bd) TipBov dt Bovaroluny by | akodpevor. 

Soph. El. 530. (B e) ’Emet rarhp otros ods | dv Opnveis ael. 

— Phil. 1304. (B f) AAW ob’ €uol nardy 7d | early ode gol. 
Esch, Theb. 1055. (B g) ’AAN bv wéAts oTvyel, od | Tinhoes TAdy ; 
Soph. £7, 1038. (B A) “Otay yap ed ppovijs 740 | Hyhoe: ov ver. 
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3. The following lines may serve to exhibit all the divisions cou- 
nected with the structure of the verse: 


(L) Qt) (J) @Q) 
Gd. R. 81. catipe | Bain | Aapmpds | Sorep | oupare 
Prom. V. 1005. # marpit | pivat | Zyvi | miordv | ayyedov. 


4, When the line is divided in medio versu with the elision of a 
short vowel in the same word, or in the little words added to it, 
such as €, pé, o¢, yé, Té, that division is called by Porson the guasz- 
cesura, Pp. XXvii = 22. 

Gd. R. 779. avnp yap ev Seimvors p | treprAnoGels wens. 
Hecub, 355. yvvar&i rapOévors 7° | ddéBXerros pera. 

Aj. Fl. 435. rad mpo@ra kadd\ore? | dpiorevoas orparov. 
Hecub, 387. xevretre, py peider@: | eyo” rexov Tapuy. 


Verses of this latter formation Elmsley ingeniously defends, by an 
hypothesis that the vowel causing the elision might be treated as 
appertaining to the precedent word, and be so pronounced as to 
produce a kind of hephthemimeral cesura (in this treatise marked 
by the letter N): 

Ta mpata Kaddorela | potevoas otparod. 
Vid. Notes on the Ajax, Mus, Crit. 1. p. 477. 


5. Several instances, however, are found of the line divided in 
medio versu without any such elision, a worse structure still. 


Aj. Fl, 1091. Mevédae, | uy yrouas | troarncas | codas. 
Pers. 509=515. Opyxny | mepdoartes | pdoyis | TOAAG rove. 
On this latter verse, vid. the Note of Blomfield, and Hermann’s 
remark in the work already quoted, p. 110=70. 


6. But though the verse sometimes does occur with its 8rd and 
4th feet constructed as in the instances above, yet there is a structure 
of the words which the tragic writers never admit; that structure 
which divides the line by the dipodias of scansion like the artificial 
verse preserved by Athenzus: 


Zé rov Bdrors | vehoxrizors | Svoyetpepov. 
The following line, scarcely less objectionable as it stood in the 
former editions of Aischylus, Pers. 501=507, 
. Zrpards wepa | kpvotadAomnya | dud wdpov. 
has been corrected by an easy transposition : 
Kpvotaddomnya | dia mépov orparos mepa. 
Vide Porson, u. s, pp. xxix, xxx, = 24, 25. 
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IV.— The Structure of the Comic Trimeter, 


1. frequently admits such lines as are divided in medio versu 
without the quasi-cesura, and, though somewhat rarely, such also 
as divide the line by the dipodias of scansion. 


Plutus, 68. drod@ rov ayOpwrov | kdxurra rovrovi. 
Acharn, 183. orovdas pépers | tov durédoyv | rerTunpEvor ; 


2. It readily admits also a Spondee in the 5th foot, without any 
regard to the law of Cretic termination ; as 


Plut, 2. Aovrov yevéoOar rapadhpovodyros | Seandrov. 
29. Kak@s émpatrov kai mévns jv. | Oidd rou. 
63. Aéxou roy avdpa kat roy dpvw | row beod. 








38. And even when a Dactyl occupies the 5th foot, the modes of 
concluding the verse which usually occur are those most directly 
unlike to the tragic conclusion: as 


Plut. 55. mvOoipeO &v rov xpnopov npar, | 6 re voei, 
while forms of this kind are comparatively rare : 


Plut. 823. "Evdov péverv jv: edaxve yap | ra Brehapa pov. 
1149. "Exetr’ arodurayv rovs Oeods | evOdde peveis ; 





V.—The lambic Tetrameter Catalectic, 


1. peculiar to Comedy, consists of eight feet all but a syllable; or 
" may be considered as two dimeters, of which the first is complete in 
the technical measure, the second is one syllable short of it. 

This tetrameter line, the most harmonious of Iambic verses, is 
said to have its second dimeter catalectic to its first: the same mode 
of speaking prevails as to Trochaic and Anapestic tetrameters. 

The table of scansion below, exhibiting all the admissible feet, is 
drawn up in every point agreeably to Porson’s account of the feet 
separately allowable; except that Elmsley’s plea for the admission 
(but very rarely) of ~~— of a common word in 4th is here 
received as legitimate. See his able argument on that question, 
Edinb, Rev. u. s. p. 84. ) 


2. In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one restriction obtains; that 
the concurrence of the feet —~~ or ~~ ~ and ~~— in that 
order never takes place; a rule which even in the freer construction 
of the Trimeter (ch. 11.) is always strictly observed from its essential 
necessity. 
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I 2 3 4 5 6 5 a 
we ye = wey —=— a pg SETS 
a a ee a wear YY Yes ae’ wy Yew’ 

_—_Yw rN, —YVw 
wey i ie wwe _— wee OU —— 
(Pp. E. ~Yw — | recipit.) 
Proprii ~~ —! Nominis. Vr 


3. From the first appearance of the scansional table here exhibited, 
it might be supposed that the’ varieties of this verse would be ex- 
ceedingly numerous. ‘Two considerations, however, for which we 
are indebted to the acuteness anc diligence of Elmsley, show 
sufficient cause why the actual number of those varieties is com- 
paratively small : 

“ All the trisyllabic feet which are admissible into Comic Iambics 
are employed with much greater moderation in the catalectic tetra- 
meters than in the common trimeters.” Hdinb. Rev. u. s. p. 83. 


“The Comic Poets admit Anapests more willingly and frequently 
into Ist, 8rd, and 5th places, than into the 2nd, 4th, and 6th of the 
tetrameter.” Hdinb. Rev. u.s. p. 87. 


4, In the verses quoted below from Porson (xliii=38) examples 
of the less usual feet will be found: of (a) ~~ ~ in 4th, of 
(b) ~~ — in 6th, and of (c) and (d) ~~ — proprii nominis in 
4th and 7th. 

The ~~— (e) of a common word in 4th is given in deference 
to the judgment of Elmsley (Nub, 1059): 


(a) mporiota pev yap eva ye Twa kabeicey éyxaduas. 
(b) odx Hrrov 7 viv of adovvres NALBLos yap jaGa. 
— (c) ’Ayirddrdéa tiv’ 7) NudByv, 76 mpdcwmor ovyi Serkvis. 
(d) éyevero, Mevadinras roy, Paidpas te, IInveddrny Oe. 
(€) moAXois: 6 your IIndeds EdaBev did TovTo THY paxarpay, 


5. The structure generally agrees with the scansion, and divides 
the verse into two dimeters. In the Plutus, those lines which 
have this division are to those lines which divide the verse in the 
middle of a word or after an article, &c. nearly as four to one: 


Plut. 257, 8. ovxcovv dps éppopevovs | nuas madat rpobipas, 
as eikds €or acbeveis | yepovras avdpas On; 

—— 284, 5. GvN ovker ay kpvyyape rov| TAovTov yap, ® ’vdpes, Ket 
ayav 6 Seardrns, os v| pas mAOVGioUsS ONT EL. 
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And very often the verse is even so constructed as to give a 
successsion of Iambic dipodias separately heard : 


Plut. 253, 4. °Q wodra 87 | ra Seomdry | radrov Oipov | paydvres, 
avdpes piror | kat Snudra | kai rod mwoveiy | epactai. 


After these pleasing specimens of the long Iambic, it is proper to 
state that the Comedy from which they are taken exhibits in all 
respects a smoothness and regularity of versification unknown to 
the earlier plays of Aristophanes. (Hlmsley, u. s. p. 83.) 


N.B. Of the nature of that licence which admits the Anapest, 
whether more or less frequently, into any place of the comic verse 
but the last, some account may be reasonably demanded. A pro- 
bable solution of the difficulty will be offered in the note (C), ch. 
XVIL, subjoined, 


VI.— The Trochaic Tetrameter Cataleetic of Tragedy, 


1. consists of eight feet all but a syllable, or may be considered 
as made up of two dimeters, of which the second is catalectic (vide 
ch. v. § 1) to the first. 

Its separate feet are shown in the scansional table below; and 
the Dactyl of a proper name, admissible only in certain places, is 
marked by the letters P. N. 


| 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
— ae _ w | — 2 — wf — Ww on NF ee Reb 
Vy Ne SS” we Nw NY | NY wy Ne F SS ws NS NS PS a “aS 
As coe —s — — = 
Oe — naa _ er = 
a Www Ky] mm a ome INF es NN 


The Dactyl of a proper name is admitted chiefly where its two 
short syllables are inclosed between two longs in the same word; 
very rarely where the word begins with them; under other circum- 
stances, never. 

Iph. A. 882. eis ap’ "Idvyévecav ‘EXévns | vdoros fv mempapevos. 

1831. mavres “EXAnves, orparos Oe | Muppiddvay ot oot 
TapHy 5 

Orest. 1549. Rvyyovdy r euny,WvAddny re | rov rade Evydpavra por. 

On the Dactyl or Anapest of proper names in the Trochaic or 
Tambie verse of Tragedy a suggestion will be offered in the note (C), 
ch. XVIL 3 
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In the two following lines will be found specimens of the pure 
Trochaic verse and of the Trochaic Spondee in all its places: 


a ad 


_ Phen. 631. dvrirdEopa xrevadv oe. | kape Tous epas exer. 





609. kopsdos ef, orrovdais merobas, | al ce cafovow Oaveiv. 


2. As to scansion, one limitation only obtains, that —— (or 
~~—) in the 6th never precedes ~~~ in the 7th. Even in 
Comedy a verse like the following is exceedingly rare: (2. P. 
xviii. = 48.) 


Ovre yap vavayds, dy py) yns AdBnrat | hepopevos. 


whereas of —~ or ~~ ~ in the 6th preceding ~ ~~ in the 7th 
instances in Tragic verse are not at all uncommon. (The following 
line exhibits also ~ ~ ~ in the 1st and Sth.) 


Phen, 618. ’Avécwos mépvukas: add’ od trarpidos, as ov, | mod€epLos. 


3. In structure, the most important point is this; that the first 
dimeter must be divided from the second after some word which 
allows a pause in the sense; not after a preposition, for instance, or 
article belonging in syntax to the second dimeter. (The following 
lines exhibit also ~ ~— in 2nd and 6th.) 


Orest. 787. as vu ixerevow pe cdcat. | 7d ye Sixarov OS yer. 
Pheen. 621. kai ov, pnrep; ov Oeuis cot | pntpds dvopdcery Kapa. 


4, If the first dipodia of the verse is contained in entire words 
(and so as to be followed at least by a slight break of the sense), the 
second foot is a 'lrochee (or may be a Tribrach) : 


Phen. 636. as aripos, | oikrpa racyov, éEeAavvopar xOovds. 

Orest. 788. pnrépos dé | nd’ Woe prjpa. modepia yap Hv. 

Bacch. 585=629. xa@ 6 Bpdpios, | ws Cuovye paiverar, ddéav Aéeyo. 
This nicety of structure in the long Trochaic of Tragedy was first 

discovered by Professor Porson; not an idea of such a canon seems 

ever to have been hinted before. (Vid. Kidd’s Tracts and Mise. 

Criticisms of Porson, p. 197; Class. Journ. No. xuv. pp. 166, 7; 

Maltby’s Lexicon Greeco-Prosodiacum, p. xvii.) 


In the following lines, apparently exceptions to the rule, the true 
sense marks the true structure also: 


Orest. 1523. mavraxod | Civ 75d pGddov 4 Oaveiv trois chppocw. 


Here mavraxov belongs to the whole sentence, and not to ¢yv 
exclusively. 


Iph, A. 1818. ré» ye ris Ocas maida, | réxvov, d ye detp’ Av AvOas. 
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Here no pause of sense takes place after deas, (which is a mono- 
syllable,) but the words from réy to maida are inclosed, as it were, 
in a vinculum of syntax. 


The two following verses, the first with an enclitic after the four 
initial syllables, the second with such a word as is always subjoined 
to other words, have their natural division after the fifth syllable, 
and all is correct accordingly : 


Iph. A. 1354. xarOaveiv pev por | SéSoxrat: rodro & av’ré BovAopat. 
897. add’ edn Ons yodv | tadaivns mapbevov didos meats. 





Nor does the following verse, 
Orest. 794. rodr exeivo kraa@ Eraipous, pr) TO ovyyeves pdvor, 


contain any real exception to the canon: for the first dipodia does 
not end with a word marked by any pause of utterance. Quite the 
contrary indeed; for éxetvo is pronounced in immediate contact with 
KracGe : 
ope: hap | “ € Ul 
TouT ekewvoxtagO éraipous, K.T. A. 


otherwise the 2nd foot would not be a spondee at all. (Something 
more on this head will be found in note (B), ch. Xvi., where lines — 
like the following are considered : 


Hecub. 723. ‘Hyeis pev ody e@pev, ovd€ Wavopev.) 


5. If the verse is concluded by one word forming the Cretic termi- 
nation (—~~—), or by more words than one to that amount united 
in meaning, so that after the sixth foot that portion of sense and 
sound is separately perceived, then the sixth foot is —~ or Uv vy, 
i.e. may not be —— or ~w~—. 


Phen. 616. é€edavvdpecba rarpidos. kai yap idGes | eEehav. 
—— 643. Amides © ovrrw Kabevdovo’, ats rérroiba | ody Oeois. 


It is unnecessary to remark, that, in verses like that below, the 
words at the close naturally go together, to form a quadrisyllabic 
ending, and have nothing to do with the rule here laid down. 


Iph, A. 1349. 66 méceu: ra 8 adival? nyiv Kaprepeiv | ov padiov. 


The same is true of similar dissyllabic, quinquesyllabic, and other 
endings; which, however, in Tragic verse rarely takes place. 


VII.—In the Comic Tetrameter, 
1. the Scansion agrees with the Tragic, except only that the —— 


oa 
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in 6th sometimes, though very rarely, precedes the ~~ ~ in 7th 
(ch, vi. § 2), as. in the line from Philemon: 


Ovre yap vavayés, dy pn yns AdBnrar pepopevos. 


The Comic, like the Tragic Tetrameter, admits the —~ ~ only in 
the case of a proper name, and not otherwise. 


2. But, in respect of Structure, the nice points of Tragic verse are 
freely neglected. Neither the great division in medio versu (ch. v1. 
§ 3), nor the rules (ch. vi. $§ 4, 5), concerning those divisions which 
sometimes take place after the first dipodia, or before the final Cretic, 
appear to have been regarded in the construction of comic verse. 
Lines like the following occur in great abundance: 

Nubes, 599. mpara pev xaipew ’AOnvail ovo kal rois Evppaxos. 
~ 580. arr’ dv iets | €Eapaprnr’, émi ro Bedtiov Tpémew. 
568. mAciora yap Oe@y dravrav apedovoas—riv TOALy. 








VIII.—Anapestic Verses. 


1. The Anapestic Dimeter of Tragedy is so named from the 
striking predominance of the Anapestic foot, though it frequently 
admits the Dactylic dipodia. In a regular System, it consists of 
Dimeters with a Monometer (or Anapestic base), sometimes inter- 
posed, and is concluded by a Dimeter Catalectic, technically called 
the Paremiac verse. 

The separate feet of the Dimeter Acatalectic are shown in the 
scansional table below: 


wy — wv — FON et WO pat 


—/ —S WY — Sw WY — YS 


2. In the predominant or Anapestic dipodia the Anapest and 
Spondee are combined without any restriction, 


Prom. V. 93—5. d€px6n8 oias | aixiacow | 
Scaxvardpevos | rov pvprerin | 
xpdvov abdevow. 


3. In the occasional or Dactylic dipodia, the Dactyl most usually 
precedes its own Spondee, as in three instances which the following 


Verses contain: 


Prom. V. 292—5. ijxw Sorrxns | réppa KerevOov | 
Staperydpevos | mpos o€, pounded, | 
Tov mrepvyakn | tovd’ olwvoy 
youn cropiav | arep evOvver. | 
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4, Sometimes the Dacty] is paired with itself: 
Med. 161, 2. °O peyada C€ut | Kal wérve “Aprepty | 
Actooe? a racxe. | 
—— 167, 8. & marep, & Torts, | Sv arevacOny 
aicxp@s Tov €uov | Kreivaca Kao, | 


(Dactyli szpissime substituuntur Anapestis, nec tantum unus 
aliquis, sed spe etiam plures continui. Quinque continuavit 
Aischylus w Agam. 1561 =1529. 
TOUTO* Tpos Nav 
kdrmece, kaTOave, kai Karabawoper, 
ovx wrod KAavOpnav Tay &€& oikwv. 


Septum Euripides in Hippolyt. 1861 =1358, 


, , > wt ‘3 9 
mpdoapopa p’ atpere, ovvrova, 8’ edxere 
Tov kakoOaipova, kal KaTaparov 
marpos aumAakias. Hermann, p. 877=240.) 


5. Very rarely, and perhaps not agreeably, in the Dactylic dipodia, 
the Spondee is found to precede the Dactyl: of the two following 
instances, the first presents the more objectionable form; the second, 


succeeded by a Dactyl and Spondee, can hardly be said to offend 


at all: 
Androm. 1228 =1204. Saipwr ode ris, | Aevkny aidepa 
mropOpevopevos, |... ‘ 


Iph, A. 161=159. Ovnrav & odB.0s | eis Tédos ovdeis. 


On this curious subject, in all its minutia, vide the acute and 
diligent Elmsley, ad Med. 1050, note g, and Gd. Colon. 1766. 

6. The Dactyl, when in any way it precedes the Anapest, appears 
to be considered by metrical scholars as a case of great awkwardness 
and difficulty. The following statement, reprinted with a few 
verbal alterations from the Museum Criticum, (Vol. 1. p. 833), may 
suffice perhaps for all practical purposes. 

The concurrence of Dactyl with Anapest, in that order, is not 
very often found between one dimeter and another. 


Eurip. Electr. 1320, 1. Evyyove pidrare- 
dia yap Eevyvio’ nuas matpiov: 
(vid. S. Theb. vv. 827, 8. 865, 6, for two more instances.) 
The combination is very rare where one dipodia closes with a 
Dactyl, and the next begins with an Anapest, thus: 
Eurip. Electr. 1317. @dapoer: WaddAddos—éciav Hes 
mow GAN avéxou. 
Hecub. 144. i’ ’Ayapepvovos | ixéris yovaror. 


ee 
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Within the same dipodia, we may venture to assert that such a 
combination never takes place. 


7. Thus far of the Anapestic Dimeter, when the first dipodia, as 
most usually it does, ends with a word. 

This, however, is not always the case: and of such verses as 
want that division those are the most frequent, and the most 
pleasing also, which have the first dipodia after an Anapest (some- 
times after a Spondee) overflowing into the second, with the move- 
ment Anapestic throughout. 


Agam. 52. mTEpvyov eperpoiow | eperodpevot. 
—- 794=766. kal Evyxaipovow | dpocomperets. 


(vide Gaisford, Hepheest. pp. 279, 80. Maltby, Lex. Greeco-Pros, 
XXViii. xxix. for a large collection of miscellaneous examples.) 


The following rare, perhaps singular, instance : 
Prom. V.172=179. xai p’ ovre | pediy~Aooaors reibots, 


comes recommended at least by the uniform movement; whereas 
this line, if the reading be correct, from the Hippolytus, 


v. 1876=1357. ris épéorne’ evddéia mevpois ; 


within the same word, evdééca, suffers the transition from Anapestic 
movement to Dactylic; a transition perhaps not entirely illegitimate, 
but one of very rare occurrence. | 

In the second line of those quoted below, the structure, though 
exceedingly rare, is recommended by the continuity of Dactylic feet 
before and after it. 


Agam. 1557=1504. . . .rjv modvkdavrny 
Idvyeveray | avagéia Spacas, 
a&va TacxXev, K.T. AX. 


8. The Sunepled, (or cuvadera,) that property of the Anapestic 
System which Bentley first demonstrated, is neither more or lake 
than continuous scansion: that is, scansion continued with strict 
exactness from the first syllable to the very last, but not including 
the last itself, as that syllable, and only that in the whole System, 
may be long or short indifferently. ah 


In this species of verge one hiatus alone is permitted, in the case of’ 
a final diphthong or long vowel’ so"placed as to form a short syllable. 


The following instances may serve (Hermann, p, 873=287) : 


Pers. 39. nat €AevoBarat vady €pérar. 
— 548. rodéovoa ideiv dprifvyiav. 
—— 60. otyerat avdpar. 


Hecub, 123. re Oneida 8, df@ ’AOnvar. 
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With this point of prosody premised, two passages may suffice to 
exemplify the Synaphea ; 


Prom. V. 199, 200. eis apdpdv epot xai piddrnra 
omevooy omevdovri 700’ née. 


The last syllable of v. 199 becomes long from the short vowel a 
being united with the consonants om at the beginning of v. 200. 
Had a single consonant, or any pair of consonants like Kp, wA, &c. 
followed in y. 200, the last syllable of v. 199 would have been short, 
in violation of the metre. 


Again, Med. 161, 2. & peydha Ocme kat mérve “Apres, 
AevooeO & TATXO, «0-00 


If after v. 161, ending with a short vowel, any vowel whatever 
had followed in v. 162, that would have violated the law of hiatus 
observed in these verses. And if a double consonant, or any pair of 
consonants like xr, om, du, pv, &c. had followed in v. 162,”Aprepyz, 
necessarily combined with those consonants, would have formed the 
Pes Creticus, and not the Dactyl required. But Aevooe follows 
with X initial, and all is correct. 


9, The Versus Parcemiacus has its table of scansion as follows: 


I 2 3 4 
4 fait ooh a 
BAN AOL I a A wey 
_— om meal — 
— 





; Be 
fis ta One limitation as to the concurring feet ona that htren 9 in 1st 
Hi'e ver precedes ~W— in 2nd, ancsnceaé 


aaa 10. In the common dimeter, as must have already appeared, 
those dipodias form the most pleasing verse which end in entire 
words: but this law does not equally obtain in the Paremiac, which 
then comes most agreeably to the ear when it forms the latter 
hemistich of the dactylic hexameter, 


—-— —— FJ eS — SS 
VV“ Vey 
whether with the first dipodia distinctly marked, as 
Prom, V. 127. wav pou hoBepov | rd mporéprov 
or with any other variety of structure, as 
Prom. V. 146. ppovpay a{nrov dxnca. 


—— 164. é€yOpois émixapta removOa, 
————1106. ry0d’, futev’ arémrvca padXor, 
——— 305. piros eori BeSaidrepds cor. 
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Sometimes, however, the Paremiac is differently formed, admitting 
(with restriction § 9) the Dacty] in the Ist: 


Med. 1085. ovx dmépovcoy ro yvvatkav. 
(Vide Musewm Criticum, Vol. 1. pp. 328, 9, 332, 3.) 
11. The following may serve as a short specimen of an Anapestic 
System with all its usual parts: 
Med. 757—761. ’ANAa o’ 6 Maias ropmaios dvag 


ze , 
meaceve Odpots, 
A , 
oy 7 érivoray omevdoets KaTEX@Y, 
- DiS 
mpagéevas, ere yevvaios avnp, 
Alyev, map’ €uot deddxnoat. 


IX.—The Anapestic Tetrameter Catalectic, 


1. peculiar to Comedy, consists of eight feet all but a syllable; 
or may be considered as made up of two dimeters, of which the 
second is catalectic to the first. 1ts scansional table is given below: 


I 2 3 4 5 6 vries 
Meee Ria | ete Aa ee Bee tee. | Wr w 
eSYwYSY —SY we —_—\ JJ _— WJ VJ | 





One restriction as to the feet separately admissible obtains, that the 
two feet —~w ww—, in that order, nowhere concur in the 
long Anapestic. 


2. In the long as in the short Anapestic verse Dactyls are 
admitted much more sparingly into the second than into the first 
place of the dipodia. (Klmsley, p. 93.) 

8. In the 1200 (or more) Tetrameter Anapestics of Aristophanes 
only nineteen examples occur of a Dactyl in 2nd, the only second 
place of a dipodia which it can occupy. 

In thirteen of those verses the preceding foot is also a Dactyl, as 
in Nub. 400: 

ovdé Kreayupor, ovdé O€apor; | kairo. apddpa vy’ eto’ emiopkor. 

In the remaining six of those verses four have the Dactyl after a 
Spondee, as Nuwb. 408: 

enrev yaorépa tois ovyyeveow, | Kar ovK ~rxov apednoas. 
The other two have the Dacty! after an Anapest, as Nub. 351: 
ri yap, hv dpraya trav Snpooiwy | katiOwat Sipwva, ti Spaow ; 


(Elmsley, p. 93.) 
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4 The last quoted verse exhibits the transition (in long Ana- 
pestics) from Anapestic movement to Dactylic in separate words. 
The following verses show within the same word the transition from 
Dactylic movement to Anapestic. Both cases are very rare: 

i | 
Vesp. 706. «i yap €BovAovro Biov mopica | ro Snue, padiov Fv ay. 
Il 
Ran, 1044. Ovk otf oddeis Arti’ epacav | rwmor’ émomoa yuvatka. 


5. Of all those nineteen Tetrameters described in § 3, one only is 
destitute of the division (or ccesura technically so called) after the 
first dipodia : 

Nubes, 353. rar’ dpa, radra Kye| vupor atrat | rov piivaorw yes 
idovcat. (Elmsley, p. 94.) 

6. This division after the first dipodia is indispensable, if the 
2nd foot be a Dactyl and the 38rd a Spondee: therefore the last 
syllable of the Dactyl may not begin an lambic or (~——) 
Bacchean word. 


The following verses, faulty on that account, 


Eccl. 514. EvpBortrovow drdoas | dyiv xpno@par. kai yap éxet por— 
Liquit. 505. nvayxatev ern | déEovras y’ es rd O€arpov mapaBjnvarc— 
have been corrected, the one by Brunck, the other by Porson, and © 
by both from the same delicacy of ear, thus: 
EvpBovrorow | waoas bpty | xpno@pat. Kal yap ékei pot. 
nvdykaev AeEovras Er mpos TO O€atpoy rapaBnva, 


(Vide Porson, lix. ix.= 53, 54.) 


7. The division after the first dimeter is as strictly observed in 
the long Anapestic as in the long Trochaic verse (ch. vi. § 8); and, 
as in that, cannot take place after a preposition merely, or article 
belonging in Syntax to the second dimeter: 

Plut. 487, 8. dX’ Sn xpqv | te deve tyas | copdr, @ vixnoerernvdi, 
ev Toiat Advors | avriévor'res* | wadakov O evdacere 
ponder. 


These lines exhibit, beside the one necessary division after the 
first dimeter, that after the first dipodia alsc, which always gives the 
most agreeable finish to the verse. 

8. It has been remarked, on the authority of Elmsley (vide ch. v. 
§ 5), that the Plutus was written after the versification of the comic 
stage had assumed an appearance of smoothness and regularity quite 


unknown before. 
The following analysis of 110 long Anapestic verses from v. 486 
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of the Plutus to v. 597 (there being no v. 566 in Dobree’s edition) 
may very happily illustrate the truth of that remark. 

In 104 of those lines, that which is here regarded as the most 
harmonious structure of the verse uniformly prevails. 

Of the six which remain, three verses (517, 555, 586) differ only 
‘py having the Dactyl in quinto: 

555. @s pakapirny, | & Aduarep, | tov Biov avrod KareheEas. 

And the other three verses (519, 570, 584), though wanting the 
division after the first dipodia, yet present the continuous flow of 
Anapestic movement throughout: 


570. é€miBovhevovort te TS ANGE, Kal TH SHpw@ wodepovor. 
N.B. In the 'Tetrameter Anapestic verse the very same hiatus of 


a long vowel or diphthong ‘sometimes occurs as in the Dimeter. 
(Vide ch. vit. § 8.) 


For instance, 


Plut. 528. Otr’ ev damiow: ris yap idaivew ebedjoet, xpvotov dvros ; 
549, Ovxody dnmrov ris Urwyetas Meviay hapev eiva adedpny ; 





X.— The Ictus Metricus of Anapestic Verse. 


1. The metrical ictus has been briefly explained at the beginning 
of this Introduction. Its application to the dipodias of Anapestic 
verse is quite clear and perspicuous: the ictus falls on the last 


syllable of the ~ ~ — and its companion ——, and on the first of 
| | 
the —~ ~ and its accompanying ——. 
First, in a line of pure Anapests, all but one Spondee in the 5th, 
which there seems to predominate : 
II | I l II 
Aves, 503. oBodrov KxareBpoxOica, Kara Kevov rov O@vAakov oikad’ 


adetAkop. 


Secondly, in a line of Anapests and Spondees : 
I Il l II I sil | 
Plutus, 536. kar wadaiprov irorewovrev Kat ypaidwwv Kodoouproy 5 
Thirdly, in a line with Dactyls and Spondees in the first dimeter : 
| II l II 
_ Plutus, 575. adda gdvapers kar wrepvyifers. Kat mas hevyovar oe 
| 
_TAyTEs ; 
Fourthly, in lines of mixed movement Anapestic and Dactylic : 
20 
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| I I te ag 
Ibid, 508. duo mpecBura EvyO.acwra Tov Anpew Kat Tapamacety. 
I II | Il | lI I 


529. ovre pupoiow pupicat orakrots, 6rotay vupdny ayayno bor. 


2. After this, the ictuation of the short Anapestic verse of 
Tragedy is very simple: 
I I I I 
Med, 129, 30. pecfovs & aras, érav opyicOn 
I I | 


Satpoy, orkots amredwxer. 


Ibid. 1080-—85 (with — ~ w~ in first of the Paremiac), 
I I 
- adda yap cot 
I i ed I 
fovea Kat NuLy, 7) Mporopsdet 
I I | Il 
codias €veKev* TacatcL MEV OV. 
l Il Pt 
mavpov yap Sn yevos ev moAAats 
II 
evpols ay it@s 
| I | 


OUVK QTOLOVGOY TO YUVALK@Y, 


8. Of course, we are not ignorant that Dawes has given a different 
ictuation to the Dactylic parts of Anapestic verse so called. 

Assuming that the Anapestic movement is necessarily kept up 
through the whole System, to preserve that uniformity he lays the 


ictus on the middle syllable of the Dactyl, —~w, and on the 


| 
second of the Spondee, ~—. (Miscell. Crit. pp. 189, 122=354, 
357 of Kidd’s last edition.) Five lines marked by himself may 
suffice to show his mode of ictuation in the Dactylic dipodias, 
| | ee. 
Equit. 496. ANN 1 yarpev, kar mpagkevas 
I | | I 


kata vouy Tov e“ov* Kat o€ HuAaTTot 


Zevs ayopatos* Kat viknoas 


avis exerOev madi os tas 


eos orepavols KaTamaoTos 


i 
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No scholar since that day appears to have doubted or discussed 
Dawes’s account of this matter, much less to have approved and 
defended it. With great reluctance one dissents from so masterly a 
critic, whose contributions to metrical knowledge can never be 
estimated too highly: but much careful thought bestowed on the 
subject has led to that very different result which is here (§ 1) and 
above (ch. vit. § 1) candidly stated, and not without some con- 
fidence proposed as the plain and practical truth. 


XI.—The Ictus of the long Trochaic verse of Tragedy. 


4, In the ictus of Trochaic and in that of Iambic verse, which for 
the greater clearness, as will be seen, are taken in that order, there 
is no doubt or difficulty, so long as the simple feet, and the Spondees 
when paired with one or the other, alone are concerned. 

Every Trochee has the ictus on its first, every Iambus on its 
second syllable; and the Spondee, as it is Trochaic or Iambic, is 
marked accordingly. . 

Il | | ae fee II I II 

Pheen. 609. kopzros et, | crovdas merrovbas, ai oe cwlovow bavetv. 

| II | ll | II 
— 76. | moMAnv abpocas aon Apyeov ayer. 


5. Of all the resolved feet, the Tribrach in Trochaic verse with 





I 
its ictus on the first syllable ~ ~ ~ is most readily recognized by 
the ear as equivalent to the Trochee : 
II I Il l II I II 
Phen. 618. avootos reduxas. akN ov warpidos ws ov rodeos. 


6. What the Tribrach is to the Trochee, the nominal Anapest is to 
the Trochaic Spondee, as its equivalent or substitute; and this 


| 
Anapest of course has its ictus on the first syllable ~wY —: 
| Il | Il | II | II 
Orest. 1540. adda petaBovdevooped Oa. rovro & ov Kadws deyers. 


| II | II | Bee 
1529. ov yap, nris ‘EAS’ avrois BpvEée SveAvpnvaro. 





7. The following lines, formed artificially (like Bentley’s Commo- 
davi, &c. in his metres of Terence,) are calculated merely to afford 
an easy praxis for the ictuation of Trochaic verse : 

| H | lI | I | II 
nrGev obros ndOev otros | ndOev ovros ndOe by. 
|. ll | Il | II | II 
_ abdsxos ndOev adtkos ehOwy | adcxos nrOev nrOe On. 
20 2 
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| I ns | I I I 
ndOev adsxos nrOev a ] nAGev adixos nrAGe Sy. 
I ll | II | II | II 
morepa edie, rrotepa Sedte, | worepa Sedte SedioTa ; 
8. Instances frequently occurring of words like those now given, 


adixos, adicwv, &c. ictuated on the antepenult, may be considered, 
if not as positively agreeable to the ear, yet at any rate as passing 
without objection or offence. 

But where the penultima of words like aygorepa or OopuBos is 
marked with the ictus, something awkward and hard, or so fancied 
at least, has even led to violations of the genuine text under 
pretence of improving the metre. 

For example, the following genuine verse, Iph. A. 875=886, 

| II | II | II | II 
w Ovyarep nkeis ex odAcOp@ Kat ov Kat pntnp oeber, 
has.on that very plea been disfigured (vid. ch. vr. § 4) by this 
alteration : 
| Il I II l II | II 
Ovyarep, rKets | em okeOpw ow Kat ov Kat pytnp oeber. 
In v. 1824=1345, the word Quyarep occurs with the more usual, 
and it may be the pleasanter, ictuation : 
| II | II | II | II 
@ yuvat radawva, Andas Ovyatep, ov Wevdn Opoets. 
A similar difference is found in the ictus of Aprepide: 
Iph. A. 872=888. 
| II | iI | II | II 
Tavr’ eXeEls. ‘ho Ovoew maida ony peddee warnp. 
| | II l ll | II 

348 = 359. hii kat mAouy eceoOa Aavaidas, jabers ppevas. 

The two following lines from the Persce also exhibit that peculiar 
ictus : 

Co a | i | ere 
739. @ pedeos, olay ap’ i Evppaxev ato ece, 
| II | elie l II 
176. rovde pot yeverOe, sa ynpadea Tio T@parTa. 
Other varieties, and not of very rare occurrence, may be remarked 
in these lines: 
| I ll | Il is 
Agam. 1644. deyopevors Neyers Gavew ee THY TUXNY " epapueba. 
] II | | l II 
Iph. A, 852=863. as povors Aeyors av, es & ede eaataaaal dopey. 
II | II | II | Il 
900= 911. ovk exw Bwov karapvyewv adXov n TO Gov yoru. 
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XII.— The Ictus of lambic Verse in Tragedy. 


9. In the Iambic dipodia (supra 4) the Iambus and the Spondee 
have the ictus on the second syllable. When the Tribrach stands 
in the place of the Iambus, and the nomina/ Dactyl in that of the 
Spondee, each of those feet has the ictus on the middle syllable, 

l I 
~Y~wm, —N NH. - 

The ictuation therefore of Iambic verse in its resolved feet may 
be readily shown: | 


Gd. R. 112. 


| } II | ‘ Il : | 4 II 
motepa © ev ovxois n 'v aypors 6 Aatos. 
r | I Hess etill 
@.vovca S ayeAats Bovvopots ToKouce TE. 
y Bh 
I ae I bievull 
mas ovv TOO ovros 6 aodos ovk nuda rade ; 


| Il l Il | II 


26. 





568. 





Med. 1173. 
Cid. R. 719. 


Phen. 


Cid. R, 257. 


40. 


eT ayTioAmoy Kev OhoAVYNS peyay. 
| I I. etal 
eppufev adN@v xepow evs uBaroy opos. 
I I pegs soe k 
wo Seve, Tupavvors exrrodwy peOiotaco. 
| Il l Il fod 


avdpos P apiatou Bacidews 7 oAwdoTos. 


kat yuy avaxadunT @ KaovyynTov Kapa. 


288. 


10. It has been truly asserted (ch. 111.) that the structure of the 
Tambic Trimeter is decidedly Trochaic. And though every principal 
point in the constitution of that verse has been here separately 
stated and explained, yet the correspondence betwixt the Iambic 
Trimeter and a certain portion of the Trochaic Tetrameter (as hinted 
above, § 4) may be advantageously employed to illustrate the 
common properties of both. With this view, then, to any Trimeter 
(except only those very few with Anapests initial) let the Cretic 
beginning dnAady or adda vuy be prefixed, and every nicety of 
ictuation, more clear, as it is, and more easily apprehended in 
Trochaic verse, will be immediately identified in lambie. 

For instance, the lines already quoted, Gd. R. 112, Orest. 288, 
(id. R. 719, with the Cretic prefixed, become long Trochaics, and 
admit the Trochaic analysis : 


Orest. 


II | II Fu 
dndadyn. wotepa & ev otkors n'y aypots 6 Aaios. 
| II | ll | et II 


dnAadyn. Kau vuy avakadumTT’, @ KagtyynToY Kapa. 
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Il I Il | Il l I 
aia vuv eppipev aldov xepow evs aBarov opos. 


By a similar process, the identity of the Cretic termination in both 
verses (ch. 111. § 2, R. and ch. vr. § 5) as subject to the same canon 
is instantly discovered : 


Orest. 762. Setvov oi wodXol, Kaxoupyous | oray €xaor | mpeoraras. 
—- 541. ..... arehOerw O17 Tots Adyouowy | exrodav. 
"AAG viv arehOéra by ff rots Adyourw | éxrodav. 


The correspondence, however, of the Iambic Trimeter with that 
portion of the Trochaic Tetrameter is then only ae perfect when 
the former verse has the predominant division, M. (ch. m1. § 1), as 
in the Senarius quoted above. 


XIII.—The Ictus of the long Trochaic Verse of Comedy. 


11. The scansion of the Comic Tetrameter agrees with that of the 
Tragic, except in one point, that it admits, though very rarely, the 
—— in the 6th before the ~~ ~ in the 7th; and the ictuation 
is the very same in both verses. Of that exception the line already 
quoted may afford a sufficient example: 

| II | II | II | II 
ouTe yap vavayos, av pn yns AaByrar Hepopevos. 


XIV.—The Ictus of Iambice Verse in Comedy. 


12. The Comic Trimeter in Scansion differs from the Tragic by 
admitting the —~ ~ in the 5th, and the ~~— in the 2d, 3d, 4th, 
and 5th. 


The Dactyl in the 5th of the Comic has the same ictus —~~ as 

it has in the 1st and 38rd of the Tragic Senarius, thus: 
I ll | I I I 
Plut. 55. mvOoipe? av tov xpnopov jpov, ort voet. 
II l II | II 
1149. eect’ arodurav Tous Ocous evOade pevers. 





Whatever be the real nature of that licence which admits the 
Anapest so freely into Comic verse, no doubt can exist as to the 
place of its ictus on the last syllable ~~-—; and the following 
lines may serve as examples: 

I A Stee | I I 
Nub. 2. w Zev Bacwdrev, To xpna Tay vuKT@y door, 
| | I 
—— 24, «i? eLexomny mporepov tov opOadpoy ALOw. 
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II I II I II 
Nub, 20. érrovos ofetho, kau Aoytao@pat Tovs ToKovs. 
| II | II | II 
—— 11. adWW’ et Boxer, peyxopev eyxexadvppevot. 


13. The Tetrameter of Comedy admits no feet but those which 
are found, and with more frequency, in the Trimeter. ‘I'he ictuation 
ou the fect in each verse is the very same, as the following lines 
may serve to exemplify: (Porson, xli.=38), 

II | Il l Il l 

Plut. 253. @ wodda bn tT Seamoty tavrov Ovpoy payorres. 

i I II | II i 

Rane 911. mpwriora pev yap éva ye Twa Kabewwev eyKadvwas. 

l II | II Pow I 
— 917. ovy Arrov n vuy oi Aadouvres: NALOLos yap noGa. 
l II | II | Il | 


Thesm. 549. eyevero MeAavirmas trotwy Pardpas re IInvedorny de. 





In this verse, generally, the Iambic structure so clearly pre- 
dominates, that little advantage can be gained by submitting it to 
the Trochaic analysis; as, against the judgment of Bentley, has 
been lately recommended by Ilgenius. (Vide Maltby, Lex. Gr. Pros. 
. P. XXXvVi.) 

And yet in some cases, perhaps, of resolved feet, and in verses too 
wanting the regular cesura, the law of ictuation may be more 
correctly apprehended by applying the Trochaic scale than otherwise. 

It is worth the while to observe, that of 37 Tetrameters in the 
Plutus, vv. 253—289, containing only two resolved feet, one a 
Tribrach, and one a Dactyl, (vid. Elmsley, u. s. p. 83,) the versi- 
fication is remarkably smooth; and if those lines be read with the 
proper ictus, the Iambic movement cannot fail to be pleasantly and 
distinctly felt on the ear. 


XV.—Note A. On the Concurrences, 


In ch. 1., where the occurrence of ~~w~w or —~ ~ before 
~~- in the Trimeter of Comedy is condemned, a promise is 
given that the necessity for that limitation should be made to 
appear. 

‘The true constitution of the Comic Senarius (in all its bearings) 
’ was first discerned by Dawes. In his Emendations on the Acharnians 
(Misc. Crit. 258—463, &c.) at v. 146, 


Ey root Torxas eypadoy A@nvaror Kadot, 


he condemns as unlawful the concurrence of feet above mentioned, 
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and claims the credit not only of discovering that canon, but of 
assigning the true reason also as derived from the laws of Iambic 
ictuation. 


As the verse stands at present, he says, 


Ey root Toxors eypapoyv A@nvaiot Kaot, 


you have, with gross offence to the ear, the interval of four syllables 
‘ from ictus to ictus, when the lawful extent of that interval can 
only be three. His emendation, demanded no less by the syntax of 
the whole passage than by the metre of that line, has since been 
sanctioned by the authority of the Ravenna MS. 

I i | 


Ev rout Totxyous eypad’, A@nvaror KaXot. 


On the Trochaic Scale of Scansion, it is obvious to remark, that 
the redundance of a syllable in the vulgar text would be instantly 
detected : 

| II I II I II | II 

ada vuv ev | rovot Totxors | eypadoy AOnvairor Kadot. 


One illustration more, from a false reading in Tragedy, may not 
be deemed superfluous. 

In the Orestes, 499=505, the text of the old editions stands 
thus: 


avros Kakioy éyevero pntépa KTavor, 


which in the Iambic Scansion presents the concurrence of the 
—vow~ and the~~—. Here again the Trochaic scale affords 
the ready test; it instantly detects the redundant syllable : 
II | Il I Il 
adXa vuv av|ros kakiwy | eyevero pnre|pa Kraver. 


The just and simple emendation of Porson need hardly be given : 


fee) / 
avTos Kaki@y pnTEep eyeveTo KTAVOY. 


XVI.—Note B. On the Pause or Cretic Termination. 
(Vide ch. 11. § 2. ch. vi. § 5.) 


1. In the Iambic Trimcter, if the slightest pause or break in the 
sense cause the word or words which give to the verse a Cretic 
ending (~.—) to be separately uttered, then the fifth foot may 
not be ——, but must be ~— or www 

The different modes of concluding the line which reject the 
— — in 5th shall be first exhibited. 
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a. The simplest structure which rejects the —— there is the 
following, when the Cretic consists of a single detached word: 


FTecub. 348. kpunrovra Xeipa kat mpdcwmov | eumadey, 
ton, 1. “Arias 6 v@rois xadkéotowy | odpavoy. 
which lines in the old editions stand thus: 


kpunrovra x€lpa Kal mpdowrrov | ToUpmahuy, 
"At\as 6 xa\kéoiot votors | ovpavdr. 


(Vide Porson, xxx. =27.) 


B. In the next case, the Cretic consists of —~ and a syllable, 
thus: 


Orest. 1079. K7jS0s be TOU)LOV kal aov ovxer | eat | 57. 
—- 1081. yap’, ov yap juiy €ate TovTOo, | coi ye | pn. 


or the Cretic consists of an article or preposition (—) attached (in 
syntax or collocation) to the subsequent word : 


Hecub. 382. xad@s pev ciras, Biyarep, ara | Te Kad@. 
— 397. dewds yapaxrnp, Karrionpos | év Bporois. 





Under this head of monosyllables are embraced ris, més, when 
interrogative, with @s, ov, kai, and the like. (Vide Porson, 
Mahle = 21.) 


2. Many semblances of the Cretic termination occur, to which the 
Canon bears no application. Those cases, admitting the —— in 
5th, may be commodiously classed under the following heads: 


Where a monosyllabic word before the final Jambus belongs by 
collocation to the preceding word; as in enclitics: 


Hee. 505. omevdaper, eyKovapev* Hyov pot, | yépov. 
Prom. V. 669. ri wapOevever dapdy, €&dv wor | yapov. 
Agam. 1019. €cw ppevav Aéyouoa mei viv | Aoyo. 
Rhes. 717. Biov 0” emait@y eipr’ _ayoprns tis | arpis. 
Philoct. 801. €umpnooy, @ yevvaie: kaye Tou | Tore. 


Or in such words, not enclitic, as cannot begin a sentence or a 
verse : 


Prom. V. 107. oidy TE pot tao €oTi: Ovnrois yap. | yépa. 
Trach, 718. més ovK oder kat rovde ; ; O6£n you |e ep]. 
Prom. V. 846. hey’ el be Tar eipnkas, npiy at | xapuv. 
did. T. 142. adv os TaxloTa maides, t Upets pev | Babpoy. 
Soph. Llectr. 413. et pou Aéeyous thy du, etrrouw av | Tore. 


In the numerous instances of dy so placed, it deserves remark, 


that dv is always subjoined to its verb, and that with elision, as in 
the line quoted. (Vide Porson, xxvi. = 28, ) 
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3. Where words like ovdefs and pydels so given, ought in Attic 
orthography to be written thus: ov8’ eis and pnd eis: 

Phen. 759. duddrepov- arohepbev yap ovd’ ev Oarepov, 

Alc. 687. — ijv 0 éyyds EXOy Oavaros, od8’ cis Bovderau. | 

(Vide Porson, xxxiv. v.= 31.) 

4, And where in the plays of Sophocles, the dative cases plural 
of éym and ov are exhibited as Spondees, thus, jyiv, tpiv, when 
that Tragedian, however strange it may appear, employed those 
pronouns in his verse actually as ‘Trochees. In that pronunciation, 
they are by some Grammarians written, jyiv, tuiv, but 7 myiy, bey, 
more generally : 

Electr. 1328. 7) vous EVEOTLY OUTLS Sp eyverns 5 ; 

id. Col. 25. was yap tis meee TouTO y Tu eumdpar. 


In which two lines tyiv and nyiv would vitiate the metre. 
(Vide Porson, xxxv.= 32.) 


5. One particular case seems to have created a very needless 
perplexity: namely, where the verse is concluded by a trisyllabic 
word with certain consonants initial which do not permit tlie 
short vowel precedent to form a short syllable. (Vide Porson, 
XXXvVili.=34, 5. 

The following verses, as being supposed to labour under the 
Vicious termination, are recommended by the Professor to the 
sagacity of young Scholars for correction : 


Hecub. 717. npeis pev ouv € e@per, ovde avonev. 
Androm. 347. pevyer TO TavTns capo: adAa Wetoerat. 
Iph. A. 531. naw os tréornv Ovpa, kara Wevdopat. 


(In these verses, also, from Euripides, the very same difficulty, if it 
be one, is involved : 


Bacche 1284. ‘Otparypevov ve mpoabev 7 i} oe yrepioa. 
Electr. 850. tAjnpev Opéarns: adda jun pe KTELveTe.) 


Here the word preceding the final Cretic must be either a Trochee 
or a Spondee. If it is a Trochee, all is well: nothing more need 
be said. If it is not a Trochee, but a Spondee, what causes it to be 
so? Evidently the final short vowel of each word being touched 
in utterance by the initial w of wy, or wo, with which the next word 
commences. 

Then, so far from any pause or break of the sense intervening, on 
which condition alone the Canon operates, there is an absolute 
continuity of sound and sense together; and the verse ends with a 
quinquesyllabic termination, as complete as in Phen. 32. 53, where 
«£avdpovpevos and TVYKOLLOLEYN terminate the line: even so, ovdé- 
moavopev, GAAaroevoeral, KaTanoevOoua. (‘This was stated so long 
ago as 1802. Vide Dalzel, Collect. Groec, Maj. t. ii. Nott. p. 164.) 
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6. Several modifications of the line, according to the connexion 
of the words by which it is concluded, come next to be considered. 
Some of these cases, when the words are duly separated, present a 
dissyllabic, some a quadrisyllabic ending; in others the combination 
is such as to exhibit a collective termination of five syllables, or 
more : 


a. Gd, R. 435. nets toroid’ ehupev, as pev cot Soxei 


This line, even so read, would not violate the Canon; for it docs 
not present a Cretic separately pronounced. But it stands far more 
correctly thus in Elmsley’s Edition—os cot pev | doxe?, with an 
ending clearly dissyllabic. 


B. The following line again as clearly presents a termination of 
four syllables : 

Cid. R. 1157. edax’> dhécba 8 Speroy | 7H0 Hpépa. 

The three following instances are taken from Elmsley, ad Gi. 
‘Col. 115. 

y. Iph. A. 858. Sovdos, odx &Bpivopar TOS* 4 TUXN yap p’ ovK Ea. 

Here the fenaing is not trisyllabic; for pw ov« go together, and 
the enclitic wé hangs upon ydp: and as yap in collocation is attached 
to the precedent 7 rvyy, the accumulation of syllables in continuity 
amounts to seven. 


6. Jon. 808. déo7rowa, rpodedépecba* obv yap cot voce. 


Here the words ovv yap coi, being under the vinculum of Syntax, 
cannot be disjoined. And ody col yap, if so read, from the law of 
collocation in words like yap, must go together. Hither way the 
structure of the verse is legitimate, with a dissyllabic ending. 


e. Hur. Llectr. 275. pov 165°; aicypdv y eiras: od yap viv dxpn. 
Here ov negatives voy, and of course must be uttered in the same 


breath with it, ov yap voy | dpm. 
Elmsley himself, (ad Gid. Col. 115) on the two following lines, © 


¢ Gid. Col. 265. dvopa pdvoy Seicavres od yap 57 7d ye, 
n. Electr. 4382. ripB@ mpocawys pedevr ov yap oor eps, 





justly remarks, that neither line contains anything wrong: for the 
words got and 67, the one enclitic, the other by collocation attached 
to the word precedent, make a slight dissyllabic ending, as far as 
“any separate termination exists. 


7. The following line may serve to represent several others of 
similar construction : 


Aj. £1. 1101. eEeor dvaccewy, dv 68° iyi’ otxober. 
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(Vide api gi Mus. Crit. Vol. 1. pp. 476—480, et ad Heracl. 
371. 530. 

“If we suppose the first syllable of otkoev to be attracted by the 
elision to the preceding word, the verse will cease to be an exception 
to Porson’s Canon.” At the same time, he frankly confesses, that 
he is not satisfied with this solution of the difficulty, and goes on 
with great acuteness to state his objections to it. 

Now, on the other hand, we are told of Hegelochus, who acted 
the part of Orestes in the play so named, that when he came to v. 
273, €k kupdrov yap avis ad yahny’ 6pa, wanting breath to pronounce 
yariy’ 6p® with the delicate synalepha required, he stopped between 
the words, and uttered these sounds instead, yadqy opo. (Vide 
Porson, ad Orest. 27 3.) 

From this anecdote have we any right to conclude, that in cases 
like that of...... yyeir oikoGev, at the close of the verse, the first 
syllable of otkoGev was by the elision attracted to the preceding word 
nyetro? and in all similar cases may we suppose the two words to 
have been so closely connected in sound as to leave no perceptible 
suspension of the sense whatsoever ? 

It is enough perhaps to have thrown out the suggestion; and 
there let the matter rest for the present.? 


XVII.—Note C. On the Anapest Propriit Nominis in the Tragic 
Senarius and on other licences of a similar description. 


Before we engage in the direct discussion of the point here 
proposed, let a few remarks be premised. 


1. In the first place, there is a well-known distinction in music 
betwixt common time and triple time. To this musical distinction 
there exists something confessedly analogous in the difference 
betwixt the time of Anapestic and Dactylic verse, and that of lambic 
and Trochaic. 

Agreeably then to this analogy, we may be allowed for the sake 
of illustration to use the terms common and triple time in the pages 
which follow. 


2. In the next place, the terms Anapest and Dactyl have been 
already used on two occasions palpably different. 


1 It is quite clear that the aspirate at the beginning of a word was not 
pronounced in a synalepha unless it could be transferred to the preceding 
consonant, e.g. Tav0” dpa. While then yarry 6pé would be distinctly given 
as galén horé, the articulation of yaAjy’ 6p must have been galé-nord, 
which would make a very perceptible difference.—J. W. D 
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First, as the names of the natural feet in the triple time ot 
| 
Anapestic and Dactylic verse, with their ictus thus, ~v—, 
| 
—_— J, 
Il | II 
Med. 167, 8. @ matep, @ Tos, ay arevacOnv. 
I | lI 


ala Xp@s TOV ELOY KTELVAGd KAGLY. 


Secondly, as the names of two short syllables before or after a long 
one, in the common time of Trochaic or Jambic verse, with a 
on 


different ictus thus, ~~—, —~u. 


! II | II I ll 
Cid. R. 257. avdpos y apiorov Bacthews 7 odhwdoros. 
| II bal | II | II 


Phen. 621. kat ov prep; ov Geuts cot pytpos ovopagery Kapa. 


In future, it may be safe and useful to call the first of these the 
natural, and the second the xominal, Dactyl and Anapest. 


8. Thirdly, the terms Anapest and Dactyl have a different use 
still, to denote certain feet admissible in certain kinds of Iambic and 
Trochaic verse, as equivalent to the proper feet of each metre, being 
admitted not only into the Spondaic places of the dipodia, but into 
the Iambic and Trochaic likewise. 

In the pronunciation of those peculiar feet, it is probable there 
was something correspondent to the slurring, so called, of musical 
notes; and since necessity demands a third name for a third 
character, it may justify our adoption of slwrred Anapest and slurred 
Dactyl, as terms not inappropriate for that purpose. 


Let the marks then, ~ (~) — and — (~) ~, be permitted to 
represent each of those peculiarities, when each requires to. be 
separately represented. But for reasons of convenience, which will 
be found very striking when we come to the practical part of the 
subject, we beg leave to introduce a more comprehensive method, 
equally suited to Jambic and Trochaic verse ; and that is, to make 
we 

—~ ~— the sign of the apparent syllables involved in the dis- 

| ’ 
cussion, and — (~) ~— or —~— the sign of the real sounds as 
they are supposed to have been uttered, 
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Nubes 181. Adyav axpiBdv cxwdaddpovs pabjoopat 5 
Iph. A. 882. eis tip’ "Ibryéveray “EXevns vootos Ay wempopevos ; 
— VSI 


4, Whatever truth or probability may be found in the following 
attempt to account for the —.» ~— Proprii Nominis in the Trochaic 
or Iambic verse of Tragedy, (and for the admission of that licence 
with common words also into the Iambics of Comedy,) the whole 
merit of the discovery, if any, is due to 8. Clarke, whose suggestion 
(ad Il. B. v. 811) is here pursued, enforced, and developed. 

Clarke, after quoting instances of ~W~— Proprii Nominis, but 
only in the 4th foot of the Trimeter, proceeds to argue thus. If the 
Iambic verse of Tragedy, under other circumstances, rejects in the 
4th the ~~— as equal in time to ——, and admits only the ~— 
or equivalent ~~~, then it is clear that the proper names which 
exhibit ~~ — to the eye could never have been prcnounced at full 
length in three distinct syllables, but must have been hurried in 
utterance, so as to carry only ~— to the ear. = 

And since long proper names (as Clarke justly observes) are from 
their nature liable to be rapidly spoken ; in the following verses, 


Phen, 764= 769. yapous & adcAdis ’Avrvydvns modds te gov. 
Androm. 14. T® vno.wtn Novmrodéu@ Sopos yepas, 


and in that above, 
eis dp’ "Idvyeveray ‘EX€vns vooros nv mempapevos 5 


naturally enough the names ’Aytryéyns and Novmrokéum and 
"Idryévecavy might be slurred into something like *Avr’ydyns, 
Nounr Acuna, Id’yéveray: the ear of course would find no cause of 
offence, and the eye takes no cognizance of the matter. 


5. If this mode of solution be allowed as probable at least in 
the department of proper names in Tragic verse to which it bears 
direct application, by parity of argument perhaps it may be extended 
to the similar case of common words used in Comic verse also. 

Take for instance the line above quoted ; 


Adyov axpiBdy cywSaddpovs pabjaoiat ; 


What was the objection to the old and vulgar reading, oyidarpovs ? 
Clearly this: that it placed a —— in 4th. What then does 
cyivSardyuous place there? Hither ~~— is pronounced as three 
distinct syllables, in what is called triple time, while the metre 
itself is in common, or by rapid utterance oywdAduous comes to 
the ear, and so the verse proceeds with its own regular movement, 
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Briefly, we have either oxuvdadpovs, a mclossus, ———, which 
murders the metre entirely ; 

or oxwdaddpous, a full-sounded choriambus, -~WY—, which 
contrary to the law of the verse mingles triple with common time ; 

or axww6(a)Adpous, i.e. in effect, the pes Creticus, -~—, that 
very quantum of sound which the metre requires. 


Obs. It may be necessary to remark, that Clarke’s reasoning about 
the ~~— Proprii Nominis in the 4th is just as applicable to the 
2nd place also with that foot as to the 4th. And if his argument, 
as here stated, be sufficient to account for the licence in the 2nd and 
Ath places, of course, where the same licence occurs in the 8rd and 
5th, its admission there also must be considered in the very same 
light. : . 

For examples of the ~w~— (or —~ ~—) Proprii Nominis in 
all the four places, see ch. 1. § 3. 


6. Before advancing a step farther, it is but right to avow, that 
all which we at present propose is to set this question fairly a-going 
on its apparently reasonable and very probable ground. 

High probability then favours the idea, that the Anapests (and 
Choriambi) of Greek Comedy (under all combinations of words and 
syllables) were passed lightly over the tongue without trespassing 
on the time allowed betwixt ictus and ictus in verses not containing 
those feet, i.e. in metres of common time. 

Anything like a perfect enumeration of particulars commodiously 
classed would be found to demand a serious sacrifice of leisure and 
labour. The classes which are here given in specimen only, while 
they undoubtedly embrace a very great majority of the facts, may 
serve to show the nature of that extensive survey which would be 
necessary to make the induction complete. 


7. Instances like cywdadapovs, it might @ prior? be calculated, 
are not likely to be very numerous; hardly 10 in every 100 of the 
Comic Trimeters: nor do all the words of similar dimensions with 
oxwOaddpueus present a choriambus so readily obedient to our organs 
at least for running four syllables into three. 

Nubes 16. dv {etporodet | & immous* eyo 8 ddéddvpat, 
Plutus 25. etvous yap oy cot | ruvOdvopa | ravy opddpa. 

Besides the instances of —~“ ~— in one word, which afford the 
strongest case for the admission of the licence, some other principal 
modes in which that apparent foot is made up may be classed under 
- four heads. 


A. Where a long monosyllable, from its nature more or less. 
adhering to the word which it precedes, may be supposed to form a 
coalescence of this kind, | —|~~— J. 
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Plutus 45. eir’ od Evvins | ray érivot|ay rod Beod ; 
Acharn. 52. omovdas roveto Oa | mpds Aaxedat| povious pore. 
Nubes 12. Gdn | ov ddvapar | deiAaios evderv Saxvdpevos. 


|B. Where either a monosyllable precedes, having from the law of 
collocation less adherence to what follows; or some longer word 
precedes, not particularly attached to the word which follows, or 
by syntax united to it: 


Plut. 56. dye | 81 mpdrepov | ov cavréy, doris et, Ppagov. 
Nub. 25. Birtley, adixets’ | EXavve tov cavrod Spdpov. 
Plut. 148. dovdA| os yeyévn| par dia rd xy wAovreiv ives. 


©. Where, after an elision, concurrences of this kind take place: 
Plut. 12. perayxo|davr’ amérepu| re pov tov Seamdrny. 
—— 16. od|ros & dxodov| Oct, kauée mporBiaera. 

195. kav | ravr’ avion|ra, rerrapaxovra Bovderat. 





D. Where a monosyllable by its natural position follows a longer 
word : 


Plut. 688. 16 ypaduov 8 es | oOero Sn | pov rov ie 


943. cal radra mpos TO per@roy | avtixa Oy | pada. 





N.B. From the very close connection of the article with its noun, 
To peérwrov may be fairly taken as one word ; and so, in the follow- 
ing line, we may consider rd voojpara: 


Plut. 708. Seicas’ éxeivos & €v kikdo Ta voojyara. 


Thus v. 948 will become referable to the class A, and v. 708 to the 
class B, along with many combinations of the very same kind, 


8. If the idea of this inquiry had struck the mind of Elmsley as 
worthy at all of his careful research, little or nothing would have 
been afterwards left for investigation. The topic was not without 
interest to him as an Editor of Aristophanes : and on the Acharnians, 
ad v. 178, and in reference to v. 531, 


a! > 4 ‘ aA a , 4 7 
Ti éoriv; €yo pev Oevpd cor orovdas Pepav— 

” > , , ine a 
Hotpanrtey, €8pdvra, Evvexvea tTHv “EAAada— 


in a note of great and successful acuteness, he examines and settles 
a curious point in the main subject itself. 

“178, Hodie hic ri e€or malim, et farpamr’, v. 531. Nam longe 
rarius, quam putaram, anapestum in hoc metri genere inchoat 
ultima vocis syllaba.” The whole note will amply repay the 
trouble of perusal. 
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III. PROSODY. 


On Syllabie Quantity, and on its Differences in Herote and 
Dramatic Verse. 


1. By syllabic quantity is here meant the quantity of a syllable 
under these circumstances: the vowel, being unquestionably short. 
precedes a pair of consonants of such a nature that it may any- 
where be pronounced either distinctly apart from them, or in com- 
bination with the first of the two. 

If the vowel be pronounced apart from those consonants, as in zre- 
tpas, that syllable is said to be short by nature. 

If the vowel be pronounced in combination with the first of those 
consonants, as in wer-pas, the syllable then is said to be long by 
position. 


2. The subjoined list comprises all the pairs of consonants which , 
may begin a word, and also permit a short vowel within the same 
sord to form a short syllable. 


i, mp, Kp, TP: Hp, XP, Op: Bp, yp, dp. 

li. mA, kA, TA: A, XA, OA.—iii. my, KY: xv, Ov.—iv. Tp. 
The only remaining pairs, BA, yA: du: and py, which are at once 
initial, and in very few cases permissive, may on account of that 
rarity, be passed over for the present. But the following pairs, 
ki: xp, On: tv: hv, though not ¢iitial yet within the same 
word permissive, deserve to be stated here, as they will afterwards 
be noticed. 


3. More than twenty other combinations of consonants, (along 
with w, & ¢,) though qualified to be initial, are of course foreign to 
the’ purpose, as never being permissive also; at least in the practice 
of those authors to whom these remarks are confined. 

The combinations last mentioned it may be allowed in future to 
call non-permissive ; and for this reason, that neither within the 
same word, nor between one word and another, (of verse at least,) 
do they permit a preceding short vowel to be pronounced distinctly 
apart: it seems to be coupled with them always by an irresistible 
attraction. 


In turning from the Comic trimeter_of Aristophanes to the stately 
hexameter of Homer, the difference of syllabic quantity must be 
strikingly felt: and that contrast is here purposely taken, to show 


more clearly in what the great difference consists betwixt the 
prosody of heroic and that of dramatic verse. 
2D 
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4, Homer seldom allows a short vowel to form a short syllable 
before any of those permissive pairs lately detailed, and only before 
some few of them. ‘The following cases occur betwixt one word 
and another: such correptions within the same word are yet more 
uncommon. 

A. 113. Otkor éyew* Kal yap pa KAuvrarpynotpyns mpoBeBovda. 

— 263. Oiov Tletpidodv re, Apvayra re, moumeva AaGoy. 

— 528. 7H, cai kvavenow én dppvot vedoe Kpovior. 

— 609. Zeds dé mpods ov A€xos Fi? "OhVpmvos aoreporntns. 


5. Aristophanes (with very few exceptions in Anapestic verse, 
pointed out by Porson, pp. lx. lxi.=p. 54) never allows a short 
vowel cum ictu to form a long syllable with any permissive pair, 
even within the same word. 

Il 
Plut. 449. wovovow dz-dors 7) Suvdper wremorSores; 


Such was, indeed, the vulgar reading, till Dawes (1. C. p. 196) 
anticipating, as usual, the Ravenna MS., gave the true text: 
II 
Tlovots 6-7rAotow 7 Suvapec memobores ; 


6. Homer, on the other hand, not only in the same word ewm ictz, 
but in the same word extra ictum, and even between two words 
in the same debilis positio, makes the syllable long. 


A. 18, Avodpevds re Ovyat-pa, pépav 7 dmepeiov arowa. 
77. °"H pév poe mpodp-pay ereow kal xepolv apn€ev. 
— 345, “Qs paro* Tlar-pox-dos de Piro ememeiOeP Eraipo. 
A. 57. adday-pn kal €udv Oémevar mévoy ovK arédeoror. 


H. 189. yvw Sex-Anpov ona Soy, ynOnoe 0: Ovpe. 


7. The only possible case in which Aristophanes might prolong 
such a syllable would be in the use of verbs iike these, éx-Ava, €x- 
piaive, ex-vevw, ex-pew, if compounds of that kind ever occur; 
because, from the very nature of the compound, ek must always be 
pronounced distinct from the initial consonant of the verb. 

8. In Homer, on the contrary, even the loose vowel of augment 
(e) or reduplication, when it precedes mA, kA, xp, Tp, &c., initial of 
_the verb, not only cwm ictu, but even extra ictum, is made to form 
a long syllable. 
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A. 46. ex-Aayéay 8 ap’ dicot em Buoy yoopevoro. 
— 309. ’Es & eperas ex-pivey ecixoow, és 0 ExaTopuBnv. 
H. 176. Ue£apevy, xepot wAokapous em-heEe chaewovs. 

| 


N. 542. Aaiudv ri’, emi of retT-pappevor, d£€t Sovpi. 


9. In Homer no dissyliabic word like marpés, réxvov, dppa, &c., 
which can have the first syllable long, is ever found with it other- 
wise: in Aristophanes those first syllables are constantly shortened. 


10. Briefly, then, it may be said, that in Homer, whatever can be 
long is very seldom (and under very nice circumstances) ever short: 
in Aristophanes, whatever can be short is never found long. 

To complete the purpose of this little sketch, the tragic prosody 
also (of Euripides, for instance), in a few correspondent points, may 
as well be presented. 


11. Aristophanes, even in the same word, and where the ictus 
might be available (§ 5), never makes a long syllable: Euripides, 
who excludes the prolongation even cum ictu betwixt one word and 
another, 


| 
(Orest. 64, mapOévov, un Te pntpt mapédaxey tpepery, 


i.e. not mapedaxer peery,) 
within the same word, readily allows it: 


l 
Med. 4. rynOcioa reixn, pnd epet-paoa x€pas. 
I 


— 17. mpodods yap adrov rex-va, Seomdtiy 7 Euny. 
| 


A , , , 4 
— 25, rov mdvra ovyTnkovaoa Sak-pvots xpdovoy. 


12. In Euripides, even those dissyllabic words (alluded to § 9), 
wherever, from its position, the syllable is decisively long or short, 
exhibit that syllable thrice short to one case of long. Consequently, 
in certain positions (unictuated) of Iambic or Trochaic verse, which 
indifferently admit either quantity, there can be no reasonable 
ground for supposing that syllable to be lengthened: of course, 
therefore, the following lines are thus read: 


Med. 226. mu-xpos modiras éotiv duabias vo. 
Iph. A. 891. emi rivos cmovdacréoy pot paddop, 7) Té-Kvov TeépL; 
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18. In cases where the augment falls as in éméxAwoev or kexAnjo bat, 
or where, as in moAvypucos and dmérporo, the short vowel closes 
the first part of a composite word, the prolongation of that syllable 
in Euripides, though not altogether avoided, is yet exceedingly rare. 
(R. P. ad Orest. 64.) 


14, One great cause of the many mistakes about syllabic quantity 
should seem to be involved in that false position of 8. Clarke’s (ad J/. 
B. 537), that a short vowel preceding any two consonants with which 
a syllable can be commenced may form a short syllable. Nothing 
was ever more unluckily asserted, or more pregnant with confusion 
and error. 


15. To the perspicacity and acuteness of Dawes (MZ. C. pp. 90, 1, 
196, 146, 7) we are indebted for the first clear statement of the 
principal points in this department of prosody: to the deliberate 
and masterly judgment of Porson (ad Orest. 64, and elsewhere) we 
owe whatever else is correctly and certainly known. 


16. Some little things, however, may serve to show that an 
English ear, especially on a sudden appeal, is no very competent 
judge of Attic correptions, so called. 

For instance, in the following lines: 


Phen. 1444. év TOE pATNp ) TaXawva mpoomirvet, 
Ale. 484. éemicrapai ye, KovK apyw Kakoy rdde, 


it is not from any practice of our own, certainly, that we should 
pronounce the words mpoomi-rves and é-chvia with precision and 
facility in that very way. 


17. So, too, if dxuy and gopey were on a sudden proposed as to 
the shortening of the first syllable in each, it might seem to an 
English ear just as improbable in the noun as in the verb; although 
in Athenian utterance we know very well the fact was quite 
otherwise. ' 

Toup (vid. Emendd. Vol. 1. 114, 5; 1v. 441) maintained in his 
day (what is now called) the permissiveness of ou: and actually, on 
that ground, suggested the following as an emendation of a passage 
in Sophocles, for euéy or iuer: 

Elect. 21,2. ase aed Bee @s evtavd €-cper, 
i” ovKer Oxkvely Katpds, GAN’ Epy@v akun, 


(where dxpy, of course, is right enough, being pronounced a-xp7). 
Since Porson’s delicate correction of that error (u. s. p. 441) no 
argument has been advanced in its defence. And yet, @ priori, 
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why should not cp be permissive, as well as Ou, for instance ? 
“ The consonants op can begin a word ; why not commence a separate 
syllable? How can 64% commence a syllable, when notoriously it 
cannot begin a word ?” 


18. The plain truth, however, stands thus: that x and 6y, (with 
xP, py, tv,) though never used as ¢nitial to any word, yet within 
the same words are found wermissive much too often to admit the 
shadow of a doubt on that head. 


Phen. 351. Kai yap pérp’ avOparotor kat pepn ora-Ouav 


may be taken for one undisputed example; there is no want of 
more. 


19. How far in the different pairs of consonants which have been 
defined as non-permissive (§ 3), a physical necessity was the obstacle, 
in some at least, if not in others, might be a question for anatomy 
rather than for criticism. 


Special Rules of Quantity. 


1. ‘Hpiv and dpiv, when so written for jpiv, dpiv, have the last 
syllable short in Sophocles. Elmsley has thus stated the case. 

Solus e tragicis secundam in npiy et tiv corripit Sophocles, 
monente Porsono Prefat. p. xxxvii. Iad in integris fabulis bis et 
quadragies extra melica fecit. Septies autem necessario produxit 
ante vocalem; Mid. Tyr. 631, id. Col. 826, Trach. 1273, Aj. 689, 
El. 355, 454, 1881. Que omnia emendationis egere suspicari 
videtur Porsonus. Ego. vero casu potius quam consilio factum 
puto, ut tam raro ancipitem vocalem necessario produceret Noster. 
Nam simile quid Euripidi accidisse video, Is, ut monuit Porsonus, 
posteriorem horum pronominum syllabam nusquam corripuit.— Quod 
ad accentum correpte forme attinet, alii qfuw et tu, alii nul et 
tp scvibendum arbitrantur. Hane scripturam adhibuit Aldus in 
Ajace et Hlectree versibus primis 357, dehinc vero jucy et tui usque 
ad finem libri. ‘Hyilv et tpiv ubique editiones recentiores, quarum 
scripturam post Brunckium adoptavi. Elmsley, Pref. ad Aidip. 
Tyran. p. X. 


2. Lis common in idopa, iarpés, Aiav, épus. The quantity of this 
vowel varies in ava and avapds. 

Nomen avia, vel avin, plerumque penultimam producit, aliquando 
corripit, ut in quatuor exemplis a Ruhnkenio, Hpist. Crit. 1. p. 276, 
adductis.—Verbum dyidw vel avagw, apud Epicos poétas secundam 
plerumque producit, ut et in Soph. Antig. 319. Verbum dé apud 
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Aristophanem penultimam ter corripit, semel producit Hg. 348. 
(349, Bekk.)-—Semper, nisi fallor, secunda in dapés ab Euripide et 
Aristophane corripitur, producitur a Sophocle Antig. 316. Sed 
ubique tertia syllaba longa est. Porson. ad Phen. v. 1334. 


3. T is long in kéuvis, -wv, ddis -wv, ec. g. Asch. Pers. 1085, Choeph. 
28 
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1. DeFINE your notion of epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry. What 
species of composition is implied in the term lyrical Tragedy ? 
Mention the various meanings that have been derived from the 
etymology of the words rpay@dia and rpvy@dia. Which of these 
explanations is most conformable to analogy ? 


2. On what grounds, according to Aristotle, did the Dorians lay 
claim to the invention of Tragedy and Comedy? Point out the 
fallacy of the argument he mentions. In what Greek cities out of 
Attica were early advances made toward dramatic poetry ? Where 
was any of its branches brought to its perfection earlier than at 
Athens? Explain the proverb ovd€ ra Srnorxdpov rpia yrypwokers. 
Mention the age, country, and inventions of Stesichorus, and the 
character of his poetry as described by the ancients. 


3. Relate the principal Attic legends concerning the introduction 
of the worship of Bacchus into Athens. How did the oracles con- 
tribute to this end? By what means does the worship of Bacchus 
appear to have become connected with that of Apollo at Delphi, 
and with that of Ceres at Eleusis ? 


4, Enumerate the Attic Dionysia, and explain the origin of their 
particular names. In what Attic month, and at what scason of the 
year, was each celebrated? ‘To what division of the Greek nation 
did the month Lenzon belong? ‘To what Attic month did it cor- 
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respond? What is the origin of the name, and what inference may 
be drawn from it as to the place of the month in the calendar? 
Which was the most ancient of the Dionysia at Athens ? 


5. At which of the Dionysia were dramatic entertainments given ? 
In which were the dithyrambic choruses exhibited ? What were the 
peculiar regulations affecting the performances at each festival? In 
which were the tpay@doi xavoi? What authority is there for 
believing that women were admitted to these spectacles ? 


6. Translate: eionveyxe vouov tas rpay@dias a’ray ev Kow@ ypa- 
Wapevous pudarret Kal Toy THs TOAEws ypapparea TapavayryyacKkew 
Trois wmokptvouevors. Who was the author of this law, and what 
were its objects? Translate and explain: of mourat rpeis éhapBavov 
Umokpiras KANp@ vepnOevras UroKpivopevous Ta Spdwara, Ov 6 viknoas 
eis Tovmidv axpitos tmapadapBaveraz. What were the particular 
denominations of these actors? How were the parts in the Perse 
probably distributed among them? What was the general name 
for the other characters in a play ? 


7. Give some examples to illustrate the different light in which 
actors were regarded by the Greeks and by the Romans. How is the 
fact to be explained? From what causes did the profession of an 
actor rise in importance in Greece between the age of Aischylus and — 
that of Demosthenes ? 


8. What part of the expense of the theatrical entertainments was 
defrayed by the Athenian government, and what by individuals ? 
Mention the various duties and charges to which the yopnyoi were 
subject. With what powers did the law invest them in the execu- 
tion of their office? Explain the origin and nature of the Gewpixér, 
the changes that took place in the distribution of it, and its political 
consequences. Who were the éearpava and Oeatpom@dac? Explain 
the allusion in the characteristic: kat E€vots b€ avrod Oéay ayopdaas 
py Sovs 7d pépes Oewpetv. ayew dé rods viods eis Thy Uorepaiay Kat 
Tov Tacay@yor. 


9. Mention the various ways in which Greek Tragedy was made 
to answer political purposes, and produce some illustrations from the 
extant plays. By which Tragedian was the drama most frequently 
so applied? What arguments beside that of the Perse were taken 
from events subsequent to the return of the Heracleids? How do 
you explain the saying attributed to Aischylus : ras avrod rpay@dias 
Tepaxn eivar TOY ‘Ounpou peyddav Seimver ? 

10. State the best attested dates of the birth and death of 


fEschylus. Enumerate his dramatic predecessors and contem- 
poraries in the order of time. Mention the leading occurrences in 
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his life, the honours paid to him after his death, the members of his 
family whose names are known, and the causes of their celebrity. 
Do his plays contain any intimation as to his political sentiments ? 
What grounds have been assigned for the charge of impiety said to 
have been brought against him? What reason is there for believing 
that he made more than one journey to Sicily? When did Hiero 
become king of Syracuse, and how long did his reign last ? 


11. What were the plays that made up the Tetraiogy to which 
the Perse belonged? State the principal features of the legends 
connected with their names. What ground is there for supposing 
that the Trilogy had acommon title? In what manner may the 
argument of the Persce have been connected with those of the other 
two pieces? What other poets wrote plays of the same name? 


12. Quote the lines of Aristophanes which relate to the chorus of 
the Perse. What difficulty have they occasioned ? How may they 
be understood, without supposing them to refer to any other edition 
of the play than the one we have? What other references are made 
by ancient writers to passages of the Perse not contained in the 
extant play of that name? How may this be accounted for, 
without supposing them to have dropped out of the latter? How 
does Stanley conjecture the chorus of the Perse to have been com- 
posed? How may this conjecture be reconciled with the usual 
number of the tragic chorus? How is it confirmed by the distri- 
bution of the dialogue ? 


18. Make out a list of the Median and Persian kings, down to 
the fall of the Persian monarchy, noticing the variations between 
Aischylus, Herodotus, and Ctesias. Who was Ctesias? when did 
he live, and what were his sources of information? Give the 
pedigree of Xerxes, and show how he was related to Cyrus. How 
many kings of the name of Darius are mentioned in history ? 


14. Mention the divisions of the Persian nation according to 
Herodotus. How is Xenophon to be understood when he says: 
Aéyovrar Iépaa appt tas dwdexa pupiddas eivae? Mention the 
divisions of the Persian empire accordingly to Plato, Herodotus, aud 
the Old Testament. How may the three accounts be reconciled ? 
Trace the frontier of the empire under Darius in the last year of his 
reign, and mention the modern names of the countries through 
which it passes. Give the modern names of Susa and Ecbatana, 
and mention the different opinions on these points. By what name 
‘is Susa described in the Old Testament? What is the meaning of 
the word? Mention the mythical and the historical person to whom 
the foundation of the city is attributed. 


15. What is known of the circumstances and life of Darius before 
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his accession ? How does Adschylus allude to the manner in which 
he obtained the crown ? Give a short account of his wars, and show 
how far their several issues justify the language of ischylus: véoros 
€k TroA€“ewyv arovous amabeis eb mpdooortas Gyov oikous. 


16. Give an account of the invasion of Greece by the Gauls, 
mentioning the time, the occasion, and the leaders of the expedition. 
Describe the line of their march, and compare the principal incidents 
of the campaign with those of the Persian invasion. 


17. Draw a map of Salamis and the adjacent coast, marking the 
situation of the towns of Salamis, Megara, and Eleusis, and the dxrat 
SAnviev, the spot from which Xerxes viewed the battle, and the 
island of Psyttaleia. Translate emevon eyivovro péoa VUKTES, 
dvizyov pev TO ar éomrepns képas KuKovpevor mpos THY Zahapwva* 
aviyyov de ot aupi rip Kéov TE kat THY Kuvdcoupay TETAYPEVOL, 
KaTEXov Te pexpt Movvvyxins mavra Tov ropOyov thot ynuot. Describe 
the position of the thre« last-mentioned places. 


18. Give a short account of the history of Salamis, and of the way 
in which it fell under the dominion of Athens. On what evidence 
did the Athenians found their claim to the island? What other 
ancient name had it? What is its modern one? Mention the 
meaning of each. Does Homer (as quoted by Stanley) throw any — 
light upon the epithet mehevobpéppore ! ? Explain the epithet in the 
words deras api Kuypeias. 


19. Translate: 


"Hpéev prev, @ S€arrowa, Tov mavTos Kakov 
@aveis adaorep 7) Kaxds Saipeov obey. 
"Avijp yap “EXAnv. Kk. TA 


Who i is the person here alluded to? Is he accurately described 
as avnp "EAAnv? How was he rewarded for his services ? 
20. Translate : 
"EdAnow pev fv 
“O mas dpiOds és Tpraxadas Séxa 
Ne@y, dexas & jv ravde yapis exkperos. 





What is the difference between the numbers of the Grecian fleet 
described in this passage and in Herodotus? What part of this 
fleet was furnished by Greeks of lonian extraction? Compare 
the statements of Aischylus and Herodotus as to the numbers of the 
Persian fleet. Supply the principal events omittea by Auschylus 
that intervened between the battle of Salamis and the retreat of 
Xerxes, and between his arrival at Sardis and his return to Susa. 
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21. Translate ; 


"ENG én? axpov KépupBov by Gov 
KpoxdBarroy rods evpapiy deipov 
Baoudeiou Tidpas 

Padapov mupavokoyr. 


Explain the allusion in the last part of this passage? Is ‘the 
evocation of Darius founded on Grecian or on Persian usage ? 
Where was Darius buried ? 


22. "Apyvpou myn Tis avTois att, Oncavpos xOovds. 


Describe the district in which this treasure lay, and mention the 
ancient and modern names cf the principal towns init. Give an 
account of the manner in which its produce was applied before and 
at the time of Atschylus. By what peculiar privileges did the 
government encourage the cultivation of it? Explain Xenophon’s 
project for increasing its productiveness. 


23. Explain the allusion in the words tay Maptayduvot Opnyntipos 
meuyo, and give some other examples of similar national usages. 
Why is Atossa made to describe Greece as “Tadveoy ynv, and afterwards 
to say, 7 ev mémAorot Llepaorkois noKnpern, 7 © adre Awptkotow: ? Why 
do the Greek writers speak of the Persian war as ra Mndicd? Why 
is Xerxes described as Svpiov dppa didxov? ‘Translate: dippupd re 
kal Tpippupa teAn 2? What mention is found in history of the use 
_ of chariots in the Persian armies ? 


24. Translate the following passage, and arrange it in metrical 
order, naming the verses into which you divide it. dodbuntw & 
dmdray Geod ris avnp 6varos ahvger 5 Tis 6 KpaiTv@ Toot mndnparos 
evmreTovs avaoooy 5 Prog pov yap caivovra TO mp@Toy, mapayet 
Bporoy eis dpxvorara Té0cv ovdk EoTw Umép Ovaroy advgavra dvyeiv. 


25. Define and exemplify the metrical terms, arsis, thesis, basis, 
anacrusis, anaclasis, cesura, proscdia. What is meant by metres 
kar’ dyrimé@evav puxra ? What is an asynartetic verse ? 


Explain the grounds on which Hermann objects to the ancient 
mode of measuring the Iambic verse. 


26. Explain the terms, hyper baton, reugma, prolepsis, and give 
an instance of each. ‘Translate : zis ov réOunke, tiva 6€ Kal revOi~ 
copev Tov apxedelov, os 7, emt _oKnmrouxia Tax Geis, avavSpoy raguy 
npnpov Gaver. In the lines: as ef pedatvys vuxrds i£erar xvedas, 
"EdAnves ov pevotev, GAAG oeApage Nedy émevOopdvres GAXos GAove 

Apasp@ xpupaiw Bioroy éxowooiaro—what corrections have beep 
proposed ? ‘L'ranslate the lines as they are here written. Explain 
the construction of the lines: éevradOa wéures toved’", Oras Gray vedy 
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SGapevres €xOpot vncov exowotaro. In what cases are adverbs of 
time properly followed by the indicative, in what by the subjunctive 
or the optative mood? When is the subjunctive, and when the 
optative required after a relative pronoun or adverb? Explain the 
distinction between the grammatical and the rhetorical ellipsis. ‘To 
what figure does the construction of the following words belong? 
rorda & éxpvyciv dvakr adirov @s akovouey Opikns dymedunpers 
dvoxipous re KedevGovs. Distinguish the different meanings of the 
following words according to the difference of their accentuation: ayn, 
Buos, Bporos, yavdos, Snuos, Oeppos, Poros, kados, Knp, Anvos, dts, 
VELOS, VOLOS, TpOTros. 


SOPHOCLIS PHILOCTETES. 


Trinity CoLLEGE. June, 1833. 
Mr. Martin. 


1. (a) Give the dates of the birth and death and first tragic victory - 
of Sophocles. 
(>) In what war was he engaged? What was its duration and 
event ? 
(c) How long after the death of Sophocles and Euripides did 
Aristophanes produce his Rane ? 
(d) Translate and explain : 


HPA. Eir ovyt Sodoxdéa, rpdrepov dvr’ Evpuridoy, 
MeAdets avayayeiv, eimep exetOev det o Gye; 

AIO. Ov mpiv y adv “lopavr’, arohkaBay adrov povor, 
“Avev Topokdéovs 6 te ovet kwdoviow. (Lan. 76.) 


w 


(a) How far does Phrynichus appear to deserve the title of 
Father of Tragedy ? 

(b) Why was a fine imposed upon him for his MaAnrov Goats ? 
Where is the story related ? 

(c) Translate and explain puupifovres pédn dpyatopedioidvo- 
gpvuxnpara. (Arist. Vesp.) 

3. (a) What do you consider to be the object of Epic, and Dramatic 
poetry ? 

(b) What the chief characteristic of Grecian tragedy ? 

(c) How was the Drama encouraged at Athens? 
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(d) At what seasons of the year, and at which of the Dionysia, 
were dramatic entertainments given ? 

(e) What is the controversy respecting the Lenaa? 

(f) What was the nature of the laws rept rév Oewpixav ?_ When 
introduced, and with what object? How does Demos- 
thenes allude to them ? 


. (a) What account does Homer give of Philoctetes? How many 


ships did he bring to the war ? 
(6) Does he allude to his aid as requisite for the taking ot 
br trey? 
(c) Is his fate after the fall of Troy alluded to by Homer or 
Virgil? , 
(a) What is the situation of Lemnos with respect to Athens? 
(0) rot Ve it to be inhabited by the Pelasgi? (Herod. 
aNd. 
(c) How did it fatl under the power of the Athenians? (bid.) 
(d) Where was the island Chryse situated? What account does 
Pausanias give of it ? 
(e) How was Hercules connected with it? 


Explain the terms ‘ cesura,’ ‘ quasi-cesura,’ and ‘ pause’ in the 
Jambic trimeter of the tragedians, 


‘Epps 8 6 méprrav Sddtos yynoaro vey. (v. 133.) 
(a) In what sense is Mercury called mopzraios in the Ajax ? 
(b) Illustrate ropmatos and dddcos from Horace. 


(c) What is the meaning of the Homeric epithet ¢provwos ? 
(d) Translate : 


"AAG ao 6 Maias ropmraios avak 
TleAdoete Sdpors, 

€ See ee a , 4 

Qy r érivovay orevOets KaTéyov 


Tipdéevas. (Eurip. Med. 755.) 


’Opecrépa rapBare TS, parep avrov Ards, 
"I@ pdkaipa TavpoKTévaw 


Acovrayv epedpe. (v. 889.) 


(a) Illustrate wayB6re Ta from Lucretius (B. 11.). What reason 
does he assign for the Greek poets representing Cybele (or 
Tellus) in a chariot drawn by lions ? 

(6) Why was she called ‘Idaa Mater’? What ambiguity has 
the word ‘ Idaa’ caused ? 


(c) How does Euripides connect Bacchus and Rhea? (Bacche.) 
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9. (a) Translate: 
dod d¢xov, wai’ tov POdvov b€ tpdoKvoov, 
Mn cot yevéoOa modvmoy avta. (v. 759.) 


(6) Does the expression rév POdvoy S€ mpdckvaor, or a similar 
one, occur elsewhere ? 
(c) Why was Nemesis called ’Adpacreia? 


10. 





Tel TAPEGTL pLev 
Tedxpos trap’ jpiv, THvS’ émtotnuny €xov. (v. 1038.) 


(a) In what sense, and by whom, is Teucer called 6 roforns 
in the Ajax? ‘Translate Teucer’s reply od yap Bdvavoov 
Ty Téxynv extnodunv. What difference in the sense 
would be caused by the omission or different position of 
the article ryv ? 3 

(b) Which of the Greeks at Troy was the most famous for the 

use of the bow? (Hom. Od. vu.) 

“-) How do you account for the use of the bow being held in 

contempt by the Athenians ? 

(d) What was their peculiar offensive weapon? (Aisch. Pers.) 

xf. "Yrv’ ddvvas addans, "Yrve & adyéor, 
Evans npiv €dOors 
Evaloy, evaioy, dva€. 
"Oppaat © avréxos tdvd’ atyXay, 
“A rerarat taviyv. (v. 810. 
Give Welcker’s interpretation of this passage, with the grounds on 
which it rests. 
12. X@ KeadAnvay ava. (v. 262.) 
(a) What do we find respecting the KehadAjves in Homer ? 
(>) Translate : : 
GAN’ ody 6 Tudéws ydvos, 
Os’ obtproAntos Sucvpov Aaepriou, 
Od pi) Odvwor. tovade yap py chy ee. (v. 411.) 
What is the objection to Hermann’s interpretation ? 

(c) To which of the generals in the Ziad is Sisyphus said to be 
related? (Ji, vi.) What character is there given of 
him ? 

(d) How may od p1) Odvwor be explained by an ellipsis ? 

(e) What is the chief distinction in the use of od and pr? 
Distinguish between yuyiv oxorayv dildcodov kai pi; 
and Wuxi oxoray pirdcogor kai ov. 
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i3, ‘a Distinguish between gvAd§erat ariBos (v. 48) and duAax- 
Onoera oriBos. 

(6) What is the rule with respect to the use of piv followed by 
an infinitive, or a subjunctive or optative mood ? What 
is there remarkable in 6 8é dducées dvarreOduevos mpl 7 - 
arpexews exuaby? (Herod. B. vit.) 


14. Translate the following passages and explain the construction : 


(a) doris vdcov Kdpvoytt ovAddBotro. (Vv. 279.) 
(0) a vip ade Tov peyav Xddov kar’ adra@v éyxad@v eAndrvOas ; 
v. 
(c) ov dy madal’ dy e€ Grov dédotk’ eyo M7 poe BeByxn. (v. 488.) 
(d) mrno bis tis vdcov cuvovcia. (v. 512.) 
What peculiar sense does dvariumdacda admit? Is ‘ impleri’ ever 
used in the same manner ? 
(€) mpos rotoy dv tévd’ abrés obdvcceds emder; (v. 564.) 
Explain the force of ay here, and in evOévde avdpes ove Gyra, ove 
ay yevopueva, ANoyorovaw. (‘Thucyd.) 


15. ‘Translate the following passages : 


(a) Skoreiy eg orrou at’ evravOa Sicrouos mérpa 
Toad, iv’ ev oxer pev NAtov Sumdy 
Tidpeorw evOaxnats, ev O€per 5’ varvoy 
Av etree avAiou méepizrer von. (Vv. 16.) 
(b) Ti xpn, rl xen He, Séomor’ » €V Eva &€vov 
Zreyeww, i) TL Eyew mpos ap’ bmdmray ; 
Bpate pot. réxva yap Téxvas Erépas mpovyet, 
Kai yvopa, map oT@ 
To Geiov Avds oximtpov dvdccera. (v. 135.) 
(c) Ei de mKpous, avaé, exOers ’Arpeidas, 
’"Eyo pev 70 Keivay Kakov TOdE KEpdos 
MerariOépeves, evOarep ¢ ETT LLELLOVED, 
*Em’ evoroAov Tayxelas vews 
Tlopevoatp’ dv és Sdpous. (v. 504.) 
(d) Eipme & addov adore 
Tor’ dy cihudpevos, 
Ilais a arep ws pidas TiOnvas, O6ev evpdper Umap- 
XO, mépor, dvix’ eavein SaxeOupos é ara. 
Ov PopPav i lepas yas ondpcy, ovK G\N@v 
Alper, Trav vepoperd avepes ahpnoral, 
Tj €€ &kv3ddov elmore TOE@y Tra- 
vois ois dviaee yaorpt popBav. (v. 690.) 
What are the metrical names of the lines (6) and (d) ? 
E 
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16. Give the meaning and derivation of the following words: 


OypEevo, Tpvyepds, madwrpiBrs, Eurvos, €xOddoros, ovpeotBaras. 
In What other authors does €x@é8oros occur? What different forms 
of oipeotBeras occur in Sophocles ? 


EURIPIDIS ALCESTIS. 


Trinity CottEGcE. May, 1837. 


Mr. Donapson. 


1. Trace the epic and lyric poetry of Greece to their respective 
sources, and show how each of them was related to the Athenian 
drama. ‘Translate, yevouevn odv am’ apyns av’rocxedvacteKy Kal 4 
tpay@dia kat 7 Kop@dia, 7 pev ard Tov eLapxdvray Tov SibvpauBor, 7 
d€ amo Trav Ta daddkd, KaTa pixpdv nvé7Oy. Explain and justify 
this statement, particularly the former part of it. What other name 
was given to the d:6vpauBos, and why? Of how many persons did 
the dithyrambic chorus consist? How did it differ from or agree 
with the chorus in a tragedy ? 


2. When did Arion flourish? How could he be said rpaytxod 
tpdmov evperns yeveoOar? Explain the word tpay@dia consistently 
with your interpretation of this statement. What do you under- 
stand by a lyrical tragedy? What is known of Stesichorus, and 
what was his real name? Mention some of the principles which 
reculated the formation of proper names among the Greeks. 
Why was the name Aletes given to the founder of the Dorian 
dynasty at Corinth, and what name was for a similar reason borne 
by the son of Cimon? To what circumstance did the poet Euripides 
probably owe his name? ‘Thucydides mentions Xenophon, the son 
of Euripides, as an Athenian general in the year 422 B.c.; could 
this Euripides have derived his name from the same cause ? 


3. By whom was the custom of performing tragic Trilogies 
introduced, and by whom was it first abandoned? What was the 
nature and origin of the fourth play in a Tetralogy? What place 
did the Alcestis occupy in the Tetralogy to which it belonged, and 
what were the other three plays? Is the inference which you 
might draw from the place of the Alcestis confirmed by any pecu- 
liarities in the play itself? 


—— a 
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Translate: 


Nunc, quam rem oratum hue veni, primum proloquar, 
Post argumentum hujus cloquar tragcedi. 

Quid contraxistis frontem, quia trageediam 

Dixi futwram hance? Deus sum! - Conmutavero 
Hadem, si voltis. Faciam hanc ex trageedia 
Comeedia ut sit omnibus isdem versibus. 

Utrum sit an ne voltis? Sed ego stultior : 
Quasi nesciam vos velle, qui divos siem ! 

Teneo quid animi vostri super hac re siet. 
Faciam ut conmista sit Tragicocomecdia : 

Nam me perpetuo facere ut sit comeedia, 

Reges quo veniant et Di, non par arbitror. 


Of what play is this said? Mention other instances of an extra- 
vagance, similar to that on which the plot of it depends, in the 
dramatic literature of ancient or modern times. 


4, How was the iambic trimeter derived from the dactylic hexa- 
meter? Give a scheme of the iambic trimeter acatalectic both 
tragic and comic. What is Porson’s rule about the pause in the 
tragic trimeter? Can you mention any exceptions to it? We 
learn from Joannes Laurentius Lydus that Rhinthon wrote comedies 
in hexameter verse; what remarkable fact in the literature of Rome 
is explained by this? To what classes of Greek plays did the 
pretextata, togata, Atellana and planipes, respectively correspond ? 
Explain the last word, and show from Horace that the preetextata 
and togata were different. What is Niebuhr’s opinion about the 
preetextata ? 


5. Translate : 


"By® kat Sua povoas 

Kai petdapotos 7£a, Kat 

Il\ciotov dypapevos Adyar 

Kpetooov ovdev avaykas 

Evdpoy, ovbé te Pdppakov 

Opijooas év caviow Tas 

’Opdeia Karéypapev 

Typus, ovd’ doa BoiBos “Aokhymddas €OWKE, 
Dappaxa Todurdvors avrirépav Bporoicr. 


(a) Explain and illustrate by examples 6a povoas—réa, and 
pdappaka—ayrirépor. 


(2) To what branch of his studies does Euripides allude when he 
SAYS, peTdpovos 7£a? ‘ 
E 2 
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‘Translate : 
Od yap, pa AC, otic dri mrelarovs avrat BocKover cop.oras, 
Govptopudrrecs, ‘larporéxvas, oppaywWovuxapyoKopunras, 
KukAloy te xop@v dopatokayntas, avopas peTewpopevakas. 


Also: 


Su Te hemroraray Ajpov lepev, ppace mpos hpas 8, Te xpycets. 
Ov yap ay GA y Urokovoatper TOV voy peTe@pocopiaTar, 
Ty 7 7) Tpodixa TO pey codias kat yvauns elvexa, cot dé 

"Ore BpcvOva 7 ev Taio dbois kai THPOapo tapaBadrets, 
Kadvurddnros Kaka TOAN avéxer, Kad’ nuiy ceuvorpocanets. 


And explain all the aliusions in both passages. Who were the 
Sophists? What is known of the Prodicus mentioned in the second 
passage ? 

(c) Give some account of Anaxagoras and his peculiar doctrines. 


Translate : 

"Avakaydpas dreiBous eival nou Tas apyas" oxedov yap arayra Ta 
Opotopep, Kaarep vdep 7 mp, ovUT@ yiyver bau Kal drroddvo Bai pnoe 
ovyKpicet kat Svaxpicoes pdvor, ddAws 0’ ore ylyverOar ovr’ amdd- 
AvoGat, GAAG Srapéverv aid.a. 


And, 


Touréay dé ovTa Svakexpipeveov Yv@oKe xp Ore mavra ovdev 
eAdoow éoTiv ovd€ TAEW. OV yap ayvoTOY TdvT@Y TAEw EivaL, GAG 
mayra ioa aici. 

What was the connexion between Euripides and Anaxagoras ? 
Mention any instances in which Euripides has expressed the 
opinions of this philosopher. 


(d) What are the cavides Cppaoca here alluded to? 
(e) In what metre are these lines written ? 


6. Describe the general features of a Greek dramatic representa- 
tion. Where was the ‘heatre of Athens situated ? Quote instances 
of allusions made by the dramatists to the locality of the Theatre 
and the surrounding scenery. 


7. What was yopoy dddvac? When did the tragic contests take 
place? In what year did Euripides bring out the Tetralogy to 
which the Alcestis belonged, and what was his fortune on this 
occasion? What play in Y this Tetralogy was continually ridiculed 
by Aristophanes, and why ? How is it parodied in the Acharnians ? 


‘Translate : 
Sd 67 pe Tavr’, @ oT@pvALoovAAEKT AON 
Kai mr@xémote Kal paktoovppantadn ; 


s* 
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What was probably the object of Aristophanes in composing the 
Frogs? 


Translate and explain : 


mA. KuTreLTa TOS 
Ov kal Sodoxdens avredaBero Tod Opdvov ; 
AI. Ma A? ovk exeivos, aAN exvoe pev AiaxvaAor, 
“Ore O17) KatnAGe, xaveBare thy deEcay, 
Kdkeivos tmexopnoev avT@ Tov Opdvov. 


8. Give the general rule for the construction of verbs with the 
particle ay What do you conceive to be the origin of this word ? 
Show that there is no need of alteration in od yap oid? dy ef meioaut 
vv, and confirm this reading ‘by adducing a smilar construction in 
Latin. 

9. pM veotynrat Sdpos: ASMATOU 3 ; 

OU ray dbipevas y eordTror. 


Distinguish between ovyay and ciwmav. Which of these words 
corresponds to ¢acere and which to silere ? 


10. Translate : 

Knveu Tis 7 oTevaypov, i 
Mepav KTUTov KaTa areyas, 
aL yoov @s TET PAYPEVOY 5 
Ov pray ovd€ Tis GudimoA@v 
Sraricerar api vias. 
Ei yap peraxvptos aras, 
°Q Tavav, paveins: 

IlvAav mapoube S’ ody Opa 
IInyaiov, as vopiterat, 
XepuiB’, emi POirayv miAars" 
Xaira 7 ovis emi mpobvpas 
Topaios & 67) vexvov 

Tlév@er mritvet, ovdé veohaia 
Aovrei XElp yuvukar. 


Explain the words orari¢erat, peTakuptos, and yépBa. Why 
does Elmsley object to mirvety and 6 porn ts and how are these forms 
supported by Hermann and Lobeck ? What is, according to 
Hermann, the difference between pimrew and purrety ¢ 2 Is it borne 
out by usage? What is generally the difference in signification 
between contracted and wncontracted verbs from the same root in 
Latin? Explain the formation of dvaruyety from rvyxavew and of 
belligerare from gerere. Vhe MSS. give veodaia, Dindorf reads 
voraia, Monk veodaia. Which is right, “and why? 
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11, Translate: 

Ti xp yeveoOar thy vrepBeBAnpevny 
Tuvaika; mas & Gy paddov evdeiEacrd Tis 
dow mpotiyda i) Oédove’ brepGaveiv ; 

What is the difference in Plato between évdetkyucOar and émideix- 
vuoba? What was the émiderérs of a Sophist? In what cases could 
an évdevéts be brought according to the Athenian law, and how was 
it connected with an drayayn ? 


v2: AcEa Odo cot mplv Oaveiy a Bovdropat. 


Distinguish accurately between ede and BotAeoOa. Translate : 
ay ot te Oeol Oéhwor Kai tpeis BovAnobe. Which is the older form, 
Ocdew or €GeXerv? What is the oldest form of BovAeo Oat ? 


13. Translate: 


Kat mas ereoppa THvde TO Kelyns Rexers 
Kat py ’reynpns totcde pntpuiav Téxvotsx— 





And, 

ds emt Ovyarpi apnropt, TH ovvouya Vv Ppoviyn, ent Tabry eynpe 
c&Any yovaixa, n O€ emecedOovoa €d:kalev Elvat Kal TO Epy@ pyTpvuT 
TH DPpovipn. 

What is the force of emt in these passages ? What different 
signification does it bear in the word émyapia? Give some account 
of the marriage law at Athens. How does Aischylus use the word 
pyntTpua metaphorically rg 


14, Translate, explain, and compare the following passages : 


Soy Se xeupt rexrévav Seuas To cov 
EixacOev év Xéxrpoiow exrabnoerat, 

“Qu mpoomecodpat kal mepimticowy X€epas 
”“Ovopa kahov ooy THY Kany ev aykdhais 
Ad yuvatka xaimrep ovK exov EXE, 
WVuypav pev, otwar, réppu, aN’ opas Bdpos 
Vuyxns drravrAoiny é a" ev s dveipace 
Poirdaca B evppaivors a dy" Ov yap pirovs 
Kay vuxti Aevoceww Gytw’ dy wapy xpdvov. 


11d0@ & treprovrias 

Pacpa Od6&er Sépav avaccew. 
Evpoppev de kohooaav 

a+ , > , 
ExOerae xapis avdpi, 
’Oupdatoy 5’ év aynviats 

"Eppes waco’ ’Adpodira. 


— 
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Overpdparrot de mevOnoves 

Tdpevoe bdgat pepoveat xapu paratay. 
Maray yap evr’ dy €o Oda tis OoKay dpay 
TlapadAdEaca dia yepav 

BeBakev ois od peOvorepov 

IIrepois dmadois Umvou Kedevbors. 


15. Translate: 


TlohAd oe povadrohot 

MeAypouat «ad? émtarovey T dpetay 

Xéduv &y 7” dhipors KA€ovTes U UpvOLs, 

2ndpra. Kukhas dvika Kapveiou mepiviogerat @pa 
Mnvos detpopevas 

Tlavviyou oehdvas 

Aurapaici 7 év d\Bias ’APavais. 


What was the origin and nature of the Carnea, and in what 
month were they celebrated ? Why is the epithet Aurapés applied 
to Athens? 


16. How is the legend about the death of Alcestis and the 
servitude of Apollo to be explained ? 


Translate : 
Ovpos & adextawp avrov rye mpos prdnv. (Soph. Adm.) 


What is probably the meaning of the name “Adunros as applied 
to this mythical King? How do you account for the introduction 
of Hercules? Was he a Dorian divinity? How does it appear 
from this play that Apollo and death were dressed? How are they 
represented in ancient works of art ? 


17. Translate: 
kal cad’ oid’ dotvexa 
Tov viv cxvOpwmod Kai Evveot@tos Ppevav 
MeOoppuct oe mirvdos eumrecav oKvpou. 


And, 


OTE éx vis meCos dpporeper, | ivoppdmou 77s vavpaxias kadeorykvias, 
moOAvY Tov ay@va Kai Evotracw THs yvopns €ixe. 


Explain the word wirvdos. Does peboppicacda usually govern 
the genitive? If so, mention some instances. 


18. Translate : 


"ANN’ edruxoins, vooTtwov 8 edOors 7d8a. 
"Aatois de maon 7” évver@ Terpapxia 
Xopots én’ ecbdais cvppopaiow iordvat 
Bapovs re kvigayv BovOvrowe mpoorporais. 
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And the following oracle: 


Avo "EpexOerdaiow, dco Tavdudvos & dory 
Naiere, kai mar plow vopors iduved éopras, 
Mepyno Ba Baxxovo, Kat evpuxdpous KaT dyuus 
‘Iordvat @paioy Bpopio Xapw duprya taytas 
Kat xvicay Bopotor, kapn orebavors muKacartas. 


_ (a) What was the Tetrarchy here alluded to? Give some account . 


of the ethnography and old constitution of Thessaly. Who 
were the Aleuadz, and where did they reign? Where was 
the kingdom of Admetus? . 


(b) Why does xwuoav govern an accusative in one of these 
passages and a dative in the other ? 


(c) What relation subsisted between Bacchus and Demeter? 


When was the worship of the former introduced into Attica, 
and when and by what means established at Athens ? 


19, Are pdprrw and edpapys connected? What is the root, and 
where does it appear in its simplest form? Derive dprapeiy, 
mrnppupis, (what is the quantity of the penultima in Homer?) 
povapv§, dxvd, dppavevery, Kedvds, oeuvds, and dvdyky. Which 
is right, oidas or oicéa? What is the syntax of mpiv? Dis- 
tinguish between 6 dvOpwros airds, and 6 aitds avOpwmos. Is ov 
co. pry peOeyrouai sore an allowable construction? If so, what 
do these words mean? Are there any other instances of a similar 
construction? If so, adduce and explain them. Accentuate the 
following words according to their different significations: pyrpo- 
KTOVOS, abwos, glya, Tomoat, vupdwos, puptot, mew, and Aryvs. 
What are the futures of é€o@iw and rive? 


20. Translate the following passages, and point out any pecu- 
liarities which you may think deserving of notice: 


(a) TUMPETPOS s adixero 

bpovpav 76d jyap @ Oavety adrny xpeav. 
(b) IIpos Tay €xyovt@yv, boiBe, Tov vopov riOns. 
(c) TIOAN ay od reEEas ovdev av mré0v AaBos* 


‘HO’ ody yur) Karevow eis “Aidov Sdpous. 


(d) ‘HPA. Tivos S 6 Op&bas sais Tarpos KopmaCerar ; : 
XOP. “Apeos, Caxpvoou Opnkias reATNs ava€, 


(e) Ti xpnua koupa TIS wevOin@ TpeErets 5 
(f) 7A, pi) mpoKAa’ Gort, és 40 avaBaov. 


(9) Tot yap dutevay raidas ovker’ ay POdvas, 


ewe eee ee eee 
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(h) ’AAM. ‘Qs pynror avdpa révde vupdiov Kadav. 
‘HPA. ’Emjveo’ adox@ mors ovver’ et idos. 

(i) ‘HPA, Tédpa mporeivar xeipa Kai Oryetv Eevns. 
"AMM, Kai 67 mporetvw, Topydv’ ws Kaparope. 


SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONE. 


TRINITY CoLLEGE. June, 1860. 


Mr. Hammonp. 


1. Quote Horace’s account of the origin of the Greek Tragic 
Drama. Point out its errors. What writers composed tragedies at 
Athens before the time of Sophocles? What improvements in 
tragic art were successively introduced by them? What changes 
are attributed to Sophocles? Quote passages from Aristophanes in 
which allusion is made to Sophocles and his predecessors. 


2. Give the dates of Sophocles’ birth and death and of his first 
tragic victory. What was the title of his first Tragedy, and what 
the circumstances attending its representation? Discuss the date of 
the Antigone. Point out any passages which seem to you to refer 
to the political state of Athens. How does this play serve to 
connect Sophocles with Herodotus? What further evidence have 
we in support of this connection? 


3. Give a general description of a Greek theatre, and show how it 
differed from a Roman theatre. Explain the terms: 


OupeAn—Xoyetov—m poo Knviov—repiaxros—Povdeurikov. 
Describe the locality of the theatre of Dionysus at Athens, and 


quote passages from the dramatists in which special allusion is made 
to its situation and construction. . 


4, Discuss the following questions, (1) The number of Dionysia 
at Athens: (2) The time of year at which each festival was held: 
(3) The peculiar circumstances and regulations affecting the audience 
and the performances at each festival. 


5. How were the general expenses of the Dionysiac performances 
defrayed ? What portion fell upon the choragus? What were the 
duties, privileges and powers attached to this office? To whom 
were the actors allotted ? Mention the names of any who performed 
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in Sophocles’ dramas. Assion the several parts of the Antigone to 
their respective actors. Is there any change of scene in this play ? 
Is the Eccyclema employed ? 


6. (a) "Ere dé Tptrov mapa tara Tov pehNovra movetv TL Tov dvne- 
atev Ov Anu dvayvopioat mp Troujoat. Kal rapa TavTa ovK eoTw 
ddias. n yap mpagéae avaykn 7) pn kal elddras fj BN eiOdras. TOUTOY 
d€ To pev yweoKovra pehAjoar kal BN mpaga xeiptorov. 76 Te yap 
puapdv exet Kal ov TpayiKoy" arabes yap. Oudmrep ovdels mrotet Guolws Ei 
py OAvyakis* olov ev ’Avreydvyn Tov Kpéovra 6 Aipav. 


Translate this passage and explain the allusion. How does the 
Scholiast excuse the incident? What is your own opinion on the 
subject ? 


(8) XOP. “Appo yap avra kat KaTaKreivau voets ; : 
KP. ov thy ye pr Oryotcar" eb yap ody héyets. 


Give the substance of Hermann’s comment on these lines. How 
would you explain their introduction by Sophocles ? 

Assuming the coexistence of an ethical and an artistic element 
in this play, show how Sophocles attempts to satisfy the require- 
ments of both in the development of the plot and of the two leading 
characters. 


7. Quote Horace’s lines on the duties of the Chorus, and apply 
them to the particular case of the Antigone. Distinguish between 
the terms mdpodos, ordotuor, and éupedeca, and explain the connexion 
existing between the odes in this play and the dramatic action of 
the piece. 


8. Tod mpiv Oavdvros Meyapéws KAewdv hayos. 


By what name is Megareus known in the Phenisse? How is 
his story introduced into that play? Does his death precede 
or follow that of Eteocles? Do you suppose that Sophocles intended 
to follow the ancient legend in all the subordinate incidents of this 
play ? Mention an instance from the Cdipus Coloneus in which he 
has departed from the account of the Cyclic Thebais. In which of 
his plays has Sophocles violated the so-called Unities = Time and 
Place ? 


9. Draw a map which shall contain Beotia, the islands of Eubcea 
and Naxos, and the Saronic Gulf. 


10. Translate the following passages, and, wherever the meaning 
or the text is a matter of dispute, give your own opinion on the 
subject and your reasons for it : 


(1) *o kowoy abraded pov "Topnyns Kapa, 
ap’ oia@ drt Zeds trav am Oidimov Kakov 
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Orrotov ovxi vov ert (ooaw Teel ; : 
ovdev yap ovr’ ahyewov ovr’ drys arep 
our’ aio xpov ovr’ dripdy eo0 drrotoy ov 
TOV TOY TE KUPOV OvK Oram’ éy@ Kakav. 
(2) Toios appt vor eran 
murayos Apeos avriuTah@ 
pracrere tcc 
(8) Kadnped” axpov eK Tayeov imnvepot, 
dopiy a am avrov pi), Bary meevydres, 
eyeptl KWav avdp’ avnp emuppddous 
KAKOLGLY, ElTLs TOUS’ aderdnaor Tovov. 
(4) ’AAN’ ctr” adedpins €i0” Opatpoverrépa 
Tov maytos nity Znvos épxelou KUpet 
aur TE xn Evvaipos ovK ahverov 
pdpou KakioTov. 


(5) "ANN elke Oup@ Kal perdoracw Sdidov. 
(6) "Epos, ds ev krnpact miners. 


(7) "Ewpavoas adyewordras é epol pepiuvas, 
mar pos Tpurdduorov OLKTOV, 
TOU TE TpdTraVTOS ApETEepov TOTHOV 
kAewois AaBdakidaouy. 
(8) ’AAN ei pev ovv Tad” early ev Bevis kad, 
maboyres a dy Evyypoipev npaprnkores* 
ei © 010” apapravovat, it) meio kaka 
madovev 7) Kal aed EKOLK@S ELLE. 


(9) Bopoit yap npiv €oxdpar TE. TaVvTEELs 
mAnpers t Um olwvay Te Kal KUVOY Bopas 
Tov Ovopdpov TemT@ros Oidizrou yovou. 


(10) °2 mpécBv, mavres, Sore to&dra oKOTFOU, 
Togever aySpos Toude, Kovde pavriKis 
ampakros vpiy ciui, Tap val yevous 
e&numoAnpuat Kaxmepdpricpar Tahar. 

(11) *2 mayres adoro, Tav Adyar ern Osun 
mpos e£odov oTeixovea, Tla\dddos Geas 
Gras ixotwny evyparov mpoonyopos* 
kai TuyXaveo Te KAn Op’ dvaomacrov muAns 
xah@oa kai pe POdyyos olkelov Kakov 


Badr dv ator. 


(12) Tapacravres Tape 
abpnoad? dppov XepaTos \Boomada 
vvres mpos avro ordpuoy, ei Tov Aipovos 


POdsyyov ouvinw 7 Ocotat kérropa. 
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11. Discuss the grammatical peculiarities of the following 
passages : 


(1) Apr xavov b€ mavros dydpos expabety 
uxny Te Kal ppovnpa Kal yv@uny, mpi av 
apxais Te kal vouotow evrpiBns dary. 


(2) “Qs dv crorot viv fre Tay eipnpevar. . 


(3) Teay, Zed, Swvarw Tis avOpav 
trepBacia sanakaab ; 


(4) ’ANN’ avdpa, kel Tus 7) coos, K.T.A. 
Explain the use of the negatives in the following 
(a) "Ey 8 dras ov py eyes 6pOas Trade, 
ovr dy Suvaipny pr’ emioraipny héyewv. 


(8B) “Hris rov airs avradeddoy ev hovais 
mentor a0artov pnd vn apnotav Kuve 
» 9. +B / , i 3 9 , an 4 
ciao’ odec Oa, nO vm’ oiwvay TiVds. 


Accentuate the word ozrora in the line 
GAN tc’ 6rrota cot Soxet. 


12. Derive, illustrate, or otherwise explain the following words : 


ravTadwbeis—beEvsoerpos— racac bai— repiBpvytos—wtmihAover— 
4 , 
mEepiokKEANS — KaTapTvey — éennBodkos—epeuvds — Ovaras — dpya — 
maoTds—ky@doyres. 


tr... 


IN DEX. 





Acuavs Eretriensis, the tragedian, 
182 

Acharnians, 205, 343 

Actors, one introduced by Thespis, 
65; another by Alschylus, 110; 
a third by Sophocles, 13 36, and 
Cratinus, 192 ; only three allowed 
to each dramatist, 244, 307; 
their gains anddcharacter, 312: 
not paid by the choragi, 243; 
neglected by-play altogether, 
308: used bodily exercises, 311 

Admission money to the theatre, 309 

Adonis, 18 

Adrastus, subject of lyrical tra- 
gecdies at Sicyon, 44 

Aigicores, 63 

Holic form in the dramatists, 371 

/Eschines as an actor, 313, 314 

Auschylus, his life, 106-110; 
number of his dramas, 110; im- 
provements in tragedy, 110, 111; 
his Agamemnon, 316; Choé- 
phoree, 319; Eumenides, 322; his 
political aims therein, 108, 201; 
Suppliants, 122; Seven against 
Thebes, 119; Persians, 118; 
Prometheus Bound, 121, 326: 
Prometheus Fire-bringing, 115, 
note, 1; Orestea, 125 ; his style 
and diction, 115, 116; his plays 
allowed to be acted after his 
death, 111, note 3; a Pytha- 
gorean, 112, note 1; his 3ire- 
rouds, 108, note 2: ‘accused of 
plagiarism from Phrynichus, 102, 
note 10; relation between his 
tragedy and the piastic arts, 113, 
note 3; his aristocratical spirit, 


108; his works bear internal 
proofs of his fondness for the 
Dorians, 115; and of his military 
spirit, 116 

Afranius, 353 

Agatharchus, the inventor of stage 
scenery, 274 

Agathon, the tragedian, 182 

’"Aypnvdv, 295. 

Alwpat, 275. 

Alexis, the comedian, 224 


“AAknotis, no reason to show that 


Thespis never wrote a play so 
named, 73 

Ameipsias, the comedian, 196 

Auapzsts, when they may form the 
first foot in the senarius, 370, 
note 

Anapestic Tetrameter Catalectic, 
383 

Anapestic verses, 379 ; why mosily 
used in opening choral song, 276, 
305 

Anaxandrides, the comedian, 224 

"Avia, “Aviapds, quantity of, 405 

Anthesteria, 19 

Antigone, parody of the, 294. 


' Antiphanes, the comedian, 86, note 


2, 224 
’"AmayyeAla, 45 
Apolio and Ormuzd, 21 
Apollodorus, the comedian, 229. 
Apsephion, or Aphepsion, 
Archon, 129 
mre the son of Aristophanes, 
"ApBvAc, 283 
Archilochus, 55 ; 
tinus, 191 


the 


imitated by Cra- 
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Archon’s wife espoused to Dionysus, 
20 

Ariadne, 16 

Arion, the originator of the Tragic 
Chorus, 41 

Aristarchus of Tegea, 182 

Aristias, son of Pratinas, 104 

Aristophanes, 200; place of his 
birth, 201, time of this birth, 
203; his Banqueters, 203; Baby- 
lonians, 204; Acharnians, 205; 
Knights, 206; Clouds, 207-209 ; 
Wasps, 209; Peace, 210; Am- 
phiaraus, 211; Birds, 7b.; Lysi- 
strata, 213; Thesmophoriazuse, 
213; Frogs, ib.; Ecclesiazuse, 
216; Plutus, 217; olosicon, 
218, note 1; Cocalus, 217; 
number of his plays, 218; buf- 
foonery and licentiousness, 219; 
excellences, 220 

Aristotle, his assertion that the 
early drama was extemporaneous, 
how explained, 42 ; his etymology 
of kwuwdia incorrect, 77 

Art and Idolatry, 2 

Artemis TavpomdéaAn, 16 

Asinius Pollio, 355 

Aspendus, theatre at, 250 

Astarte, 12 

Atellane Fables, 351 

Attic Crases, 367 sqq. 

Attic dialect in the dramatists, 
363 

Attius, 354 

Audience, theatric, 309; its number, 
238; behaviour, 311 

Augment, Attic, 363 

AdAala, 273 


Baal-Peor, 18 

Bacchic choruses three in number, 
36 

Bacchus ’Quoddyos, 17 

TaupéKepws, 16 

Bacchus, early. worship of in 
Attica, 6, 63 

Bacchus, oriental origin of his 
worship, 11 
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Bacchus, his pedigree, 1] 

Bovine deities, 15 

Bovaeutikdv, 259 

Brauronia, 61 

Bpovtetov, 275 

Bull, connected with the Dithy- 
ramb, 41 

Buskin, introduced by Auschylus, 
111 


Cacus, 16 

Ceesura in the Senarius, 370, note 

Carcinus, the tragedian, 183 

Cheeremon, 184 

Charonic ladder, 261 

Chionides, the comedian, 189 

XAapvs, 295 

Cheerilus, the tragedian, 101 

Choragi, their office and how 
chosen, 242, their rivalry, 247; 
successful, honours of, 247 

Choragice expenses, 243 

Xopby d5Sdveu, 244, note 3 

Chorus, origin of, 27; etymology of 


the word, zb. note 1; properly — . 


limited to a fixed dancing-place 
and so distinguished from the 
comus, 30; Tragic, comic, num- 
ber of, 276 

Christus Patiens, 185 

Chronology of the Greek drama, 
232-237 

Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 44 

Cleon, 205 

Clepsydra, used to portion out the 
time of a dramatic representa- 
tion, 248 

Comedy, etymology of, 78, 211; 
when established at Athens, and 
why, 83 

Comedy, the Old, its origin and 
nature, 83; prohibited for a time, 
190; number of plays, 189; its 
political meaning, 85 

Comedy, the Middle, how different 
from the Old, 86; number of its 
pieces, 222; difficult to distin- 
guish between its writers and 
those of tho Old Comedy, 86 
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Comedy, the New, its origin and 
nature, 88; circle of its cha- 
racters, 89 

Comic trimeter, 371 

Comus_ distinguished from the 
chorus, 30 

Concurrences of short syllables, 391 

Condalium of Plautus, 298 

Costume on the modern stage, 304 

Crane,theatric machine so called, 274 

Crases, Attic, 367 sqq. 

Crates, the comedian, 192 

Cratinus, the comedian, 190 

Cretic termination, 392 

Critias, 185 

Cyclic chorus the same as the 
Dithyrambic, 38 

Cyrenaic picture, 278 


Dactyls in Anapestic verse, 383 

Dances — Gymnopexdic, Pyrrhic, 
Hyporchematic, 34; those of 
scenic poetry, 36 

Dante, 115, 136, 154 

Days of the Week, 14 

Demeter, 19 

Anpiupyds, 33 

Ataypdupara, of the chorus, 505 

Aid(wua, 258 

Ardkpiot, 62 

Didascaliz, 248 

Aiddorey Spapua, 246 

Dinolochus, the comedian, 189 

Dionysia, number of, 239; account 
of, 239 sqq. 

Dionysius, 152, 185 

Diphilus, the comedian, 228 

Auoteyia, 261 

Dithyramb, explanation of the word, 
37, 38, note 1; nature of, 37 

Doors in the scene, their number 
and destination, 262 

Dorians adopted the religion of 
conquered countries, 21 

Doric forms in the dramatists, 362 


Drama, origin of, 1 


Drama, Greek, religious reference 
of, 1 sqq.; choral element of, 27 
sqq.; rhapsodical element of, 54 
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sqq.; an union of the rhapsody 
with the cyclic chorus, 60 sqq. ; 
arose in the Dorian states, 27; at 
the beginning extemporaneous, 
according to Aristotle, 42; essen- 
tially different from the modern 
in its mode of representation, 238 ; 
its time of performance, 239-242; 
its means of performance, 242 
sqq.; its place of performance, 
249 sqq.; its manner of per- 
formance, 275 sqq. 

Drama, Lyrical, 45 sqq. 

Dramatists originally their own 
actors, 65, note 4 

Dress of the actors, 281 

dpduos, 261 

Duplicate divinities, 22 


Eephantides, 190 

EfAwtes of ért Tawdpw, 82 

Eipxtn, 263 

Eicddo1, 263 

-ExkvxAnua, 271 

Elementary worship, 12 

Eleusinian mysteries, language of, 
139, note 3 

“EuBara, 285 

Emendations of Strabo, 2, note 4; of 
Pausanias, 26, note 4; of Diphilus, 
117, note 1; of Euripides, 29, 
note 2, 157, note 2; 170, note 1 

°"EupméaAcia, 37 

"Hu et nucv, 400, 405 

Ennius, 354 

"EvomAuos pududs, 35, note 2 

"Emeionwpd w, 78 

"EmlBAnua, eximéprapua, 295 

"Edn Birdy, 259, note 3 

Epicharmus, inventor of Comedy, 
life and account of, 187 

Epic forms in the dramatists, 361 

Epigenes, the Sicyonian, +5 

Epirrhema and antepirrhema, 306 

Episcenos, 262 

Eubulus, the comedian, 222 

Euphorion, the tragedian, 184 

Eupolis, the comedian, 194; rela- 
tions with Aristophanes, 195 
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Euripides, time and place of his 
birth, 148; rank of his parenis, 
149; his education, zb. ; his exile, 
151; his death, 152; his Electra, 
167, 335; Alcestis, 82, 161, 242; 
Iphigenia in Aulis, 169; Ion, 
163; Hippolytus, 162; Medea, 
161; Troades, 166; Hecuba, 163, 
164; Hereules Furens, 164; 
Pheenissz, 168 ; Orestes, 7b., 335 ; 
Iphigenia in Tauris, 165; Andro- 
mache, 166, 335; Bacche, 169, 
335 sq.; Suppliants, 165, 335 ; 
Heraclide, 161; Helen, 167; 
Rhesus, 160 ; Cyclops, 162 ; 339; 
said to have been assisted by So- 
crates, 155; his character as a 
dramatist, 158; his relation to 
ZEschylus and Sophocles illus- 
trated by a comparison between 
his Electra, Aischylus’ Choé- 
phoree, and Sophocles’ Electra, 
172-180; turned the rhapsodical 
element of Greek Tragedy into a 
sophistical one, 155; his political 
opinions, 156; his Anaxagorea, 
b.; his rhetorical vanity, 153, 
230; his misogynism, 151; his 
style, 157; a forerunner of the 
New Comedy, 89; how esteemed 
by Aristophanes, 155, 191; by 
Menander and Philemon, 226, 
227; his excellences, 232; in- 
ventor of tragi-comedy, 82; why 
popular in the middle ages, 154; 
quoted by Alexander the Great, 
171; by St. Paul, 227, note 15 

Kuripides explained, 26, note 4, 29, 
note 3, 160-169 

Euripides, junior, 184 

Examination paper on Adschylus’ 
Perse, 409; Sophocles’ Philoc- 
tetes, 414; Euripides’ Alcestis, 
418; Sophocles’ Antigone, 425 

"EE audins Aéyew explained, 76,n.8 

"Ekdpxew—ekapxous explained, 30 

’EkeAlcow, 29 

Kxode, 305 

-Eidorpa, 271 
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Fables, Atellane, 351 

Farnese Bull, 355 

Flute-player, 303 

Fox, C. J.,on Euripides, 153, note 3 

Frogs, representation of the first 
scene of the, 299, note 2 


T'épavos, 275 
Goat, the prize of Tragedy, 43 
Gymnopzedia, 34 


Heraclides Ponticus, the Pseudo- . 


Thespis, 71 
Hermippus, the comedian, 194 
Herodotus, passage of respecting 
Pisistratus discussed, 62, 63; 
meets Sophocles in Samos, 131 
Historical plays, 82 
Horace, Epist. ad Pisones, 355 
Human sacrifices, 14 
Hyporcheme, 35 


Iambie metre, invention of, 55, n. 4 

Iambic poems models for the tra- 
gedians, 58 

Iambic tragic senarius, 369 

comic 7 ote 

tetrameter catalectic, 374 

Ictus metricus, 369, 385, 389, 390 

Imitation, love of, the origin both 
of the fine arts and idolatry, 1, 2 

Indian drama, its comparative 
antiquity, 5, note 3 

Inscriptions, Orchomenian, 49-53 

Ion Chius, the tragedian, 181 

Iophon, the sons of Sophocles, 184 











‘ Jovial’ and ‘ Saturnine,’ 13, note 1 
Judges, Dramatic, 247 - 


Kata (vyd—xard ototxous, 276 
Kepavvookoretoy, 275 
Kepkides, 258 

KAiwaxes, 259 

KAioctov, 263 

Ké@opvos, 283 sqq. 

KoiAor, 258 

Kouudriov, 306 

Koxpoi, 305 

Kovicrpa, 260 
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Kopudaios, 244 

Koopos, 29 

Képos, signification of the word, 
77; distinguished from xopds, 
30 

Kwp@deiy—rtov gr) 
note 3 

Kwugdia, etymology of, 78 

Laberius, 352 

Laocoon, group of, 114 

‘Lagos, 38 

Ae:roupyeiy, 242, note 5 

Aertoupylas eyKvKaAtot, 243 

Aevkdrodes, 26, note 4 

Antiapxidy ypauparetov, 310 

Alay, quantity of, 405 

Livius Andronicus, 354 

Aoyetov, 249, 261, 265; why so 
called, 113, note 2 

Lycophron’s Alexandra, 185, note 5 

Lycurgus, the orator, his law re- 
specting the three Tragedians, 
314 

Lyrical Tragedy, 43, note 4, 54 
sqq.; Comedy, <b. 78 


ovonacti, 86, 


Macaulay, Lord, on the corruption 
of tragedy, 153 

Machon, the comedian, 229 

Magnes, the comedian, 190 

Masks, introduced by Atsckylus, 
110; various forms and reason 
of, 285 

Megacles, 62 

Meletus, the tragedian, 184 

MéArecOa and poarn, 31 

Menander, 226; quoted by St. Paul, 
227, note 15 

Mnxavn, 275 

Metres, tragic, 368 

Middle Comedy. See Comedy. 

MiAgqrov dAwois, 103 

Mimes, Roman, different from 
Greek, 351; not altogether far- 
cical, 352: the early germ of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte to be sought 
for in them, 351 

Minotaur, 15 
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Moloch, 14 

MoArn, 31 

Mosaic, Pio-Clementine, 280 

Mutes, or dumb actors, their masks, 
286 

Myrtilus, the comedian, 194 


Nevius, 354 

New Comedy. See Comedy.‘ 

Nicostratus, Aristophanes’ son, 
218 


Niebuhr on historical tragedy, 82, 

- note 1 

Niobe. group of, 355 

Number of separate representations 
in one day, 248 


“Ovkos, 285 

Odyssey, a storehouse for the 
satyrical plays, 130, note 2 

’OxpiBas, 250 

Old Comedy. 

Orchestra, 257 

Orchomenian Inscriptions, 49, 53 

’OpOwala, 16 

Oscilla, 287 

Ovdev pbs Aidvucoyv explained, 75, 
note 3 

Ovid, considered as a tragic writcr, 
355 


See Comedy. 


Pacuvius, 354 

Pean, 37 

Pantagruelism, 85 

Tdpada, 62 

Parabasis, 306 

Tlapackhvia, 266 

Tlapacknjvioy, 266, 307 
Tlapaxopyynua, 307 

Tapaordrns and tpiroorarys, 244 
TlapeyxvKAnuc, 272, note 2 
Parodos, 261 

Pasiphae, 15, note 7 

Pause in the Senarius, 372, 400 
Mediator, 62 

Tlepiaxrot, 263, 272 

Perse, examination paper on, 409 
Persona, etymology of, 286 
Invirn, 286 

Phaethon, 13, note 1 
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Phalaris and Moloch, 15, note 5 

Phallic processions, 78 

Phallic worship of Bacchus, 19 

hevann—gevaxicew, 286 

Pherecrates, 192; his metre, 193, 
note 4 

Philemon, the comedian, 226 

Philippides, 225 

Philippus, the comedian, 218 

Philoctetes of Sophocles, examina- 
tion paper on, 414 

Phormis, the comedian, 189 

Spdynua explained, 130, note 1 

Phrynichus, the tragedian, 102 

Phrynichus, the comedian, 193 

Phya, 62 

Pindar explained, 15, 39, 41, 46, 47 

Pisistratus, 62; his encouragement 
of literature, 67 

Planetary worship, 13 

Plato, the comedian, 196 

Plato, his definition of Tragedy and 
Comedy, 80 

Plato Leges, 844 p. explained, 17, 
note 6 

Pleiades, the seven poets so named, 
185 

Pluteum, 261 

Tyiyos, 306 

Podium, 265 

Pcet, successful, honours of, 247; 
his fame transient as compared 
with that of the historian, 248 

Posidippus, the comedian, 230 

Prexcinctiones, 258 

Pratinas, account of, 104; inventor 
of Satyric Drama, 75 

TIpocdpia, 259, note 3 

Prologue, 66 

Proper names in the Tragic 
Senarius, 370, 396 

Mpooknviov, 257, 261 

Ipocwmeiov, 285 

Mpwraywvicrns, bis functions, 245 

TIpvAees, 29 

“ Punch,” 296, note 3, 352 

Punning in the ancient tragedies, 
154; note 1 

Pyrrhic and Proceleusmatie fect, 35 


Pyrrhic dance, 35; performed on 
horseback, 35 


Rabelais, 85, note 2 
Religio not from religare, 356 
Rhapsodes, etymology of the word, 
54; nature of, zbid. 
‘Pots, 66 
ae sp, writer of tragi-comedy, 
3 


Right and left on the stage, 264 
Roman theatre, 350-358 


Saturn, his functions, 13 
‘Saturnine’ and ‘ Jovial,’ 13, note 1 
Satyr and Silenus distinguished, 


Satyric drama, actors in, how 
dressed, 302 

SKnvn, 257 

Seenery, 274 

invented by Agatharchus, 
ibid., 274 

Schiller’s definition of Tragedy, 81, 
note 2 

Seartdes, 259 

Semele, 20 

Seneca, 357; his influence on the 
French dramatic writers, 358 

Serpent, as a symbol of life, 18 

Seventh day sacred to Saturn and 
the Sun, 14 

Sicyonians, their share in the in- 
vention of Tragedy, 44 

Simonides of Amorgus, 56 

Six, a perfect number, 14, note 3 

SKepera, 17 

Soccus, 296 

Socrates, Xenophon’s and Plato’s 
account of, to be received with 
allowance, 208 

Sopater, writer of tragi-comedy, 
231 





Sophocles, his life, 128-133; col- 
league of Pericles, 130; ac- 
quainted with Herodotus, ibid. ; 
his death, 131; his character asa 
man, 137; his public character, 
ibid.; hig improvements in 
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Tragedy, 136; 
plays, 133; his (Edipus Rex, 
144; CEdipus at Colonus, 145, 
329; Antigone, 145; Ajax, 142, 
333 ; Philoctetes, 147; Trachinic, 
143; Electra, 142 : comparative 
merits of the remaining seven, 
141; difference of eharacter be- 
tween him and Aischylus, 136; 
in what respect Homeric, 115, 
note 7; his general principles of 
action, 137; not fully ap- 
preciated by the moderns, 135 ; 
wrote other works besides tra-, 
gedies, 133 

Sophocles, junior, 184 

Sosicles, the tragedian, 185 

Sotades, writer of tragi-comedy, 
231 

Spectators, number of, &c., 238 

Stage-curtain, 273 

Stesichorus, 40, note 1 

Strattis, 196 

Sun and moon, worship of, 12 

Suvapera, 381 

Sxowortevns, 39, note 4 

Syrus, 352 


» 


Terpander, 32 

Theatre, Grecian, description of, 
249 sqq. 

Theatre, Roman, 350 sqq. 

Ocarpdyys,—Seatpomarns, 310 

Theodectes, 185 

Theodorus the actor, why he sus- 
tained the part that first ap- 
peared on the stage, 246 

OcoAoyeioyv, 262, 275 

Theopompus, 196; his Althza, 300 

Theorie fund, 310 sqq. 

Thespis, 64; Bentley’s assertion 
that he wrote nothing, and that 
his tragedies were entirely droll, 
incorrect, 70; names of some of 


number of its | 


ia 


his plays, 65, note 8, 72; may 
be an assumed. name, 69, note 2 
er choragic monument of, 
| 
eae 209, note 3 
Thymele, 249, 260 
Thyreatic crowns, 34 
Timocles, the comedian, 225 ° 
Tpayikds tpdmos, what? 43 
Tpaywdia, origin of the word, 43, 74 
Tpaywdiay diddoKew, 246 
Tragedy, ideal of the Roman form 
of, 354 
Tragedies, modern and ancient, 
distinction between, 5 
historical, 82, note 1 
Tragedians, Attic, plagiarized from 
the gnomic poets, 59, note 1; 
138, note 7 
Trilogy, Aischylean, 113 
Trochaic metre, 55 
Trochaic tetrameter catalectic of 
tragedy, 376 
-— of comedy, 378 


‘Yrepdxpior, 62 

‘YroxptvecOc1, used of the rhapsode, 
57, note 4 

‘YrocKkhviov, 268 


Valvx regiz, 262 
Versure, 267, note 1 
Vitruvius, 251-256 


Waggon of Thespis, 66 
Women were present at dramatic 
exhibitions, 310 


Xenocles, the tragedian, 183 
Fever, 263 


Zagreus, 17 
Zevs Swrnp, the god of mariners, 
117, note 1 
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published posthumously. Translated into 
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2 vols. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, a popular 
Selection from. By LereH Hunt. 
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Bremer’s (Miss) Works. Translated by 
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Cary’s Translation of Dante’s Hea- 
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Carrel’s Counter Revolution in Eng- 
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Chaucer’s Works, Edited by RopERT 
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Introduction by W. W. SKEAT, 4 vols. 

Coleridge’s (8. T.) Friend. A Series of 
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(S. T.) Biographia Liter- 
aria, and two Lay Sermons. 

Condé’s Dominion of the Arabs in 
Spam. Translated by Mrs. Foster. In 
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Cowper’s Complete Works. Edited, 
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Austria. Portraits. In 4 vols. 


De Lolme on the Constitution of Eng- 


land. Edited, with Notes, by Joxnn 
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2 vols. 
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-ence. Edited by J. E. Rynanp. In 2 vols, z 
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Edited by J. E. Ryrzanp. In 7 
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Foster's (John) Critical Essays. Edited 
by J. E. Ryzanp. In 2 vols. 
Essays—On Decision of Cha- 
racter, &c. &c. : 
Essays—On the Evils of Po- 
pular Ignorance, &c. 
Fosteriana: Thoughts, Re- 
flections, and Criticisms of the late JoHNn 
Fostrr, selected from periodical papers, 
and Edited by Henry G. Boxn (nearly 
600 pages). 5s. 


Fuller’s (Andrew) Principsi Works. 
With Memoir. Portrait. 


Goethe’s Works, Translated into Eng- 
lish. In 7 vols. 

Vols. 1.and2. Autobiography,20 Books; 
and Travels in Italy, France, and 
Switzerland. Portrait. ~ 

Vol. 3. Faust, Iphigenia, Worquato 
Tasso, Egraont, &., by Miss Swan- 
WICK ; and Gotz von Berlichingen, by 
Sir Waiter Scorr. Frontispiece, 

Vol. 4. Novels and Tales. 

Geo Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
8. p. i 

Vol. 6. Conversations with Eckermann 
and Soret. Translated by Jonn 
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-Vol. 7. Poems and Ballads, including 
Hermann and Dorothea, Translated 
by E. A. Bowrtne, C.B 

Correspondence with Schiller- 
See Schiller. 

Greene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson, 
Poems of. Edited by Ropert BELL. 
With Biographies. In 1 vol. 


Gregory’s (Dr.) Evidences, Doctrines, 
and Duties of the Christian Religion. 

Guizot’s Representative Gcvernment, 
Translated by A. R. Scopir, 

History of the English Revo- 

lution of 1640. Translated by WILLIAM 

Hazurt. Portrait. 

History of Civilization, Trans- 
lated by Wint1aAm Hazuirr. In 3 vols. 
Portrait. 

Hazlitt’s Table Talk. A New Edition 
in one volume, 
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Hutchinson (Colonel), Memoirs of, 
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In 2 vols. - 
Life of Washington. Por- 
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vols. 
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Index. Fine Portratt. 
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lated by Roscoz. Portraits. In 3 vols. 
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Translated. {In the Press. 


Chief Prose Works. Trans- 
lated. [In the Press. 


Locke’s Philosophical Works, con- 
taining an Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, &c., with Notes and Index by 
J. A.&2, Jous. Portrait. In 2 vols. 

Life and Letters, with Ex- 
tracis from his Common-Place Books, by 
Lord Kine. 
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The Prince, and other Works. Portratt. 

Martineau’s History of tho Peace, 
from 1815-1846. 4 vols, 

Menzel’s History of Germany. or 
traits. In 3 vols. 

Wichelet’s Life of Luther. Translated 
by WiLL1aAM Hazzitr. 

Roman Republic. Translated 

by Wint1am Hazuire, 

French Revolution, with In- 
dex. Frontispiece. 

Mignet’s French Revolution from 
L789 t0 1814. Portrait. 
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Portraits. In 6 vols. 

Mitford's (Mary R.) Cur Village. Im- 
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Watt. In 3 vols. 
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lated: with General Index. In 10 vole. 
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First Planting of Christi- 
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2 vols. 
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Translated. In 2 vols. 
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Leo X., with the Copyright Notes, and an 
Index. Portraitz. in 2 vols. 

Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 
with the Copyright Notes, &e. Portrait. 

Russia, History of, by WattTes K. 
Kruny. Poriraits. In 2 vols. 
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Vol. 2. Continuation of the Revoili 
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Works. 
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Sismondi’s Literature of the South 
of Europe, Translated by Roscoe. Por- 
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Smith’s (Adam) Theory of the Moral 
Sentiments; with his Essay on the First 
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Modern History. In 2 vols, 

Lectures on the French Re- 

volution. In 2 yols. 
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Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks. | Herodotus, Wheeler’s Analysis and 


Illustrated with Lithographs and nu- summary of, 

merous Woodcuts, Thucydides, Wheeler’s Analysis of. 

: , : New Testament (The) in Greek, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


11 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


Comte’s x nile of the Sciences. 
By G. H. Lewes. 

Draper (J. W.) A History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe. By 
Jomn Wi~trAm Draper, M.D., LL.D. A 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised by the 
Author. In 2 vols. 

Hegel’s Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History. Translated by J. Sizes, M.A, 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Trapslated by J. M. D, MEmLEJOBN. 

Logic; or, the Science of Inference. 
A Popular Manual. By J. DEvEyY. 

Willer’s (Professor) History Philoso- 
Phically cousidered. In 4 vols. 38. 64. 
each, 

Tennemann’s Manual of the History 
of Philosophy. Continued by J. R. Morsx«. 


BRITISH CLASSICS. 


29 Vols. at 3s. 6d. each. 


Addison’s Works. With the Notes 
of Bishop Hurp, much additional matter, 
and upwards of 100 Unpublished Letiers. 

Edited by H.G. Bonn. Portratt and & 
ps Se on Steel. In 6 vols. 


Burke’s Works. In 6 Volumes, 

Vol. 1. Vindication of Natural Society, 
On the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
Political Miscellanies. 

Vol. 2. French Revolution, &c, 

Vol. 3. Ap from the New to the 
Old Whigs ; the Catholic Claims, &c. 

Vol. 4. On the Affairs of India, and 
Charge against Warren Hastings. 

Vol. 5. Conclusion of Charge against 
Hastings; on a Regicide Peace, &c. 

Vol. 6. Miscellaneous Speech 
With a General Index. 


Burke’s Speeches on Warren Hast- 
ings; and Letters. With Index. in 
2 vols. (forming vole. 7 and 8 of the 
works). 


Life. By Priozk. New and 


revised Edition. Portrait. 


Defoe’s Works. Edited by Sir WALTER 
Scorr. In 7 vols. 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Notes; including, 
in addition to the Author’s own, those of 
Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander 
and other foreign scholars; and an ela- 
borate Index. Edited by an English 
Churchman. In 7 vols. 





ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 


15 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


Bleek (F.) An Introduction to the 
Old’ Testament, by FrriepricH BLEEK. 
Edited by JoHANN BLEEK and ADOLF 
KAMPHAUSEN. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man by G. H. VENABLES, under the 
supervision of the Rev. EK. VENABLES, 
Canon of Lincoln, New Edition. In 2 
vols. 


Chilling worth’s Religion of Pro- 
testants. 3s. 6d. 


Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. 
With Notes. 


Hardwick’s History of the Articles 
of Religion. To which is added a Series of 
Documents from a.D. 1536 to A.D. 1615. 
Together with Illustrations from Contem- 
porary Sources. By the late C. Harp- 
wick, Archdeacon of Ely. 
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| Henry’s (Matthew) Commentary on 
the Psalms, Wumerous Mlustration:. 

Pearson on the Creed. New Edition. 
With Analysis and Notes. 

Philo Judeus, Works of; the con- 
temporary of Josephus. Translated by 
C. D. Yonge. In 4 vols, a 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, in 
continuation of Eusebius. With the Notes 
of Valesius, 

Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History, 
from A.D. 324-440: and the Eeclesiastical 
History of Philostorgius. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Ecclesias- 
tical Histories, from a.p, 332 to 4B, 427 
and from A.D. 431 to a.p. §44, 

Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis of 
the Four Gospels. Translated by CANON 
VENABLES. New Edition, revised. 


- 


BOHNS VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


34 Vols. at 5s. each. 


Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Boethius’s Consolation of Philoso- 
phy. In Ae tics ain the A. S. 

etres, and an i Tenslation, b 
the Rev. S. Fox. y 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Eng. 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. By Sir Henry 
Exus. In 3 vols. 

Chronicles of the Crusaders. Richard 
of Devizes, Geoffrey de Vinsauf, Lord de 
Joinville. 

Early Travels in Palestine. Willi- 
bald, Swwulf, Benjamin of Tudela, Man- 
deville, La Brocquiére, and Maundrell’; 
all wuuabridged. Edited by Tuomas 
WRIGHT. 

Ellis’s Early English Metrical Ro- 
mances, Revised by J. O. HALLIWELL. 

Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 
with the Two Continuations : comprising 
Annals of English History to the Reign of 
Edward I. - - 


Gesta Romanorum, Edited by Wrn- 
NARD Hooper, B.A. — 
Giraldus Cambrensis’ Historical 

Works: Topography of Ireland; History 
of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary 
through Wales; and Description of Wales. 
With Index. Edited by Tuos. WRIcurT. 
Henry of Huntingdon’s History of 
the English, from the Roman Invasion to 
Beury, II.; with the Acts of King Stephen, 


Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of 
Croyland, with the Con‘inuations by Peter 
of Blois and other Writers. By H. T. 
RILEY. 

Keightley’s Fairy Mythology. Frox- 
tispiece by Cruikshank. 

Lepsius’s Letters from Egypt, Ethio- 


pia, and the Peninsula of Sinai. 





Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. By 
Bishop Percy. With an Abstract of the 
Eyrbiggia Saga, by Sir WALTER ScoTr, 
Edited by J. A. BLACKWELL. 

Marco Polo’s Travels. The Trans- 
lation of Marsden. Edited ‘by Tuomas 
WRIGHT. 


Matthew Paris’s Chronicle, In & vols, 
Figst Section: Roger of Wendover’s 
Flowers of English History, from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 1235, 
Translated by Or. Gites. In 2 vols. 
Seconp Section: From 1235 to 127%, 
With Index to the entire Work. I» 
3 vols. 

Matthew of Westminster’s Flowers 
of History, especially such as relate to the 
affairs of Britain ; to A.p. 1307. Translated 
by C. D. Yonaz. in 2 vols. 


Ordericus Vitalis’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England and Normandy. Trans- 


lated with Notes, by T. Forzsrer, M.A, 
Tn 4 vols. 


| Pauli’s (Dr. BR.) Life of Alfred the 


Great. Translated from the German. To 
which is appended Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
version of Crosius, with a literal Transla- 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
Glossary. 

Roger De Hoveden’s Annals of Eng- 
lish History ; from A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201 
Edited by H. T. Rizzy. In2 vols. ~ 

Six Old English Chronicles, viz. :— 
Asser’s Life of Alfred, and the Chronicles 
of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey 
of Monmonth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. u 

William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
of the Kings of England, Translated by 
SHABPE, 

Yule-Tide Stories. A Collection of 
Scandinsvian Tales and Traditions, Edited 
by B. THORPE. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


83 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. | Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 


Revised and enlarged. Nemerous jine 
Portraits. In 2 vols. 


Andersen’s Danish Legends and 
Fairy Tales. With many Tales not in any 
other edition. Translated by CAROLINE 
PEAOHEY, 120 Wood Engravings. 


In Eng- 
lish Verse. ps S. Rosz. Twelve jine 
Engravings. 2 vols, : 
Bechstein’s Cage and Chamber Birds. 
Including Sweet’s Warblers. Enlarged 
editicen. Numerous plates. 
*.* All other editions are abridged. 
With the plates coloured. 7s. 6d. 
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Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces. 
New dition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, both in matter and Plates, in- 
cluding a Full Account of the Assyrian 
Scalptures recently added ic the Nationa! 
Collection. Upwards of 300 Engraving:. 


Butler's Hudibras. With Variorum 
Notes, a Biography, and a General Index. 
Edited by Hener G. Bony. Thirty beau- 
tiful Jiustrations.  - 

: or, further illustrated with 

62 Outline Portraits. In Z vols. 108, 


Cattermole’s: Evenings at Haddon 
Hall 24 exquisite Engravings on Steel, 
from designs by himself the Letterpress 
by the Baroness Dz CARABELLA. 


China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some Account of Avs end 
the Burmese, Siam, snd Anam. Nearly 
100 Iustrations. 

Craik’s (G. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge 
under . Difficulties, iliustrated by Anec- 


dotes and Memoirs. Revised Edition. 
With numerous Portraits. 


Cruikshank’s Three Courses and a 
Dessert. A Series of Tales, with 50 Azs- 
morous Illustrations by Cruikshank. 


Dante. Translated by I. C. Wriaur, 
M.A. New Edition, carefully revised, 





Portrait and 34 Illustrations on Stez}, 


after Flawmon, 


Didron’s History of Christian Art 
in the Middie Ages. From the French. 
Upwards of 150 outline Engravings. 


Dyer (T. H.) The History of Pompeii ; 
its Buildings and Antiquities. Anaccount 
of the City, with a fnll description of the 
Remains and the Recent Excavations, and 
also an Itinerary for Visitors, Edited by 
T. H. Dyer, LUD. Illustrated with 
mearly 300 Wood Engravings a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. A New 
Edition, revised and brought down to 
1874, 7s. 6d. 


Gil Blas, The Adventures of. 24 
Bngravings on Steel, after Smiricz, and 
10 Hichings by George Cruikshank. 6s. 


Grimm’s Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Siories. 
Translated by EpGar Tayior. Numerous 
Woodcuts by Cruikshank. 33. 6d. 


Holbein’s Dance of Death, and Bible 
Cuts. Upwards of 160 subjects, beawti- 
fully engraved in fac-simile, with Intro- 
duction sand Descriptions by tke late 
Brancis DovcE and Dr. T. F. Disp, 
Z vols.inl. 7s. 6d, 

24 : 
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Howitt’s (Mary) Pictorial Calendar 
of the Seasons. Embodving the whole of 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
100 Engravings. 

- (Mary and William) Stories 
of English oe Foreign Life. Twenty beau- 
aful Hngravings. 

India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, from the Harliest Times to the 
Present. Upwards ef 160 fine Engravings 
on Wood, and @ Hap. 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi- 
tion, with large additions. Wesmerous fine 
Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and others. 

; or, with the addition of 34 
highly-finiched Steel Engravings, %s. 6d 

King’s Natural History of Precious 
Stones, and of the Precious Metals. Wé#th 
numerous Illustrations. Price 6s. 

——— Natural History of Gems 
or Decorative Stones. Finely Illustrated. 
6s 


——— Handbook of Engraved Gems. 
Finely Illustrated. 6s. 

Kitto’s Scripture Lands and Biblical 
Atlas. 24 Maps, beautifully engraved on 
Steel, with a Consulting Index. ; 

; with the maps colowed, 78. 6d. 

Krummacher’s Parables. Translated 
frem the German. Forty IMustrations by 
Clayton, engraved by Dalziel, 


Lindsay’s (Lerd) Letters on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Lend. New Edition, 











enlarged. Thirty-six beautiful Engrav- — 


ings, and 2 Maps. 

Lodge’s Portraits of lustrions Per- 
sonages of Great Britain, with Memoirs. 
Two Hundred and Forty Portrats, en- 
graved on Steci, & Vols. 

Lengfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Twenty-four page Hngravings, by Birket 
Foster and other2. and a Pi 

; cr, without illustrations, 3s.6d. 


Prose Works, complets. 16 
page Engravings by Birket Foster, &c. 
Loudon’s (Mrs.) Entertaining Natur- 
alist. Revised by W. S. Datuas, F.LS. 
With nearly 600 Woodcuts. 

Siarryat’s Masterman Ready; or, 
The hilary: of the Pacific, $3 Woodcuts. 
3s. 6 











Poor Jack. With 16 JZilus- 
trations, after Designs by C. Stanfield 
R.A. 3s. 6d. 


Mission; or, Scenes in Af- 
rica. (Written for Young People.) tius- 
ivated by Gilbert and Dalsiel. 3s. 6d. 
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BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Marryat’s Pirate ; and Three Garters 
New Edition, with sa Memoir of 1h 
Author. With 8 Steel Angravings, frets 
Drawings by C. Stanfield, R.A. 38. 64. 

Privateers-Man One Hun- 

dred Years Ago. Hight Engravings on 

ise afier Stothard. 3s. 6d. 

Settlers in Canada. New 
edition, Ten fine per args by Gi! roers 
and Dalziel. 3s. 6d. 

Maxwell’s Victories of Wellington 
and ihe British Armies, Steel Engravings, 


Michael Angelo and Raphael, their 
Lives and Works. By Durra and Qus- 
TREMERE DE Quincy. With 13 Engravings 
on Steel, 

Miner's History of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Written in a popular sty!s, on the 
basis of Sharon Turner. Portrait” oy 
Alfred, Hap of Samon Britain, and 12 
elaborates Engravings en Steel. 


HMilton’s Poetical Works. With a 
Memoir by James Montcouesy, Topp’s 
Verbal Index to sll the Poems, and Ex- 
planatory Notes. With 126 Hrgravings 
by Thompson and others, from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 

Vol. 1. Paradise Lost, complete, with 
Memoir, Notes, and Index. 
Vol. 2. Paradise Regained, and other 
oe with Verbal Index to all the 
ms 

Mnudie’s British Birds. Revised by 
W.C.L. Martin. Fifty-two Figures and 
3 Plates of Eggs. 1 2 vols. 








; or, with the plates coloured, | 


| 
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qs. 6d. per vol. 


Naval and Military Heroes of Great 
Britain; or, Calendar of Victory. Being a 
Record of British Valour and Conquest 
by Sea and Land, on every day ir the 
year, from 
Conqueror to ths Batile of Inkermann. 
By Major Jouns, R.M., and Lieutenant 
P. H. Niconas, R.M, ‘Twenty-four Por- 
traits. 68. " 2 

Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits: 
their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De 
signs. Fine Portraits of Loyola, Lainés, 
Xavier, Borgia, Acquavius, Pers la Chaise, 
ond Pope Gangancils, 

Petrarch’s Sonnets. aud other Pooms. 
Translated into English Verse. By various 
hands. With a Life of the Poet, by 
TeomMss CAMPBELL. W2th 16 Engravings. 


Pickering’s History of the Races of 
Man, with an Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. Hatt, 
Illustrated by numerous Portraits. 

sor with the plates colou: ed 7s.6d, 

*.* an excellent Edition of » work ori- 
ginally published at 32. 33. by the 
American Government, 





the time of William .the- 





Pictorial Handbook of Modern Geo- 
graphy, on a Popuiar Plan. 3s.6d. IZllus- 
brated by 160 Engravings and 61 Maps. $3. 

3; or, with the maps coloured, 

78. 6d. - 

Pope’s Poetical Worke. Edited by 
kOpke? CARRUTHERS, Numerous En- 
graye, 2 vols. 

Siomer’s Dliad. With Iniro- 

uction and Notes by J. S. WatTsor, M.A. 
illustrated by the entire Series of Flas- 
wean’s Designs, beautifully engraved by 
foses (in ine full 300. size). 

—~ Homer’s Odyssey, Hymns, 
&e., bY other translators, including Chap- 
man, and Iniveduction and Notes by J. 5. 
Warson, M.A. Flamman’s Designs beau- 
iifuliu engraved by Moses, 

— Life. Incinding many of his 
Letiers, By Kopenr Casrurmens. New 
Edition, revised and eularged. Ilustra ions. 

The preceding 5 vois. make w complete 
and elegant edition of Pope’s Poetical 
Works an&@ Translations for 26s. 

Pottery and Porcelain, and other Ob- 
jecta of Vertu (a Guide to the Knowledge 
of). Fo which is added an Engraved List 
of Marks and Monograms. By HENRY 
@. Bors. Numerous Engrevings. 

3 ox, coloured. 108. 6d. 

Prout’s (Father) Reliques. New 
Edition, revised and largely augmented. 
Tuenty-me spirited Etchings by Maclise. 

' Two volumeg in one. 78. 6d. 

Recreations in Shooting. By 
“Ceaven.” New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 62 Engravings om Wood, after 
Harvey, and 9 Engravinge on Steel, cheefiy 
after A. Cooper, R.A, - ae 

Redding’s History and Deseriptions 
of Wines, Ancient and Modern. Twenty 
veautifui Weodcuts, 

Rennie’s Insect Architecture. New 
Edition. Revised by the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. 

Robinson Crusoe. With Illustrations 
by SroTHAED and HARVEY. Twelve beauti- 
Ful Engravings on Steel. and 74 on Wood. 

——— ; or, without the Steel iilustra- 
tions, 32. 6d. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 
New Edition. Revised by the Author- 
filustraiea by 34 Steel . Engravings 

‘2 vols. 

Sharpe’s History of Egypt, from the 
Earliest ‘Times till the Conquest by the 
Arabs, A.D. 640. By SamurEL SHABPE, 
With 2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts, Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With 

- Additicnai Notes. Illustrated with 64 
Engravings, — 
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Starling’s (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Women; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Eereinee, and Virtue. Fouricen IMustra- 

tons, 


Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of 
Athens, and other Monuments of Greece 
Iustrated im 21 Steed Plates, and nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 


Tales of the Genii; or, the Delightfu! 


Lessons of Horam. 
and 8 Steel Engravings, after Stothard. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Trans- 
lated into English Spenserian Verse, with 
a Life of the Author. By J. H. WIFFEN. 
Hight Engravings on Steel, and 24 on 
Wood, by Thurston. 


Walker's Manly Exercises. Con- 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swi , Sc. 
New Edition, revised by “ CRAVEN.” 
Forty-four Steel Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. 


| 
| 


Numerous Woodcuts, 


| 


Walton’s Complete Angler. Edited 
by Epwarp Jxsse, Esq. Upwards of 
293 Engravings. 

; or, with 26 additional page 
IWustrations on Steel, 78. 6d. 

Wellington, Life of. From the ma- 
teriale of Maxwell. Highteen Engravings. 

Westropp’s Handbook of Archeology 
New Edition, revised. Nwmerous Illus- 
trations. [Immediately 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. With Notes by Sir Wiztr1am JAR- 
DINE and EDWARD JEssE, Esq. 
by 40 Engravings. 

; or, with the plates coloured, 








Ts. 6d. 


Young, The, Lady’s Book. A Ma- 
nual of Elegant Recreations, Arts, Sciencer, 
and Accomplishments. Twelve Hundred 
Woodcut Illustrations, and sewral Hn- 
gravings on Steel. 18. 6d, — 


——; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 9s. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
93 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


Zschylus. Literally Translated into 
English Prose by an Oxonian. 33s. 6d. 


, Appendix to. Containing 
the New Keadings given in Hermann’s 
osthumous Edition of Aschylus, By 
EoRGE Buress, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Ammianus Marcellinus. History of 
Rome from Constantius to Valens. Trans- 
lated by C. D. YoncE,B.A. Dble. vol.,7s. 6d. 


Antoninus. The Thoughts of the 
Emperor Marcus Anrelius. Translated by 
Gro. Lone, M.A. 33. 6d. 


Apuleius, the Golden Ass; Death of 
Socrates; Florida; and Discourse on Magic. 
To which is added a Metrical Version of 
Cupid and Psyche; and Mrs. Tighe’s 
Psyche. Frontispiece. 


Aristophanes’ Comedies. Literally 
Translated, with Notes and Extracts from 
Frere’s and other Metrical Versions, by 
W. J. Hickm. 2:vols. 

Vol. 1. Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, 
Wasps, Peace, and Birds. 

Vol. 2. Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazuse, 
Frogs, Ecclesiazusx, and Plutus. 


Aristotle’s Ethics, Literally Trans- 
lated by Archdeacon Browne, late Classical 
Professor of King’s College. 
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Aristotle’s Politics and Economics. 
Translated by E. WALFORD, M.A, 


Metaphysics. Literally Trans- 
lated, with Notes, Analysis, Examination 
Questions, and Index, by the Rev. Jomy 
H, M‘Manon, M.A., and Gold Medallist in 
Metaphysics, T.C.D. 


History of Animals, In Ten 
Books. Translated, with Notes and Index, 
by RicHARD CRESSWELL, M.A. 


Organon; or, Logical Trea- 
tises. With Soles Oe, By 0. F. Ow=n,M.A. 


2 vols., 3s. 6d. 


Rhetoric and Poetics. Lite- 
rally Translated, with Examination Ques- 
tions and Notes, by an Oxonian. 

Athenzus. The Deipnosophists; or, 
the Banquet of the Learned. Translated 
by C. D. rare. B.A, 3 vols. 


Cesar. Complete, with the Alexan- 


drian, African, and Spanish Wars. Lite- 
rally Translated, with Notes. 


Catullus, Tibullus, and the Vigil of 
Venus. A Literal Prose Translation. To 
which are added Metrical Versions by 
Lams, GRAINGER, and others. Fronits- 
piece, 

















BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 





Cicero’s Orations. Literally Trans- 
lated by C. D. Yonez, B.A. In 4 vols. 


Vol. 1. Contains the Orations against, 
Verres, &c. Portrait. 

Vol 2. Catiline, Archias, Agrarian 
Law, Rabirius, Murena, Sylla, &. 

Vok 3. Orations for his House, Plancius, 
Sextins, Coslius, Milo, Ligarius, &. 

Vol. 4. Miscellaneous Orations, and 
Rhetorical Works; with Goneral In- 
dex to the four volumes. 


on the Nature of the Gods, 
Divination, Fate, Laws, a Republic, &c. 
Translated by ©. D. Yonoz, B.A., and 
F. BARHAM. 

Academies, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By C. D. Yonex, 
B.A. With Sketch of the Greek Philo- 


sophy. 
Offices, Old Age, Friendship, 
Scipio’s Dream, Paradoxes, &c, Literally 
Translated, by R. EpmMonps. 38. 6a. 


on Oratory and Orators, By 

J.S. Watson, M.A. 

Demosthenes’ Orations. Translated, 
with Notes, by C. Rann Kennepy. In 6 
volumes. 

Vol. 1. The Olynthiac, Philippic, and 
other Public Orations, 3s. 6d. 
Vol. 2. On the Crown and onthe Em. 


Vol. 3. Against Leptines, Midias, An- 
drotrion, and Aristocrates. 

Vol. 4. Private and other Orations. 

VoL 5. Miscellaneous Orations. 


Dictionary of Latin Quotations. in- 
cluding Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms, and Phrases; and a Collection o! 
above 500 Greek Quotations. With all the 
quantities marked, & English Translations. 

, with Index Verborum, 43s. 
Index Verborum only. 1s. 

Diogenes Laertius. Lives and Opin- 
fons of the Ancient Philosophers. Trans. 
lated, with Notes, by C. D. Yonex. 

Epictetus. Discourses, with Enchei- 
ridion and Fragments. Translated with 
Notes, by GzorcE Lone, M.A. 


Euripides. Literally Translated, 2 vols, 
Vol. 1. Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Hippo- 
lytus, Alcestis, Bacchs, Heraclide, 
ig in Aulide, and Iphigenia in 

auris. 
Vol. 2. Hercules Furens, Troades, Ion 

















Andromache, Suppliants, Helen, 
Electra, Cyclops, Rhesus. 
Greek Anthology. Literally Trans 


lated. With Metrical Versions by various 
Authors. 

Romances of Heliodorus, 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius. 





! 
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Herodotus. A New and Litera! 
Translation, by Henry Cary, MLA., of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


Hesiod, Callimachus, and Theognis. 
Literally Translated, with Notes, by J. 
Banks, M.A. 


Homer’s Iliad. Literally Translated, 





- Odyssey, Hymns, &c. = Lite- 
rally Translated, ‘ 
Horace. Literally Translated, by 


Spry Carefully revised by an OxonIAN. 
38. 64. 


Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Entro- 
plus. Literally Translated, with Notes 
and Index, by J. 8. Watson, M.A, 


Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
cilius. By L. Evans, M.A. With the 
Metrical Version by Gifford. Frontispizce 


Livy. A new and Literal Translation. 
By Dr. Spruan and others. In 4 vols. 
Vol. 1. Contains Books 1—8, 
Vol. 2. Books 9—26. 
Vol, 3. Books 27—36. 
Vol, 4. Books 37 to the end; and Index. 


Lucan’s Pharsalia. Translated, with 
Notes, by H. T. Rizzy. 


Lucretius, Literally Translated, with 
Notes, by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A, 
And the Metrical Version by J. M. Goon. 


Martial’s Epigrams, complete. Lite- 
rally Translated. Each accompanied by 
one or more Verse Translations selected 
from the Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. With a copious Index. 
Double volume (660 pages). 7%. 6d. 


Ovid’s Works, complete. Literally 
Translated. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. Fasti, Tristia, Epistles, &c. 
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